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The Capture of a General Council, 1241 


HE circumstances relating to the capture of a general council 
by the emperor Frederick II are of considerable interest and 
importance, and have been related by historians with so many 
inaccuracies (and not of detail only), that it seems worth while to 
give an account of them founded simply upon the original authori- 
ties, with such corrections of the current mis-statements as may 
seem desirable. 

The events to be considered belong to the years 1240 and 1241. 
Frederick II, excommunicated by Gregory IX on Palm Sunday of 
the year 1239, really for his successes against the Lombard cities, 
though other reasons in plenty were officially assigned, continued 
his operations in Lombardy for the remainder of that year. 
Then, after keeping Christmas at Pisa, where his excommuni- 
cation was ignored, he proceeded early in 1240 to invade the 
dominions of the pope, reasonably regarding the publication of the 
ban as a declaration of war. The chief.cities of Tuscany either 
opened their gates to the emperor or were speedily captured, and 
he wrote that he had been received there with great popular en- 
thusiasm. Thence he advanced through the more undisputed part 
of the papal territory towards Rome, receiving on his way the sub- 
mission of the towns, ‘resuming them to the empire’ according 
to the current phrase, and expressing a confidence which he could 
hardly have felt, that he would happily enter Rome amid the 
acclamations of his faithful people.' If he expected this, he took 
too little account of the easily moved devotion of the Romans and 
of the heads of St. Peter and St. Paul, which, after having figured 


* Letter of Frederick from Viterbo in February 1240: Huillard-Bréholles, Historia 
Diplomatica Friderict II, v. 762. I shall make my references, wherever possible, to 
this magnificent collection of documents, 
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upon the seals both éf the papacy and the empire,’ now decisively 
took the side of the former. The pope, who on 22 Feb. transferred 
these precious relics in solemn procession from the Lateran to St. 
Peter’s, was able to boast that (with the prospect before their eyes of 
a general indulgence) nearly the whole population took the cross for 
a crusade against Frederick, including those who (bribed, of course) 
had at first shouted for the emperor.’ To quote the words of M. 
Huillard-Bréholles,‘ 


It may be said that on that day the populace of Rome saved the tem- 
poral power of the popes. This populace had no idea then of the impor- 
tance which its unreserved alliance with an emperor who was at heart 
Italian would have had for the national development. Frederick II 
reigning in the Capitol, with Gregory IX reduced to the Vatican, would 
have meant the unity of Italy proclaimed by the Ghibelline party. The 
impression of the moment and the force of religious exaltation prevailed 
over regard for the future and the demands of policy. 


The emperor gave up the attempt upon Rome, issued the summons 
for a parliament of the kingdom of Sicily to be held at Foggia on 
Palm Sunday,° and proceeded thither himself in April. 

The pope had met with no encouragement either in France or 
Germany of his attempts to procure the election of a new emperor ; 
on the contrary, he received during the months of April and May 
many letters from the princes and bishops of Germany urging 
him to make peace with Frederick, and commending to him the 
mediation of Conrad of Thuringia, master of the Teutonic order.® 
Negotiations for peace were in fact begun on the initiation of the 
pope, and although Frederick in a letter written to his son Conrad 
declared that he would not stop short until he had humbled the pride 
and chastised the offences of his enemy,’ yet in June he evidently 


2 The seal of the emperor Henry VI had upon it the design of a basilica, supposed 
by M. Huillard-Bréholles to be that of St. John Lateran, with a pair of heads over 
the door; Hist. Dipl. introd. p. eviii. 

8 It is curious to compare the account given of this affair by Frederick in his 
letters to Henry III of England and the other princes (Hist. Dipl. v. 845): speaking 
of the pope he says: timore terribili licet juste perterritus, cum per seram poenitentiam 
sibi non crederet posse consulere, in profundum desperationis immersus ac viribus 
propriis omnino diffisus, Romano populo clamante nostrum ad urbem accessum, 
garsones quosdam et vetulas necnon et paucos admodum conductivos milites veris 
praeter solitum effusis lacrymis exoravit, ut contra nos crucem assumerent, in sua prae- 
dicatione mentitus quod nos ad eversionem Romanae ecclesiae ac violationem sacrarum 
reliquiarum beatissimorum apostolorum Petri et Pauli procedere nitebamur. 

* Vie et correspondance de Pierre de la Vigne, p. 181. 

5 Letters were issued from Viterbo to the chief officers of the kingdom, and also to 
the principal towns. The latter were to send each two representatives, an indication 
that the constitutional regulations in this matter were not always strictly adhered to ; 
but this was an extraordinary summons; the ordinary meetings of parliament were on 
1 March and 1 Nov. 

® Hist. Dipl. v. 985. Conrad died, however, shortly after his arrival in Rome. 

7 Ib. v. 1003. 
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thought that peace or at least a truce was assured. On 18 July, 
however, he wrote that the negotiations had been broken off be- 
cause the pope insisted on the Lombards being included in the 
treaty, whereby (according to the emperor) he made a scandalous 
avowal of that which he had hitherto denied, namely that he re- 
garded the cause of those rebels and heretics as his own, and that 
he had been moved to the sentence of excommunication not by the 
reasons officially stated, but- by partisan favour for the enemies of 
the emperor. The same absence of good faith had been shown in 
the conduct of the legate Gregory of Montelongo, who had person- 
ally led the army of the Milanese, and in the treachery which this 
same legate had practised or authorised towards Salinguerra at 
Ferrara. 

The pope found himself driven to extremities. He had desired 
to obtain a truce until the Easter of the next year, with the inten- 
tion of calling a general council in the mean time for settlement of 
the differences between the papacy and the empire. He was re- 
solved, however, not to abandon the cause of the Lombard cities, 
with which he felt that his own was bound up; and he now deter- 
mined upon the dangerous step of summoning the council without 
arranging for a truce. Accordingly on 9 Aug. letters were issued 
addressed to the princes and prelates of Christendom, summoning 
them to appear in Rome, the former by envoys and the latter in 
person, at Easter of the ensuing year, to consult about grave 
matters. affecting the church. It is urged against Frederick that 
he had no right to object to this step; and it is undoubtedly true 
that the emperor had after his excommunication appealed to a 
general council. In his encyclical of 20 April 1239,° he had said : 


Let it not, therefore, be a cause of marvel to the church, to the kings 
and princes, or to the nations of Christendom that we cannot respect the 
sentence of sucha judge, . . . and in order that all the heads of Christen- 
dom may perceive the rectitude of our purpose and that it is not for the 
stirring up of hatred but for a most just cause that the Roman emperor 
is moved against the Roman pontiff . .. by our letters and envoys we 
adjure the cardinals of the holy Roman church by the blood of Jesus 
Christ, calling upon the judgment of God, that they summon a general 


® The story told by Matthew Paris of the pope’s quarrel with Cardinal Colonna on 
this occasion, which is adopted by Raumer (Geschichte der Hohenstaufen, iv. 21), and 
after him by Milman, must be rejected, as also his account of the pope’s motives 
throughout the transaction (pp. 365, 366, ed. 1€44). It is clear that no truce was 
made by the pope, and according to Richard of San Germano (Murat. vii. 1045) the 
breach between the pope and Cardinal Colonna occurred in January 1241. The 
accuracy of this last chronicler, especially in notes of time, and his presence on the 
scene of action, makes his testimony almost decisive. Moreover, to judge by the letter 
from the emperor to Cardinal Colonna in Hist. Dipl. v. 1157, the difference seems to 
have turned upon questions which concerned the general relations of the empire and 
the papacy. 

* Hist. Dipl. vy. 304 ke. 
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council of the prelates and other faithful followers of Christ, calling to it 
envoys from us and from the other princes, in whose presence we ourselves 
in person are prepared to set forth and to prove all that we have said. 


That he actually did take steps to have a council summoned 
by the cardinals is sufficiently proved, though it has not been 
always noticed by historians. In the letter in which he explains 
to the princes the grounds of his hostile proceedings against the 


territory of the pope,'® he says with reference to the excommuni- 
cation : 


We, however, holding this his manner of proceeding to be hasty and 
unjust, sent letters and envoys to his brethren (i.e. the cardinals) desiring 
that a general council might be summoned, in which we engaged that we 
would prove by arguments clearer than light the iniquity of the corrupt 
judge, the justice of our empire, and our own innocence. Upon which 
not only was no account made of our plea, but, contrary to the law of 
nations, which forbids the violation of envoys and messengers, he who 
writes himself as bishop and servant of the servants of God ordered 
our envoys aforesaid, being bishops, to be thrust into the foulest prison. 


The fact that Frederick attempted to call a council through the 
cardinals is mentioned also in his letter of 13 Sept. and confirmed 
by Matthew Paris,'' who, however, fails to appreciate the difference 
between the council desired by Frederick and that summoned by 
the pope, and consequently accuses the emperor of inconsistency. 


Frederick again refers to the matter in a letter to the king of 
France '* written at the end of the year 1240: 


He prevented the assembly which was awaited by us for setting forth 
our pleas of innocence: therefore it is no wonder that we do not suffer 
the council to meet, to which, omitting our adherents, he has summoned 
the rebels against the empire and our capital foes, as our former letter 
brought to your knowledge. 


The proceeding of the emperor seems, indeed, to have been in 
equity more correct than that of the pope; for clearly the council 
which was to decide the quarrel should have been summoned by 
the cardinals rather than by one of the contending parties; and 
the outrage on Frederick’s messengers might seem to justify 
measures of retaliation. In any case it is quite out of place to 
charge the emperor with inconsistency because he endeavoured to 
hinder the meeting of the council summoned by the pope, with 
whom he was still at war. In a letter addressed to some of the 
cardinals,!* he expressed his suspicions of the real object of this 
assembly ; and whatever may be its object (he says) it is clearly 
not summoned for peace but for war, seeing that it is not called by 
the cardinals, nor are the persons summoned to be freely chosen, 


” Hist. Dipl. vy. 843. n P, 358. 
2 Jb. vy. 1076. 13 Ib. y. 1028, 
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but it is called by the chief enemy of the emperor, and others of 
his bitterest enemies are among those summoned. Surely peace 
ought to have been made first, before a council was called together. 
On 138 Sept. from his camp before Faenza the emperor sent out 
an encyclical protesting formally against it. After referring to 
the history of the quarrel and to his own attempt to summon 
a council, he says that everything now tended to show that this 
step taken by the pope was not for peace but for war, and more 
especially the fact that so many of the personal enemies of the 
emperor, the count of Provence, the doge of Venice, the marquis of 
Este, the count of St. Boniface, Alberic da Romano, Paul Traver- 
saria, Biaquino and Guecello da Camino, men who had conspired 
with the pope against his life, were expressly summoned. 


We shall not permit a council to be summoned by him while the 
present discord lasts between us, seeing that he is a public enemy of the 
empire . . . and to all who have been summoned we refuse safe passage 
for persons or goods through the whole land subject to our jurisdiction. 
Wherefore we pray you to make it known to all prelates of your kingdom 
that none must attempt to go to the council trusting in our protection ; 
for although we would willingly show regard to the subjects of your 
kingdom for the special love which we have towards you, yet it would 
not become us to endure the presumption of those who rashly disregard- 
ing our prohibition should attempt to obey the summons of our enemy. 


Matthew Paris adds that the emperor made a special objection 
against the English taking part in the council on the ground that 
the king and the prelates of England were sworn subjects of the 
pope, a taunt to which Henry III had fairly exposed himself,'® and 
that the large sums collected in England for the pope proved that 
they could be no impartial judges of the dispute. 

It would seem that on this question the public opinion of 
Europe was not unfavourable to the emperor, who was thought to 
have been harshly treated in the matter of the excommunication, 
and who had created a good impression by his letter of 25 April’ to 
Henry III and the other princes with regard to the state of things in 
the east. In this letter he expressed regret for the defeat sustained 
by certain crusaders near Gaza on 13 Nov. of the preceding year, 
pointing out that he had warned them against attempting anything 
at present, but unfortunately, owing to the attitude of the pope, he 
had now no influence on the conduct of affairs. He desired either 

'* Tb. v. 1037 (from Pet. Vin. i. 34). 8 Matt. Paris, p. 368. 

‘6 When Frederick complained (about February 1240) that his brother-in-law, the 
king of England, had allowed him to be ‘ so horribly and urijustly excommunicated ’ 
in his Christian land, and demanded the expulsion of the legate, who was collecting 
money against the emperor, Henry replied that he ought to obey the pope, who was 
his liege lord, rather than any other prince e¢ sic se excusando turpiter accusavit. 


Matt. Paris, p. 354. 
” Hist, Dipl. v. 921, from Matt. Paris. 
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to go thither himself or to send his son, but this was impossible while 
affairs were still so unsettled in Italy; and meanwhile it was most 
imprudent to break the existing truce and endanger the lives of the 
Christians in the Holy Land. If the former sultan were still alive, 
his friendship with the emperor would have made him willing to 
release the prisoners; as it was he pledged himself to endeavour 
to obtain their release from the present sultan. This letter was 
probably enough a diplomatic move, but people were struck by the 
contrast between the emperor who desired to take up the cause of 
Christendom in the east and to defend his kingdom of Jerusalem 
against the infidels, and the pope who was proclaiming a crusade 
for ambitious ends (as it seemed) against the temporal head of Chris- 
tendom, and was dispensing from their vows those who had engaged 
themselves to go to Palestine, on condition that they gave money 
or help against Frederick.'* It is clear that the pope was disturbed 
by the effect of the various influences which were at work against the 
council, and in October he wrote letters specially urging the bishops 
and some others '° to obey the summons to the council and to dis- 
regard the threats of the emperor.” At the same time (18 Oct.) 
he wrote to his chaplain, Gregory of Romagna,”' bidding him make 
arrangements with all secrecy at Genoa for the preparation of 
a sufficient fleet to convoy the prelates, since the ways by land 
were closed by the emperor. 


Of late (he writes), for various difficult matters concerning the Roman 
church we thought it good to summon to our presence at the feast of the 
resurrection of the Lord next ensuing the prelates of the churches and 
envoys from the kings and princes. But since Frederick, called emperor, 
the adversary of God and of the church, endeavours to, hinder the sum- 
mons, therefore we command, &e. 


Such is the style even of a confidential letter. The commands 
were that the legate with the assistance of the bearer of the letter, 
a Cistercian monk, should make what arrangements he could at 


1S Matt. Paris, pp. 354, 359. He says that in England many were compelled to 
redeem their vows, and that it caused great scandal. 

” Eg. Alberic da Romano, Hist. Dipl. v. 1055. 

* Matt. Paris describes the painful state of mind of the prelates, who felt them- 
selves between Scylla and Charybdis, and who found the letters of the pope rather poor 
comfort (p. 374). The encouragement seems to have been constantly repeated, for the 
historian says of them afterwards, qui cum timerent minas Imperatoris si transfre- 
tarent, frequenter epistolas et nuntios a domino Papa receperunt consolatorias et ad- 
monitorias, ut non omitterent navigando ad Concilium properare. 

21 Hist. Dipl. v. 1053; Most historians (notably Raumer and Milman) have con- 
fused Gregory of Romagna, legate at Genoa, with Gregory of Montelongo, legate at 
Milan. If any proof were needed that they are different persons, it would be supplied 
by Frederick’s letter written in May 1241, in which both are mentioned (Hist. Dipl. 
y. 1126). To the one the pope writes as G. de Monte Longo, subdiacono et notario 
nostro, to the other G. de Romania subdiacono et capellano nostro, They were not 
cardinals. 
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Genoa for the hire of an armed fleet from the government of the 
republic, taking care above ail that no news of it should reach the 
ears of the emperor or his adherents. Letters were sent also to 
the podesta of Genoa to facilitate the negotiations, and to the 
legates in France and England, James, cardinal-bishop of Preneste, 
and Otho, cardinal-deacon of §S. Nicholas in carcere Tulliano, 
to bid them make the regyired payments out of the large sums 
which they had collected against the emperor. The instructions of 
the Cistercian monk were that he should use all diligence to induce 
the Genoese to accept a moderate sum of money, ‘and whereas the 
Genoese, as we know by experience, are accustomed to let out an 
armed galley for two hundred pounds Genoese * a month, you will 
endeavour to have them for less.’ The legate writes in the early 
part of December * that he has concluded the bargain, though with 
great difficulty, arising from the opposition of some without whose 
consent it could not be made. He appends the details of the con- 
tract, which are interesting but apparently incomplete. It seems 
clear that the Genoese drove rather a hard bargain with the church, 
and they insisted upon the payment beforehand of two months’ 
hire. 

During this period there is no doubt that the Dominican and 
Franciscan friars, whose founders had both been canonised by 
Gregory IX, were of the greatest service to the papal cause, and 
were employed in secret missions and intrigues of all kinds against 
the emperor. Frederick was very sensible of this, and in the 
month of November he expelled the friars of those orders from the 
kingdom of Sicily, allowing two only to remain in each, of their 
houses, and these must be natives of the realm.** Shortly after- 
wards he wrote to the head of the Dominicans in Paris ® professing 
friendly intentions towards the order, and asking that certain 
brethren might be restrained from going about with letters and 
embassies against the emperor, now that ‘the Roman pontiff has 
found out this new way of calling together the rebels against the 
empire and our enemies from all parts under pretext of a council, 
so that having them present he may confirm them in their rebellion 
and open a wider road for scandal.’ This was the light in which 
the project of a council presented itself to the emperor, and he was 
not disposed therefore to be remiss in his measures of prevention. 
On the alleged ground that the council would be a source of scandal 
and discord, and dangerous to established governments, he pro- 
claimed to all faithful subjects of the empire that they should 
‘hinder, disturb, and detain, both in person and property, all 


* The libra Januensis was at this time rather less than a third of the mark in 
value. The legate exchanged ,1,000 marks for 3,550 pounds Genoese. 


*3 Hist. Dipl. v. 1061. ** Rich. of San Germano (Murat.), vii. 1045. 
> Hist. Dipl.v. 1098. 
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prelates, archbishops, bishops, abbots, priors, and heads or ministers 
of any religious order,’ who should pass through their land to go 
to the court of Rome, whether they should go by sea or by land, 
privately or publicly, and that they should absolutely refuse them 
passage both by sea and by land.* To stimulate their loyalty the 
proclamation gave them free leave to capture any such persons and 
to appropriate their goods. Meanwhile ships were ordered to be 
prepared in all the seaports of the kingdom.” 

‘Which when the pope heard,’ says Matthew Paris, ‘he multi- 
plied upon him maledictions and heaped up excommunications ;’ 
but Frederick was by this time somewhat hardened against weapons 
of this sort, and there was much more need to multiply letters of 
exhortation to the trembling prelates. These were in a grievous 
strait. The power and the unscrupulousness of the emperor made 
the journey terrible to them, while the exhortations of the pope 
by letter and of his legates in person hardly left them a way of 
escape. The English prelates especially stood aloof, and watched 
the event with justifiable caution.* A letter written perhaps by 
one who meant to stay away himself, and desired to prevent others 
from going,” was widely circulated towards the end of the year 
1240. In this there are set forth with considerable force and elo- 
quence some of the inconveniences which may reasonably be looked 
for by those who are over-zealous in their loyalty to their spiritual 
chief, and the description of the horrors of a sea voyage is evidently 
written by one who has experienced them: ‘ The dangers upon the 
sea are these: indigestible biecuit, wine spoilt by the continual 
motion of the sea, water which breeds worms and infects with its 
poison everything with which it is mingled, such as cannot be drunk 
except with closed eyes and teeth, and with utter disgust.’ Then 
there are storms which raise waves mountain high, and cast the 
ship away upon barbarous coasts; there are rocks upon which the 
ship may strike at any moment, or the masts, sails, and oars may 
be torn away by the wind and waves, and the ship left to drift 
helpless. Pirates may capture them, winds may drive them away 
from the port which they are just entering, and keep them at sea 
till all the provisions are consumed, and they perish of hunger and 
thirst. 

Moreover, there is on the sea a certain intolerable abomination which 
none can escape or endure; for whereas our nature cannot well suffer 
°6 Hist. Dipl. v. 1089. 

27 Rich. of 8. Germ. (Murat.), vii. 1045. *8 Matt. Paris, p. 374. 

* Hist. Dipl. vy. 1077. Raumer (followed as usual by Milman) ascribes this letter 
to Pier della Vigna. The absurdity of the supposition, which is founded on its title ina 
manuscript copy, must be obvious to every attentive reader of it, not only because of 
the expressions used about the emperor, but still more because of the absence from it 


of all official style. It might easily be proved that Milman in the History of Latin 
Christianity followed Raumer during this period without verifying bis citations. 
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sudden changes, by reason af change of air and food, and the continual’ 
motion, the stomach is provoked to vomit, and that which it took in with 
loathing it vomits forth with pain. . . . And since the ship though small 
is the receptacle of many persons, there is no distinction of places for the 
multitude of those whom it contains, and one lies close by the side of 
another suffering the various forms of the disorder. 


Consequently all sense of decency is lost, and the most disgusting 
abominations occur. The traveller thus perishes miserably and is 
cast out into the sea even before he is dead, or the infection of the 
foul air is such that if he does not die on the sea he carries with him 
to the land a mortal disease. There follows a lively description of the 
power of the emperor, and of his merciless severity ; he is ‘ pitiless, 
full of fury, without natural affection, false in words and deeds, given 
to vices, without devotion to God, in cruelty a second Herod, in im- 
piety another Nero.’ Possessing all the ports of the sea except 
Genoa, he will either capture them on the sea, or take them prisoner 
when they come into port, or bribe the sailors of their fleet to 
deliver them up, ‘since he is a man of eminent sagacity and 
cunning,’ and then what have they to expect from a man who 
keeps his own son in prison, and disdains to show him any pity ? 
(It is certain that this kind of language did not go forth from 
Frederick’s chancellery: it expresses no doubt the popular feeling 
about the emperor in ecclesiastical circles.) After this comes the 
description of the dangers of the city of Rome, urbis inurbana pericula, 
which is quoted by Raumer. 


If they succeed in reaching Rome they will be even worse off than 
before. There will be intolerable heat, foul water, coarse, unwholesome 
food, a thick atmosphere, swarms of mosquitoes, multitudes of scorpions, 
and a race of men who are dirty, disgusting, and frantic, while under- 
neath the city there are caves full of enormous reptiles which exhale a 
pestilent vapour. Finally, if they survive all this, there remain the 
dangers of the return journey. And all forwhat? That the pope may 
make them his instruments, and employ them not for the good of the 
church, but for the ends of his policy. 


This letter has no official character, but it is valuable as an 
index of the state of mind in which many probably were. How 
many prelates obeyed the summons it is impossible to say, but a 
considerable number from France and Spain, with a few perhaps 
from England,” were gathered by the legates at Nice in the month 
of March 1241, and a Genoese fleet arrived there to convey them 
to Genoa. To some the fleet seemed insufficient for their safety, 


* If any English prelates of note came over with the legate, they must have turned 
back on the way or from Nice, for we hear nothing of them afterwards. There was 
an envoy from the king of England, John of Lexington, and his brother the abbot 
of Savigny; but, to judge from Matt. Paris, the papal cause had become very un- 
popular with all classes in England. He says that no one was sorry except the king 
when the legate departed (p. 371). 
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and many turned back upon this pretext, sending only proctors to 
represent them.*' Those that chose to embark were brought to 
Genoa end lodged in the archbishop’s palace, and thither came also 
the legate Gregory of Romagna with other prelates and with envoys 
from the Lombard cities who were at war with the emperor. An 
embassy from the Pisans had already, on behalf of the emperor, 
endeavoured to persuade the Genoese not to keep their bargain 
with the pope, but without effect.** The emperor therefore changed 
his tactics, and sending envoys to Genoa*® he signified to the 
prelates there assembled that he was prepared to grant them a 
safe passage to Rome, provided that they would go by land instead 
of by sea; and if they did not trust his promise, they might devise 
a form of security for themselves, to which he would agree. His 
desire was that they should have a personal interview with him, 
before they proceeded to the council, in order that he might fully 
explain his case to them, after which he would leave them to judge 
of it freely. He complained of the persecution which he had 
suffered from the pope in such feeling terms that the hearers were 
almost moved to tears. He had been condemned as a heretic, 
though unconvicted of heresy; he had been excommunicated and 
called an enemy of the Christian faith; his name and fame had 
been blackened. He had desired a council, but not one like this, 
to which his open enemies were specially summoned: it would be 
unreasonable to expect him to commit the decision to the judgment 
of his enemies. He would gladly have come himself to see them, 
but various reasons prevented him ; among others, the hostility of 
the Genoese, quibus noluit nisi in forti manu appropinquare. The 
prelates, however, encouraged by the pope’s assurances, replied, 
Non est fides adhibenda cavillatoriis dictis excommunicati, and refused 
to accept his proposal. 

On 25 March, Frederick wrote secretly to his chief adherents in 
Genoa, to inform them that he was sending Marino di Ebulis and 
Oberto Pallavicini to invade the Genoese territory from the north 
and west respectively.* This letter was intercepted, and either in 
consequence of this or of other intrigues the leading Ghibellines 
were driven out of Genoa and outlawed. The Genoese meanwhile 


3! Bartolomeo, ann. 1241. Bartolomeo is the Genoese official annalist of the period 
one of the successors of Caffaro. 

*® Bartol. ann. 1241. The long speeches which Foglietta (Historiae Genuensium, 
ff. 68, 69) puts into the mouth of these envoys, and the reply of the Genoese, are 
doubtless of his own invention. 

33 Matt. Paris, p. 380. I see no reason to doubt this. Probably Matt. Paris had 
it from an English prelate who was present. 

3 Hist. Dipl. v. 1108. 

% The former was a Papia superius vicarius, and the latter vicarius in Lunegiana 
Pallavicini had made an attempt upon Genoese territory in November of the year 
before (Bartol. ann. 1240). 

3% See the full account of these events in Bartolomeo. 
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boasted loudly of their power to deal with any naval force which 
the emperor might send to intercept them, and jested at the fears 
of the prelates,37 who embarked at length with some justifiable 
apprehensions. As to the number of the Genoese ships, the state- 
ments are conflicting, but there were probably at least thirty-two 
armed galleys and galeasses, with one or more sent by the count 
of Provence, and a certain number, perhaps a considerable number, 
of other ships and boats for transport.** The commander of them 
was Giacobo Malocello,*® of a family which was just rising to im- 
portance, a member of which fifty years later gave his name to the 
island of Lancerotto in the Canaries. The fleet left Genoa on St. 
Mark’s day, 25 April, with great rejoicing and blowing of trumpets; 
but at first they went only as far as Porto Fino, some six miles off, 
where they waited a day or two for news of the enemy and then 
proceeded to Levanto; here they heard news of Pallavicini, who 
was attacking Zolasco, and the crews of the galleys desired to land 
and oppose him, but were hindered from doing so by the cardinals.*° 
Finally having reached Porto Venere, they heard that the emperor 
had sent a fleet of twenty-seven galleys to join the Pisan ships, 
which amounted to forty large and small, and that the combined 
fleets were preparing to intercept their passage. Enzio was with 


* Multiplicabant loqui sublimia, asserentes vires adversantium nullatenus sibi 
formidabiles ; meticulosos et pusillanimos praelatos et literatos appellantes. Matt. 
Paris, p. 380. 

3% The Genoese annalist says 27 galleys, whereas the fleet sent to Nice (which 
would naturally be smaller) is set down as 30 galleys and galeasses (i.e. taridae, 
carrying less than half the number of men required for a galley). Other authorities 
referred to by Foglietta, f. 70, made the total number 60, including vessels of trans- 
port: bien lx. vessiax armés, says the continuation of William of Tyre (Marténe et 
Durand, Coll. Ampliss. v. 719). The friar who writes to the bishop of Brescia (Hist. 
Dipl. v. 1146) says 33 galleys. By the contract with the legate, the number of armed 
vessels was to be 32, half galleys and the rest galeasses. ‘The pope writing on 
15 March (Hist. Dipl. v. 1106) had warned the legate that this would not be sufficient, 
but he afterwards complains that his warnings have not been heeded (Raynald. Ann. 
Eccl. 1241, § Ixviii.). Possibly galleys were substituted for galeasses in whole or in 
part. The presence of a certain number of lighter vessels and of a galley sent by the 
count of Provence is mentioned in the letter of the Genoese to the pope (Rayn. 1241, 
§ lx.). If the statement in this letter is correct, that seven galleys returned, we may 
reckon up the galleys (and galeasses) thus: 3 sunk, 22 captured, 7 escaped, total 32. 

® Singularly enough the names of the commanders on both sides have been very 
generally mistaker. Villani says that the Genoese admiral was Guglielmo Obriachi, 
and plays upon his name thus: Messere Guglielmo Obriachi, ch’ era col nome 
il fatto, et huomo grosso di testa e di poco senno, non volle seguire il detto consiglio. 
This is copied by most of the modern historians. ‘The Genoese admiral,’ says 
Milman, ‘ who had the ill-omened name Ubbriaco, the drunkard, was too proud or too 
negligent &c.’ (vi. 219). And yet it is quite certain from Genoese sources (e.g. Bartol. 
ann, 1241) that the admiral was Giacobo Malocello (or Marocello), though Guglielmo 
Embriaco (il Negro), who is evidently referred to by Villani, was present with the 
fleet. This travesty of the name Embriaco, the most famous name in the early history 
of the republic, may be excusable in a Florentine annalist, but hardly in a modern 
historian. 

* Bartol. ann. 1241, 
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the imperial ships,‘' but the actual commander of these was 
Andreolo son of Ansaldo de’ Mari,*? while the Pisans were under Ugo 
Buzzacherini. The alarmed prelates desired their admiral to hold 
his course outside the island of Corsica, so as to avoid the enemy, 
but he contemptuously refused, and left Porto Venere without 
waiting for the reinforcement of eight galleys which was being sent 
after him from Genoa. 

The exact course which he took is uncertain; but we may be 
tolerably sure that, with all his rashness, he would not choose to 
sail close by Porto Pisano, where the imperial fleet was supposed to 
be. This consideration alone would suffice to throw doubt on the 
statement, repeated by all modern historians, that the encounter of 
the fleets took place near the island of Meloria opposite Porto 
Pisano, where the Pisans were defeated by the Genoese in 1284. 
This mistake, like that already noticed in connexion with the name 
of the Genoese admiral, seems to be originally due to the Florentine 
Giovanni Villani, who, however, does not say that the fight took 
place near Meloria, but ‘ between Porto Pisano and Corsica,’ a suffi- 
ciently vague expression, and adds that many of the prisoners were 
thrown into the sea and drowned near the rock or islet called 
Meloria off Porto Pisano; he further remarks that the place where 
the prisoners were drowned was afterwards signalised by the 
great defeat of the Pisans.“* This remark is improved by Fog- 


lietta into a speech delivered by Oberto d’Oria, commander of 
the Genoese at the battle of Meloria in 1284, in which he 
reminds his men of the defeat suffered in that place, which they 
had to avenge. This speech, which was apparently invented by 
Foglietta,“ has not only been accepted as a fact by historians, but 


“' He was totius Italiac legatus, that is from the Alps to the northern borders of 
the kingdom of Sicily. 

** Niccolini Spinola, the admiral of the kingdom of Sicily, had died towards the 
end of 1240, and Frederick had appointed Ansaldo de’ Mari to his place, who’secretly 
left Genoa and entered into the service of the emperor with his son. On this occasion 
his place was taken by his son. Matt. Paris says that the commander of the imperial 
fleet was Stollius, a famous pirate, Stollius pyratarum peritissimus, and for some 
time I was unable to imagine where he had found this name. It occurs to me now 
that his mistake arose from misunderstanding a passage in Frederick’s letter an- 
nouncing his victory, in which, according to the version given by Matt. Paris, he says: 
nostram diu ante praevisam classem convenire fecimus ad Pisam, victoriosum galea- 
rum stolium praeponentes. He seems to have misunderstood praeponentes, and taken 
stolium, ‘fleet,’ as a proper ame: ‘setting the victorious Stollius to command our 
galleys.’ The sentence is given differently by Rymer (Foedera, i. 1. 138), where we 
read: nostrarum diw ante praevisarum convenire fecimus apud Pisas victoriosum 
galearum stolium, and I suspect that the copy used by Matt. Paris had been conjec- 
turally emended. First perhaps nostram and praevisam were written by mistake for 
nostrarum and praevisarum (abbreviated), and then classem and praeponentes may 
have been inserted to improve the sense. 

43 Bartol. ann, 1241. 4# Villani in Muratori, xiii. 167. 

‘S Neither the Genoese annalist, who at that time was one of the d’Oria family, 
nor any other contemporary authority says anything about a speech. Foglietta was 
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also regarded as conclusive evidence that the encounter of the 
Genoese with the imperialists in 1241 took place near Meloria. 
There is no doubt that the battle actually took place near the island 
of Giglio,“ about ninety miles distant from Porto Pisano, where the 
imperialist fleet, which had been coasting along, meaning to intercept 
them when they should attempt to enter a port, was sighted on 
Friday, May 3, in such a position that it was impossible to avoid their 
attack. The unhappy prelates, who had been at sea more than a 
week and were hoping for a speedy arrival, now saw their worst 
fears about to be realised. In number of fighting vessels the 
Genoese were hopelessly inferior to the enemy, and the load of 
passengers and baggage which they carried was a great impediment 
in fighting. The Genoese in their official letter to the pope boast 
of having captured and sunk three galleys of the enemy in advance 
of the rest, the crews of which they beheaded or drowned. This 
may be so, but no such incident is mentioned in any other account 
of the battle. The authorities on the other side do indeed speak of 
three galleys having been sunk, but they are Genoese,’ and the 
Genoese annalist makes no mention of any galleys sunk on either 
side. It seems probable that very little resistance was attempted, 
for by much the greater number of the Genoese galleys were 
captured with crews and passengers, and those that escaped, either 
five or seven, with a number of smaller craft, about which perhaps 
the enemy did not trouble themselves, brought back no definite 
news to Genoa of the fate of their companions. A week after the 
battle the Genoese were still under the delusion that four only of 
their ships had been captured, and that the rest were merely dis- 
persed and would come in later.“* This looks like a rather precipi- 
tate flight, especially as the admiral’s ship was among those that 
escaped. In any case twenty-two Genoese galleys fell into the 
hands of the enemy, sixteen taken by the imperial ships and six by 
the Pisans,* with contents which were of enormous importance to 
an excellent Latinist, who, after the example of Livy, would compose speeches 
when occasion served. As a trustworthy historian, he is not to be compared to Gius- 
tiniani. 

 Bartol. ann. 1241 says, in aquis Pisanorum supra Zigium: a Dominican friar 
on the side of the emperor, writing to the bishop and canons of Brescia (Hist. Dipl. 
v. 1146), says, inter insulam Cylii et montem Chrystoliensis (i.e. Giglio and Monte 
Cristo): Nicolaus de Curbio (Muratori, Scr. Rer. Ital. iii. 592) says, juxta insulas 
quae vulgo vocantur Gilium et Planosa: and the Sienese chronicle, cited by Muratori, 
xv. 26 (note), has inter montem Christi et Montem Argentarium in mari prope 
Grossetum (the island of Giglio lies exactly between Monte Cristo and Monte Argen- 
tario, and belongs now to the province of Grosseto, which was then under the dominion 
of Siena). Neither Matt. Paris nor Richard of San Germano mentions any definite 
place. Ptolomaeus of Lucca (Murat. xi. 1281) says, apud Meloram, adding an 
allusion to the events of 1284, but he is neither contemporary nor accurate (for 
example, he supposes Innocent IV to have been pope at the time of the battle). 


*" Hist. Dipl. v. 1125, 1127, 1146. ® Rayn. Ann. Eccl. 1241, § 1x. 
® Hist. Dipl. v. 1127. 
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the emperor. Among the prisoners were all the three legates (two 
of them being cardinals), the archbishops of Rouen, Bordeaux and 
Auch, the bishops of Carcassonne, Agde, Nismes, Tortona, Asti 
and Pavia, the abbots of Citeaux, Clairvaux, Clugny, Fécamp 
and others, the envoys from Milan, Brescia, Piacenza, Genoa and 
perhaps Bologna, the proctors who represented many other prelates 
who had stayed at home or turned back, and a number of attendant 
clergy and monks, besides fully four thousand Genoese. The arch- 
bishop of Besancon was drowned either by accident or mistake. 
On the other hand the Spanish prelates and some others escaped, 
ncluding the archbishops of St. James of Compostella, Braga, Arles 
and Tarragona, and the bishops of Salamanca, Astorga, Oporto, 
Orense, and Plasencia, also the abbot of Savigny,®® an Englishman 
(with difficulty saved by the good knight his brother, Sir John of 
Lexington, who was envoy from the king of England), and a few 
of the proctors and attendants.” 

Many of the prisoners seem to have been put to death during 
the battle, for the Genoese in their letter to the pope complain 
bitterly of their enemies’ barbarity in this respect,*® having boasted 
just before (perhaps falsely) of precisely similar conduct. But this 
was probably not all. It was quite in accordance with the customs 
of the time that prisoners taken in battle should be put to death 
in cold blood afterwards, and we may easily believe the statement of 
the chronicler * that many of the Genoese prisoners were drowned 
after the battle, owing to the fear which their number inspired. 
Possibly the tragedy may have been re-enacted before entering port, 
for the idea which connected Meloria with the battle appears pri- 
marily to be bound up with the report of a slaughter of this kind 
there perpetrated. It is possible that some of the prisoners 
may have been thrown into the sea, but it is not likely that 
any ecclesiastics of consequence lost their lives in this way. 
However, the sufferings of the clerical prisoners must have been 
very considerable. The letter from three of the French abbots to 


5° Abbas Savianensis, Matt. Paris, p. 380. Perhaps it was from him that Matt. 
Paris had his information. 

5! For the names of those who were taken or escaped, the best authorities are 
the letter to the pope from the archbishops of Arles and Tarragona and several 
others who escaped, dated Genoa, 10 May 1241 (Hist. Dipl. v. 1120); the letter 
of some of the captured abbots to the abbot of Savigny (Hist. Dipl. v. 1121); and 
the letters of the pope to the imprisoned prelates (Hist. Dipl. v. 1136, and Rayn. 1241, 
§ lxxi.). The episcopus Placentinus would be the bishop of Plasencia in Spain, not 
of Piacenza in Italy, of whom it might fairly be said that he had no business in this 
galley. 

5? Dei timore, et naturali lege, et honore crucifixi et sponsae suae piae matris 
vilipensis . . « tanquam carnefices et tyranni sanctorum patrum innocentem et aliorum 
conducentiwm eos sanguinem effuderunt, corpora ipsorum tam in mari quam in lignis 
more tyrannico trucidantes. 

5 Rich. of §. Germano, p. 1046 
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their brother of Savignac * reports that the sailors stripped them 
of everything without mercy, and brought them to Pisa nudos et 
discalceatos after a week of suffering on board the ships.” Thence 
(they said) all the chief ecclesiastics, except the legate of England 
and the archbishop of Rouen, had been transferred to the castle’ of 
San Miniato: their attendants, priests, monks, and lay brethren, 
remaining at Pisa. At San Miniato the two legates, two arch- 
bishops, six bishops and two abbots were kept in chains, with many 
priests and others. They themselves (the abbots of Citeaux, 
Clairvaux and Pietas Dei) were still unchained, but expected soon 
to share the fate of the rest. They request that the monks and 
others who came with them may if possible be recovered, that their 
monasteries may be encouraged to be careful in observance, and 
that special prayers may be offered for themselves. A postscript 
adds that the legate of England and the archbishop of Rouen have 
now been brought from Pisa to San Miniato. 

How long the prisoners were kept there does not appear ; but 
they were soon transferred by sea to Naples® under orders from 
the emperor, to whom Enzio had sent for instructions. Matthew 
Paris gives a pitiable account of their sufferings at sea and in 
prison : * 

While on the voyage they sat crowded together in oppression and 
bonds, and there came upon them intolerable heat with flies swarming 
round them and stinging them like scorpions; and so, tormented with 
hunger and thirst, and subject to the violence of the ruffianly and 
piratical sailors, they endured a protracted martyrdom for their obedience. 
The prison, therefore, when they arrived seemed to them a welcome place 
of rest, and the more delicate of them suffered great exhaustion and ill- 


ness, of which several died, leaving the misery of this world and winning 
the palm of martyrdom. 


At Naples they were imprisoned for a time all together in a 
castle near the city, where they ‘ iay heaped together like pigs,’ ** 
until they were distributed in various prisons throughout the king- 
dom. All suffered much, but the bishop of Praeneste, who had been 
legate in France, was dealt with more severely than the rest,"® 
doubtless because of the emperor’s strong personal feeling against 
him. Frederick cannot be acquitted of ungenerous harshness to 
his illustrious prisoners. It is evident, however, that his exaspera- 
tion against his ecclesiastical enemies was extreme. The letters in 
which he announces his success to the king of England and to other 

+ Hist. Dipl. v. 1121. 


55 Post multas tribulationes marinas quas per septimanae circulum sustinuimus. 
This of itself is enough to prove that the battle was not fought at Meloria. 

56 Rich. of San Germ. p. 1046. 7 Pp. 381. 

88 Description by Thomas, chaplain of Cardinal Rainier, quoted in a manuscript of 
Matt. Paris. 

5° Matt. Paris, p. 381, 
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princes® represent the capture of the prelates, and especially of the 
bishop of Praeneste,® as a solemn judgment of God. 

The pope meanwhile had received letters both from the republic 
of Genoa ® and from some of the prelates who had escaped,® written 
from Genoa a week after the catastrophe. The Genoese authorities 
display considerable apprehension of the pope’s anger, and endeavour 
to make the best of the disaster. Their fleet was peacefully voyag- 
ing along, they say, when a body of Pisans and Sicilians, enemies 
of God and of men, set upon them (one would think from this that 
they had never heard of the fleet collected to stop them), and though 
the Genoese fought valiantly (sinking three galleys), yet the enemy 
by the permission of heaven prevailed. By the grace of Jesus 
Christ the small vessels escaped, and also seven galleys with many 
of the prelates have returned safely. They hear that the bishop of 
Praeneste has also escaped, and hope it may be true ; also they think 
that other galleys will come in ; four, however, they know have been 
captured. They express great sorrow and much devotion to the Holy 
See, inviting the pope to come to Genoa, and promising to exert all 
their strength to avenge the defeat. In the letter which presumably 
accompanied theirs, from the bishops, a postscript is added, by the 
suggestion it may be supposed of the authorities, testifying to the 
zeal and fidelity of the Genoese—for the future. The vexation of 
the pope at the frustration of his plans (for after this the council 
was no more thought of) must have been very great, and “all the 
more because he had written strongly to the legate at Genoa in 
March ™ to warn him that the fleet prepared was insufficient, and 
to bid him take every precaution and provide too many ships rather 
than too few. In the first letter which he writes to the prelates in 
prison,® dated June 14, he displays some natural irritation against 
Gregory for not having paid attention to his warnings.* He praises 
the prelates for their obedience to his summons, and consoles them 
in their sufferings ; but neither the one nor the other letter®™ which 
he wrote to them contained much solid comfort ; for while praising 
their devotion and encouraging them to constancy, he says no word 
about peace with the victor. 


© Hist. Dipl. v. 1125. 

* Prenestinus episcopus, nostri honoris et nominis obtrectator, qui rapacem lupum 
sub ovina pelle tegens, &e. 

® Rayn. ann. 1241, §$ lx.-]xiii. * Hist. Dipl. v. 1120 (from Raynald. § lviii.). 

% Tb. v. 1106. ® Jb. v. 1136 (from Raynald. § Ixviii.). 

* Debet deplorari quod G. de Romania, informatus per literas nostras de partis 
adversae potentia, tot cum potuerit juxta mandatum nostrum galeas non habuit 
quod hostium elisis insultibus transitus vester Christo praevio ab omni discrimine 
fieret expeditus. Milman’s reference to this, ‘The pope expressed great anger against 
the Cardinal Gregory of Montelongo for not having’ &c. is almost as inaccurate as it 
can be. The anger expressed is not great; the person referred to is not Gregory of 
Montelongo, but Gregory of Romagna, and neither of the two was a cardinal. 

® Rayn. § lxxi, 
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Frederick had turned aside from Bologna ® on hearing the news 
of the capture, and directed his march at once towards Rome. On 
June 20 he wrote to the senate of Rome expressing a desire to 
settle his quarrel with the pope without delay, in order that he 
might turn his attention to the Tartars, who were now threatening 
western Europe,” and on July 3 he sent his well-known and inte- 
resting circular to the princes of Christendom on the subject of the 
Tartars and their invasion.”" Some negotiations for peace were 
carried on with the pope, who now perhaps showed signs of yielding. 
To hasten the progress of these, Frederick came round to the south 
of the city, and in August, after capturing Tivoli, he established his 
head-quarters at Grotta Ferrata. The aged pope,” shut up within the 
city in the time of the greatest heat, fell ill, and on Aug. 21 died, 
leaving the temporal power practically destroyed by the policy to 
which he had so obstinately clung, but to the end unshaken in his 
determination, and convinced that the storm-tossed bark of St. 
Peter would ultimately emerge from the danger. The letters which 
summoned the council had been dated from Grotta Ferrata in 
August 1240, and now in August 1241 the emperor was writing 
from the very same place ™ announcing to Christendom that the 
divine judgment had struck down his enemy within the limits of the 
imperial month. Notwithstanding the many injuries which he had 
received, he was sorry, he said, that Gregory had died before peace 
was concluded between the Roman empire and the church his 
mother. He trusted, however, that a pope might now be raised up 
who would be disposed to give to the world the blessing of peace; 
and if the successor of Gregory IX should be such a one as this, he 
would desire above all things to defend and support him. 


G. C. Macavunay. 


* Faenza had capitulated on April 13. ® Hist. Dipl. v. 1139. 

*© As soon as the quarrel was ended by the death of Gregory, he sent Enzio with a 
large portion of his army to assist Conrad in Germany. 

| Hist. Dipl. v. 1148. 

*2 The pope was old, no doubt, but hardly so old as is commonly thought. He was 
nephew of Innocent III, who was born in 1161. If Gregory at the time of his acces- 
sion to the papacy in 1227 was eighty years old (as is commonly said), he was born 


in 1147, and was fourteen years older than his uncle, which is extremely unlikely, to 
say the least of it. 


3 Hist. Dipl. vy. 1165. 
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Archbishop Warham's Visitation of 


Monasteries, 1511 


INCE the publication of Dr. Jessopp’s volume of ‘ Visitations of the 
Diocese of Norwich, 1492-1532,’ the general nature of the 
results that may be expected from a further study of these documents 
is now well known as far as that period of monastic history is con- 
cerned. But although the complaints brought to light in Warham’s 
visitation of the diocese of Canterbury are remarkably similar in 
character to those of the Norwich visitation, fresh evidence for 
different districts is still desirable, and even if the publication of 
these documents be not otherwise useful, they at least give precise 
details on the number and names of the inmates of many houses 
which cannot be obtained elsewhere. Some account of Warham’s 
visitation, is, however, specially desirable since the statements 
made by Mr. Froude® are misleading and have been copied by 
others. Speaking of Morton’s visitation, 1499, he says, ‘ Evils so 
deep and abominable would not yield to languid treatment; the 
visitation had been feeble in its execution and limited in extent. 
In 1511 a second was attempted by Archbishop Warham.* This 
inquiry was more partial than the first, yet similar practices were 
brought to light : women introduced to religious houses ; nuns and 
abbesses accusing one another of incontinency; the alms collected 
in the chapels squandered by the monks in licentiousness. Once 
more, no cure was attempted beyond a paternal admonition.’ 
These statements are not warranted by the manuscript evidence 
of ‘ Warham’s Register’* to which Mr. Froude refers. In one 
monastery only, Faversham, is there the complaint made that 
women have access to the cloister and refectory, ‘ and are not shut 
out as in other monasteries ;’ and an injunction is issued that they 
are not to be admitted, and that no monk is to speak to any woman 
in the nave of the church. There is not a single charge of any kind 
of immorality brought by one monk against another. One such 
charge is brought by a prioress against her nuns (St. James’, Canter- 


' Camden Society, 1888. ? History of England, ii. 309. 
* He refers to Warham’s Register, manuscript, Lambeth. 
2 Lambeth Library, in the volume marked 1503, f. 35 a, 
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bury °) but as will be seen below it is of a perfectly frivolous character. 
Of money of any kind ‘squandered in licentiousness,’ there is no hint. 
The seventeen establishments visited contained altogether one 
hundred and forty-seven monks, ten novices, and twenty-six nuns in 
four houses. The numbers are certainly small, eighty of the one 
hundred and forty-seven being monks of Christchurch, Canterbury ; 
but as the small houses were believed to be the worst managed, 
the absence in this district of any charges of a gross character is of 
importance. The complaints made by inmates of the Norfolk houses 
(of which, however, a larger number were visited) are of a much 
worse kind. Itis, of course, quite possible that the visitations do not 
give a fair picture of the life even of the monasteries visited ; yet the 
rambling and gossiping answers of the witnesses, who were taken 
secretly and separately, bear obvious traces of human nature. Still 
though the brethren and sisters are very human in their com- 
plaints, and were there to complain, backbiting and slander do not 
seem to have produced any very serious charges in the monasteries 
of Kent. Setting aside, however, the broad issue of the state of 
morals in religious houses at the beginning of the sixteenth century, 
much information is afforded about other aspects of the religious 
life at this date. It becomes fairly obvious from such answers as 
are given here, that what the inmates chiefly cared about was the 
amount of their pocket-money or ‘stipend.’ One answer gives 
it as a plain fact that the examinee knows no one will enter that 
house for choice, because the pension is paid to each monk in kind, 
not in money. The conception of community of property as an 
element of the monastic life had been entirely dismissed, and the 
amount of the monastic endowment became an important considera- 
tion in choosing a house as an abode. Though there is nothing in 
these complaints that points to luxurious living, grumbling at the 
food and drink is usual. Meat is no longer prohibited, and the 
monks direct their attention to the way in which it is boiled and 
roasted. The services of the house are no longer undertaken by its 
inmates, the butler is in two cases not a monk, and the nuns 
in one house complain that not one of their body will undertake 
the office of ‘Convent Servant,’ and all their weekly ‘ stipends’ are 
reduced because they have to get a woman in from the town. 

I have contented myself with giving an abstract of the testimony 
which was brought forward as an illustration of the character of 
monastic life. 

The formal matter of the visitation of Christchurch, Canterbury, 
consists of, first, the mandate directed to the prior and chapter, in 
which the archbishop gives notice of his intention to visit the 
metropolitan church of Christ, the prior and monks and others 


** This nunnery is not named in Dugdale. It was founded for leprous sisters: see 
below. 


ec 2 
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leading the religious life there, the clergy and people of the city of 
Canterbury, both in head and in members, to the honour of God 
and for the salvation of souls. He proposes to correct those defects 
which shall be discovered to require reformation. He therefore 
cites the prior and all the monks of the church with those leading 
the religious life there to appear before him in the chapterhouse of 
Christchurch on Tuesday next after the feast of the Nativity of the 
Blessed Virgin Mary, namely, 9 Sept., and on as many days fol- 
lowing as may be necessary. The archbishop defends his right of 
visitation by inhibitions. The prior and chapter are to give in the 
names of those cited, distinctly and fully, in a schedule attached to 
the citation. The mandate is issued at the manor of Knole, 17 Aug. 
1511. Secondly, the prior and chapter certify the names and sur- 
names of the monks of the cathedral church under the common 
seal of the prior and convent. They acknowledge the receipt of 
the mandate and quote it in full. Then follows the schedule con- 
taining the names of the monks and novices.’ On 9 Sept. the 
archbishop began his visitation in person in the chapterhouse after 
the prior had solemnly celebrated mass. 

A sermon followed, the preacher is named and his text quoted. 
The sermon over, the prior showed the schedule of names which 
was publicly read aloud by Cuthbert Tunstall, doctor of laws and 
chancellor of the archbishop. The archbishop then proceeded to 
examine singly and secretly the prior and monks. Their com- 


® They are:—John Broke,' James Burton, John Lee, Richard Marchall,? Henry 
Northgate, Richard Copton, Richard Deryng, William Chichele, John Salisbury, Henry 
Addisham, William Ingram, John Goldynstone, William Molasch, John Waltham, 
John -Menys,? Thomas Ykham,* John Antony, Roger Benett, John Sudbury, William 
Chartham, Thomas Asche, John Dunston, John Hensfeld, Nicholas Clement, Alexander 
Stapull, Thomas Anselme,? John Apuldore, Thomas Goldwell,* in studio Parisiensi, 
John Burne, John Dover, John Garrard,? Richard Feversham, William Wynecheppe,” 
William Gyllyngham * in studio Parisiensi, Richard Bokyngham, John Wykham, John 
Langdon,? William Taylor, Nicholas Hulle, Thomas Lee, John Crosse,? Thomas 
Hawkerst, John Wednysborowe, Edward Bokyng Ozonie, John Schepey, John 
Newbery, Walter Hartford, James Hartey Ozonie, Richard Tonge, William Croston, 
William Sellyng Ozonie, William Hadley* Ozonie, William Farley, William 
Bredgar, John Morton, Thomas Goldstone,? Thomas Bekett,? John Oxney,* William 
Wyngham, John Wynchilse, Anthony Horden Ozonie, Jasper Copton Ozonie, 
John Elphe,‘ Robert Boxle,> Robert Fonteyne, Gervase Crambroke, Roger Estry, John 
Elham, William Pelham, Thomas Wylfryd,‘ Guy Chillynden, William Lichfeld,‘ 
Richard Godmersham,‘ Richard Bonyngton,‘ Nicholas Harste,‘ John Holyngborn, 
Edmund Marchall, John Lamberherste,* John Aschford [in all seventy-nine names, 
Of these probably not all were resident, six were at Oxford, two pursuing their studies 
in Paris.] There were also eight novices, not professed, Richard Thornden,‘ Laurence 
Nunam, William Petham, Robert Otford, John Sarisbury, Robert Holden, John 
Charte,* and William Sandwich.‘ 


» The spelling of the surnames is that of the manuscript. Where two versions are given, and one 
agrees with the modern form, the modern is accepted. 

* A monk at the time of the dissolution. 

* Third prior at the dissolution, 

* Monks at the dissolution. 

* Boxley. Dugilale,i. 112. Master of the table at the dissolution. 
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plaints are not given. On the following day, the archbishop, sitting 
in the chapter-house, ordered the prior and monks of the church 
holding offices to give in their accounts of the state of the house 
by 1 April. There were present, besides the prior and chapter, 
Cuthbert Tunstall, the archbishop’s chancellor, Thomas Baschurche 
clerk, and William Potkyn, public notary. The archbishop then 
gave power to Thomas Goldstone, prior of the monastery, Thomas 
Yckham, preceptor, John. Waltham, granger, John Salisbury, master 
of the table, William Ingram, penitentiary, John Dunston, granger, 
and John Bukyngham, fourth prior, to reform those general defects 
discovered in the said visitation. 

Then follows an inquiry into the chaplaincies of the diocese 
which does not belong here. The remaining visitations are all 
similar in form to that of Christchurch with the addition of the 
injunctions. They begin with the mandate, which is followed by 
the citation, the reply to the mandate, the schedule of names of 
members of the house, the date of the visit, in what part of the 
house the meeting was held, the name of the preacher and his text. 
After the citation, sealed by the common seal, has been read aloud, 
the visitation proper begins, the complaints of each inmate are 
heard, and injunctions issued for the correction of abuses. The 
proceedings end with a notice from the archbishop that the 
visitation will be renewed on a certain day or any day sooner or 
later that it may please him to appoint. 


Canterbury. St. Gregory." 


Thomas Well or Welles, for six years prior, was examined on the 
condition of divine service, on the observance of the rule of St. 
Augustine, and on the number of the brethren.* Walter Canterbury, 
subprior, says that William Tailor is fond of squabbling with the 
brethren, in his office as precentor. He fears that if he is allowed 
to remain in office there will arise much contention among the 
brethren. In the absence of the prior and subprior, he acts as 
president of the chapter; there are others better fitted for this 
office. The subprior says further that the prior does not give the 
items of his account to the brethren, it is a general and not a special 
account. If the brethren may not inspect the account they do not 
know the state of the priory. William Dover, Edmund Faversham, 


* Thomas Welles (Episcop. Sidon; Dugdale, vi. 614) is the prior, Walter Canter- 
bury, subprior; the monks are William Dover, Edmund Faversham, sacrist, William 
Tailor, precentor, John Cambridge, Stephen Cobham, Dunstan Northgate, William 
Braborne, William Hadely est studens Cantabriggie, ten in all. The sermon at the 
visitation was preached by John, bishop of Cyrene. 

The archbishop of Canterbury had founded the house. Lanfranc had ordered it to 
maintain six secular priests and twelve clerks. Archbishop William in the time of 
Henry I made it a House of Canons Regular, 
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sacrist, and William Tailor, precentor, agree with the subprior 
about the accounts. John Cambridge says the prior will not give 
the account in writing, but only verbally. He says also that one 
John Humfrey, butler,’ gives the brethren very poor beer (servisiam 
nimis tenuam |sic}), contrary to the prior’s wish. He agrees with the 
subprior about the preceptor. Stephen Cobham says the precentor 
is a great sower of discord amongst the brethren, and is unfit for 
his office as he does not know how to sing. Dunstan Norgate or 
Northgate says the same. They have also no bell-ringer, so that 
the brethren are absent from divine service not knowing the time. 
The injunctions order the prior to observe his rule and to show his 
accounts annually in writing to the brethren, and all other officers 
are to do the same. The accounts must also be shown to the 
archbishop on 1 April, together with an inventory of all the goods 
and the jewels of the priory at the time of his accession to office. 
The prior is to tell Tailor not to squabble, on pain of removal 
from his office. 
St. Sepulchre. 


The third mandate is addressed to the prioress and convent 
of nuns of St. Sepulchre, Canterbury. Mildred Hale is its prioress. 
The rule followed is that of St. Benedict. The prioress says they 
do not rise for matins in the middle of the night but at dawn, be- 
cause the doors of the cloister are being mended, and the roof is 


being covered, and there is so much noise outside the church. 
Johanna Hamstede agrees with the prioress. The other four nuns 
are Agnes Stabilgate, Margaret Isacke, Katherine Preston and 
Philippa Jane.'® The injunction orders proper accounts to be given. 


St. James. 


The house of Sisters of St. James or St. Jacob" outside the 
walls of Canterbury is visited by Tunstall. Dame Agnes Yuys, the 
prioress, is seventy-four years old. They do not have bread and 
wood as they ought to have, owing to the fault of the subprior of 
Christchurch, Canterbury. They said this before in the last visita- 
tion of the house in the presence of the said commissioner... The 
prioress complains that Richard Welles stays to talk in the -pre- 
cincts of the house, and his wife sells beer in the precincts. They 
are very quarrelsome people, brawlers, and sowers of discord. 
There is always a crowd of people at the house of Richard. 
Joanna Chambers is eighty-four years old, and has been forty 
years and more a sister of the house. Alicia Bromfield is 

® Not in the list of monks. 

© The last prioress. Dugdale, iv. 414. 

" This house is not named in Dugdale. It is given in the Bib. Tcpog. Brit., in 


Duncombe and Batteley’s Antiquities in Kent, p. 428, as a hospital for twenty- = 
leprous sisters, a prioress, three priests, and a-clerk. 
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eighty, a sister of eighteen years’ standing, Editha Keme is thirty- 
six, Joanna Croche fifty, of fourteen and three years’ standing re- 
spectively, all examined singly, say the prioress is a ‘ diffamatrix’ of 
the sisters. She says publicly in the neighbourhood that they are 
incontinent ‘et publice meretrices,’ to the great scandal of the 
house. The injunctions order the prioress in future not to use con- 
tumelious words to the sisters, neither publicly nor privately. To 
all the sisters it is enjoined to be obedient and attentive to the 
prioress as their statutes and profession require. 


Wengham College. 


The next visitation is that of the Prior and Canons of Weng- 
ham" College, 16 Sept. Henry Ediall, prior, examined, says 
the foundation is for eight vicars choral, and now there are four." 
Next that each canon at the end of the first year of his residence is 
bound to give to the college an ‘ornament.’ Also each canon 
ought to serve his term of residence in his own house and at his 
own table, which none observe. The house of Ambrose Payne, 
a canon, is in need of repair and in fact very ruinous. The prior 
has two incompatible benefices, and has to show a licence to hold 
in plurality at Lambeth at his next coming. William Roger, chap- 
lain of Asshe, is found to be a Cistercian monk of Boxley, in the 
diocese of Canterbury. Though he showed his abbot’s licence, he 


may not dispense with the monastic habit. John Joliff, professed 
of the monastery of Evesham for fourteen years, showed a papal 
dispensation to drop the monastic habit, but the archbishop did not 
admit him to do so. One Brother Christopher is warned in future 
not to celebrate in the chantry of Asshe but to return to his cloister. 
The rest of the visitation of this collegiate church has no con- 
nexion with monastic history. 


St. Martin’s, The New Work, Dover. 


The next mandate is directed to the Prior and Convent of St. 
Martin’s, The New Work, Dover.'‘ Thomas Shrewsbury," professed 


2 MS. Wyngham, Dugdale, vi. 1341, says it was originally founded for ten 
canons or prebendaries, afterwards reduced to six. 

13 The canons are Ambrose Payne, Thomas Kery, John Williams, Robert Wod- 
ward, Thomas Diyfeld, and Robert Cowpar. The vicars choral are Thomas Bartelott, 
John Millett, John Gellyff, and Robert Dobbys. The pensioner is Thomas Pennorke, 
alias Glover. The choral clerks, John Beche, Richard Banes, John Morys, William 
de Latours. The wardens, Edward Oxenden, Thomas Pynder. The parishioners, 
John Berys, John Perys, Thomas Morres, and Richard Skelton. 

' Founded 1139. A cell to the Priory of Christchurch. 

'S The prior is John,' Bishop of Cyrene. ‘Thomas Shrewsbury is subprior, and the 
monks are John Goodwyn, John Cornwell, chaplain, Richard Dover, cellarer, John 


* Thornton or Thorden, suffragan of the archbishop of Canterbury. Dugdale iv. 530, note 1. The 
manuscript calls him Lpiscopus Sironensis. Stubbs, Reg. Sac. Ang. p. 146, gives him as bishop of Sirmium 
or Cyrene, He succeeded to Folkestone Priory 4 March, 1514, and died 1516, 


~ 
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for eleven years, says the monastery is in many places in ruins for 
lack of repairs. The officers of the town of Dover deprive the house 
of its mortuary fees. The brethren who hold office are allowed con- 
tinuous access to the town. If they go, the prior warns them against 
eating or drinking there. John Goodwyn says the officers of the 
town do injury to the monastery. The cellarer and other officers 
have access to the town, so the monastery is defamed among the 
seculars, and they are enjoined not to go there. John Copledyke 
deprives the monastery of certain lands near Dover castle. Nicholas 
Templeman, mayor of the town, and its citizens last year damaged 
a mill and diverted the course of water belonging to the monks. 
This mill and water belonged to the monastery from its first founda- 
tion. The last prior laid the monastery under a debt of ten pounds 
to William Marchall for an annual pension to last during Marchall’s 
life. 

The result of the visitation was that a memorandum was made 
that William Marchall, vicar of Apledore, be asked to show 
the assignation of his pension at Aldington. All those with offices 
which are held ad compotum are to give an oath to render accounts 
faithfully, both those now elected and those elected in future. The 
mayor and citizens of the town do injury to the monastery by de- 
priving it of the mortuaries of the church of St. Martin in the town. 
John Cornwell says the same about the mortuaries. They 
belong to the monastery from its first foundation for the ‘repair 
of the chancel of the church of St. Martin, which the prior and 
convent are still compelled to repair. One Thomas, rector 
of Charleton, deprived the house of its tithes due from the parish 
of Buckland. Richard Dover, cellarer, John Canterbury and 
John Elham, third prior, say the same about the mortuary fees. 
William Hethe says there are three novices who are not taught 
grammar, and that there is no teacher but the subprior; he reads 
the Gospel twice a week to them, and nothing else. He makes the 
same charge against John Copledyke as does Thomas Shrewsbury. 
Richard Bourn, precentor, says the lands and tenements of the house 
are in ruins and its emoluments diminished on account of the 
negligence of the present prior’s predecessor. Alexander Dover, 
novice, says that the third prior punishes for very slight offences, 
and charges them with groundless offences (et jinazit contra eos non- 
nullas offensas indebite). Another complaint is that they have linen 
sheets (lintheamina linea) and not of wool (et non de stamyn) accord- 
ing to St. Benedict’s rule. They have no preceptor to teach them 
grammar. Thomas Colman and Thomas West, Wescot or West- 


Canterbury, John Elham, third prior, William. Hethe, sacrist, Richard Bourn, pre- 
centor, Alexander Dover, Thomas Colman, Thomas Wescot. Thomas Elham and 
William Saltwood, ‘ agrantes in aposteria.’ The house belongs to the Benedictine 
order. It wasrea 418 Sept. and the prior bishop was examined. 
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court, both novices, make the same complaint that there is no 
teacher. Westcourt complains that they sleep in linen sheets. 

The injunctions order the prior not to let his brethren go into 
the town or city of Dover without his special licence, or, in his 
absence, that of the subprior, and if any of the officers go out, for 
instance, the cellarer or other officers for the convenience of the 
monastery, they are not to eat nor drink in any house lest there 
arise any dissension between them and the officers of the town. All 
the canons after they have retired from the refectory are to go im- 
mediately to the dormitory according to the rules of their order, and 
if any officer be absent for a legitimate reason, he must not be out- 
side the dormitory after the eighth hour of the night without the 
prior’s leave. Thereverend father enjoins or. the monks singly that 
they do not go to the town except as above directed, under pain of 
excommunication. The prior must not give leave for this purpose 
to any monk, except for urgent and legitimate cause. To the monks 
the order is given to go to the dormitory before the eighth hour, 
i.e. immediately after they leave the refectory. The officers who 
ought to render accounts are enjoined to do so faithfully and 
annually under oath taken on the Holy Gospel in person at the 
time of their first admission to any office.'* The prior is to provide 
an instructor to teach the novices and monks grammar immediately, 
if he can do so conveniently. The novices are to do work in the 
grammar school three days in the week. The monks are on no 
account to use linen, but woollen both for sheets and for shirts 
(nullo modo utantur lineis sed stamyniis, tam in linthiaminibus quam 
camisiis.) The prior and officers are again enjoined to make a full 
and true account of the state of the whole monastery, and an 
inventory of all the goods, jewels, and ornaments, which inventory 
is to be shown before the octave of Easter. 


God’s House, Dover. 


The next mandate is directed to the Master and Fellows of God's 
House, Dover,'’ which was visited Sept. 20.'* The archbishop 
warned Simon Tempilman that he was not to celebrate mass or fulfil 


6 In 1535 the commissioners spoke well of the house, though Layton says ‘ the 
prior of Dover and his monks be even as others be, but he be the worst of all.’ 
(Gasquet, Henry VIII and the English Monasteries, i. 364.) The commissioners 
said :--‘ The House of Dovour is a goodly house and well repayred in all places, as far 
as we cowd perceyve ; an that the prior (as itt was reported unto us) ffound the house 
att his ffyrst comyng thither indented in ix**li, and hath reduced and brought that to 
cli as itt is said, of whose nowe case dyverse of the honest inhabitantes of Dovour 
shewe them selves veray sory.’ Wright, Suppression of the Monasteries, p. 89. 
Thornton then was no longer prior. The quarrel with the Dover citizens seems to have 
been made up. 

'7 Hospital of St. Mary, Dugdale, vi. 655. , 

18 The master is John Clerke ; the socii are the following :—Vincent Barley, Thomas 


Fuller, John Hebpyyg, John or Thomas Knight, John Salter, brethren and priests. 
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any ecclesiastical function in the diocese of Canterbury or elsewhere, 
under penalty of excommunication, after next Michaelmas. Then 
afterwards this Simon obtained a certain dispensation to obtain a 
benefice, and was instituted to the benefice of Leigh in the diocese 
of Rochester. Simon appearing before the reverend father in the 
chapter-house of God’s House at Dover, begged to be admitted to 
the brotherhood of that house, and to have a stall in the choir 
and a place in the chapter, saying that he wishes when he pleases 
to reside in his benefice, and when he pleases in the said house. The 
reverend father then asked the master and brethren of the said 
house, whether they wished to receive him into their house as a 
brother according to his petition, to which all the brethren and 
the master, examined separately, said that at the time when he 
was in that house and was a brother, he was so quarrelsome, 
brawling, and litigious with the master and his brethren, that 
religion could not be properly observed in a laudable way, and there 
could be no charity amongst the brethren, and therefore the said 
master and brethren humbly beg the reverend father then and there 
not to admit him as a brother to the house, fearing that if he be 
admitted, there may be a total dissolution of charity amongst them 
in future. Then the said reverend father warned this master Simon, 
that immediately after the vigil of St. Michael next ensuing he might 
enter his parish church aforesaid, but that he should not under- 
take any service in the diocese or immediate jurisdiction after the 
said vigil, and that any service already accepted he must leave 
immediately after the said vigil. Vincent Barley, brother of 
the said house, examined, says that whereas according to statute, 
brethren of the house should have an annual meeting (toga) to 
announce their pensions, that meeting is not held. Thomas 
Fuller says as Barley deposes, and also that the master tells 
them the state of the house verbally only, not in writing and does 
not give the particulars. John Hebbyng, Thomas Knight, and 
John Salter all say the same. The injunction orders the master to 
communicate to each of his brethren the amount of their ‘ exhibi- 
tions ’ in a congregation (toga), and that he certify the same to the 
reverend father before the feast of All Saints. He must also give 
proper accounts. 


Folkestone. 


On 22 Sept. the Priory of Folkestone’ was visited. William 
Weston, a monk there, says that he was first professed of the 
order of St. Augustine in the monastery of the Blessed Mary of 
Overey, in Winchester Diocese, and then of the order of St. Benedict 
ut Westminster in the presence of James Burton, now a monk 
of Folkestone, and administrator of spiritual and temporal goods by 


_ Of the order of St. Benedict. Dugdale, iv. 672... 


et ee 
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the authority of the Reverend Father before the next feast of All 
Saints. James Burton without any delay certified the said 
reverend father in writing of his letters licensing him to migrate 
from his diocese (litteris dimissorialibus). Thomas Seale was 
professed, as he asserts, of the order of St. Benedict in the monastery 
of Bermondsey, in Winchester diocese. He is ordered to show his 
dimissorial letters and the above-named James Burton is to 
do the same to certify that all is correct. John Carter was 
professed as he asserts of the Premonstratensian canons in the 
monastery of St. Rhadegund in the diocese of Canterbury, and then 
was professed of the order of St. Benedict in the monastery of 
Folkestone. He also is to show his licence. James Burton is here- 
upon injoined to make a full and true account and inventory.” 


The College of Wye. 


The mandate to the Master and Fellows of the College of 
Wye gives the name of the master, John Goodhew, who showed his 
letters of ordination, collation, and institution to the parish church 
of Staplehurst. A note is made that he has no papal dispensa- 
tion for two incompatible benefices. Thomas Martin is conductus 
and William Gowlaw or Gowrlaw is a Scotchman (scotus). It is 
discovered that the Master of the College frequents in a suspicious 
way the house of John Stephens of Herne Hill in the deanery of 
Ospring. A note is made that there are diverse detecta against 
him as appears in the bills of the deanery of Ospring, of which 
the Canterbury commissioner has copies.”! 


Davington.” 


Matilda Awdeley is prioress and shows her inventory. They 
have rents to the value of 311. 14s., besides demesne lands which 
they hold and cultivate, to the value of 10/. a year. The house 


* In 1535 the commissioners speak well of it: ‘ The house of Folkston is a littill 
house, well repayred, and the prior a veray honest parson, and a veray good husbond, 
and no les belovyd amonges his neypours’ (Wright, Suppression of the Monasteries, 
p. 89). But Dr. Layton found the prior (Bassett) a most iniquitous person (Gasquet, 
p. 364). 

** Thomas Rogers, socius, Thomas Penycoke, curatus, William Gowlaw, Thomas 
Martin belong to the house. The names of the clerks are Richard Mount, John 
Bate, John Freman, Thomas Densse; the names of the choristers, Nicholas and 
Richard Freman, Robert Weever, and John Maister. The visitation was held 25 Sept. 
in the ‘ vestibule.’ 

*? Davington or Daunton, near Faversham, of the Benedictine order. The nuns 
had for some time suffered from poverty. ‘ At last, in the 27th of Henry the Eighth, 
it being found before the escheator of the county that neither prioress nor nuns were 
left in the nunnery to perform the services of the foundation, the house lapsed to the 
crown, tanguam locum profanum et dissolutum.’ Dugdale, Mon. iv. 288. This 
mandate’to the prioress and convent of nuns at Davington, dated 27 Sept., gives the 
names of nuns, Dame Elizabeth Awdeley and Elizabeth Bath, both professed ; Agnes 
Clement and Elizabeth Rickard, not professed. 
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has to pay 20s. to the archbishop for board at the time of his 
visitation. Elizabeth Awdeley, professed at Cambridge, has been 
here twenty years. When examined, she says everything is done 
well in the house and according to their rule. Elizabeth Bath, 
professed of the monastery of Malling (Benedictine), in the diocese 
of Rochester, has been here ten years. On examination she says 
the rents and revenues of the house decrease owing to the guilt of 
the officers. As to other matters in detail all is well. Agnes 
Clement, not professed, has been there fifteen years and says all 


is well; Elizabeth Rickard, not professed, an inmate for ten years, 
the same. 


[No injunction follows. | 


God’s House, Ospring. 


On 28 Sept. the visitors were at God’s House, Ospring, in the 
diocese of Canterbury. Master Woodruff, sacre theologie professor, 
is its warden. He says he believes that in the first foundation of 
the hospital the warden and fellows thereof were priests professed 
of the order of the Holy Cross (cruciferarii) and that they used to 
wear the cross on their shoulders. Forty years ago one Master 
Darell, brother of John Darell, Knight, was warden of the 
hospital. In the time of his incumbency he and the three priests, 
his consocii, were professed and used to wear the cross. The 


present warden says that one of his consocii obtained papal leave 
to procure a benefice, and has done so by means of papal letters. 
The new master, Robert Woodruff, was appointed by the king as 
former custodians had been.” 


Faversham.” 


The mandate to the Abbot and Convent of Faversham is dated 
30 Sept. The prior, examined on the state of the house and on 
its observances, says that the alms of victuals and drink bestowed on 
the poor have been taken away by the monks, so that they are not 
given bountifully and largely to the poor, but are distributed at 
one time or another amongst friends of the monks, according to 
the decision of the monks. Women have ingress to the cloister 


*3 Who granted it to St. John’s College, Cambridge. 7 Hen.8. It was for a master 
and three regular brethren, and two secular clerks. Dugdale, vi. 764. 

** The house was founded 1147, for a convent of Cluniac monks brought from the 
priory of Bermondsey. The abbot was John Shepey, alias Castelocke, the last abbot 
of Faversham, from whom the commissioners of 1535 tried to wrest his house on the 
ground of his advanced age. Wright, Suppression of the Monasteries, p. 103. 

** Robert Faversham is prior, the monks are John Preston, William Goodwyn- 
stone, chaplain, William Bidenden, subprior and chanter, John Boughton, sacrist, 
Thomas Lenham, cellarer, Thomas Bermondsey, subchanter, Thomas Ware, William 
Barley, refectorarius, Robert Bendissh, John Hartey, subsacrist, William Harnehill 
and Thomas Sellygn (thirteen in all). . 
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and to the refectory, and are not shut out by doors or gates as in 
other monasteries. A note is made to inquire into the number of 
monks according to the scheme of the foundation. John Preston, 
aged fifty-six, examined, says the old stipend is no longer paid 
in money, according to old custom, but in clothes. He begs 
that he may be relieved of the burden of his duties in the choir, 
for he stands professed of the said monastery forty-one years. 
William Bidenden, subprior, says the same about the stipend. 
Yet, he says, this payment in clothes and other necessaries exceeds 
in value the sum of money paid them of old. But, he says, some 
avoid entering religion in that monastery because the stipend is 
not paid in money. He knows in this menastery sixteen pro- 
fessed monks, and has been there himself sixteen years. John 
Boughton, professed for fourteen years, says food and drink are 
not properly given to them in the refectory as they should be. He 
agrees that the new ‘ exhibition’ is worth more, but complains that 
they have nobody deputed to give them out clothes except the 
abbot, so that if they lack shoes or anything of the kind, they 
must all have recourse to the abbot, to whom they think they 
ought not to go, but rather to an inferior person. If the stipend 
were paid in money, they would get a certain addition from their 
friends, which now they do not have, as all goes to the abbot. 
Thomas Lenham, cellarer, knows seventeen professed monks. 
He has been professed fifteen years. He agrees with Boughton 
on the impropriety of going to the abbot for clothes, quod non 
decet in animo suo ut dicit. Thomas Bermondsey, ten years 
professed of that house, says he has been punished for an offence 
according to rule, but besides this the abbot has deprived him of 
all his money. Now he has not a penny for anything. He 
thinks it is too severe. He knows sixteen monks professed there. 
Thomas Ware, professed of that house eleven years, knows seven- 
teen monks. He says one Glover, butler (not a monk), is hostile to 
him and to almost all the monks in performing his office, and 
he was especially disagreeable at the time when the said Thomas 
was ill. William Barley says John Boughton is so rixosus et 
contumeliosus that he leads the monks into discord. He says 
each monk used to have certain mortuary fees in the said mon- 
astery. This money has been, and is still, taken away from 
them. Robert Bendisshe answered, as is shown in his bill. John 
Hartey, professed in that monastery, says that they have not 
enough clothing ; for instance, each lacks a ‘ curtell’ (anglice), and 
other provisions for keeping out the cold of winter. They do not 
have enough woollen shirts, nor in bed what are called ‘straylles’ 
(blankets), and whilst the clothes are at the wash they have 
to wear the same woollen clothes (stamina) in bed as they wore in 
the day. He says, further, that each monk should haye one 
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noble for the obit of one Bilsington; this noble was taken away 
from the witness last year. William Harnhill, professed, says 
that one Glover, who is butler, conducts himself badly in the con- 
vent—not as a servant, but rather as a master—he often makes 
complaints against the monks without cause; for instance, a 
certain monk sent a letter (misit literam missivam) to his parents by 
the said Glover, and he forthwith showed it to the abbot, pointing 
out to the prejudice of that monk that he should not have sent it. 
He says, also, that each monk in priest’s orders used to have 
40d., and each other monk 20d.; this was taken away from them 
last year. Robert Bendisshe and John Hartey do not give in 
their memoritoria as religious men should, but they make up a 
book, and this is accepted as an acquittance of their returns. 
Thomas Sellyng, examined, says the cellarer does not provide 
good food for the refectory, and thatthe meat there is under- 
done, and only half roasted (carnes sunt via semicocte et semias- 
sarte). He says that Bendisshe is a blockhead (hebetis ingenii) 
and a poor scholar (parum eruditus), and that he is exempted from 
returning an account of his rents. 

The injunctions order the abbot and convent to distribute alms 
in food and drink. Women are not to be allowed to come into 
the cloister, and no monk is to speak with any woman in the nave 
of the church. The abbot is to appoint a chamberlain, who shall 
provide the convent with the necessary clothes ; it is too inferior an 
office for the abbot. Sufficient food and drink, and properly pre- 
pared, are to be provided in the refectory, especially on fast 
days. Each monk is to have two stamina and two ‘ strayles,’ both 
for :shirts and for blankets. The abbot is to give John Ber- 
mondsey the money which belongs to him from the obit of Bil- 
sington. The abbot is enjoined not to exempt any from giving 
accounts, anglice Rendryng (put in, we may suppose, for the benefit 
of the ignorant Bendisshe). The abbot should distribute to each 
monk his share of the money gained from the burials or obits of 
the dead. William Boughton is warned to conduct himself modestly 
and charitably towards the brethren in future. The abbot is ordered 
to make Glover, the butler, behave himself better to the monks. The 
abbot is enjoined to let John Bermondsey enjoy the same liberty 
as the other brethren enjoy. Then the archbishop warns the abbot 
to give in his account:of the state of the house before Easter next. 


Leedes.™ 
The mandate is to the Prior and Convent of the house and 
priory of the Blessed Mary and St. Nicholas at Leedes.” 
Richard Chetham, prior, says that all things are well observed 


26 House of Austin Canons. 
*” Richard Chetham is prior. The remaining fratres are John Bredgar, formerly 
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according to his commands. John Bredgar, formerly prior, is 
vicar of Marden at a distance of six miles from the monastery, 
and rarely comes to the monastery, but he says he thinks all things 
are well governed in that monastery. Thomas Vincent, sub- 
prior, says there is much that has been and has to be reformed 
in the house by the prior and subprior. John London is vicar 
of Stockbury. John Goldstone, professed of the house thirty 
years, says he performs the divine offices in the parish church 
of Bilsington which is appropriated to Bilsington priory. John 
Leicester, professed for thirty years, says that all is well, and so 
does Thomas Harietsham, professed of the house. Thomas Lang- 
ley says the prior has taken away certain lights in the chapel 
of the Blessed Mary, for there were once ten wax lights burning 
before her image, and now the prior furnishes only five.* The 
prior admitted William Parys, a Frenchman, to the brother- 
hood of the priory without the consent of his brethren. The prior 
sends a scholar to study [at the university] without consulting the 
brethren ; the seniors ought to be convoked for that purpose. Further 
he says that what ought to be given for the souls of the founders 
is not distributed amongst the brethren. The prior presents chap- 
lains to benefices without the consent of the brethren. He begs 
that the prior may not get the monastery into debt for lambs, 
mills, nor for repairing a bridge and especially the bridges of 
Rochester and Borstal.” F. Thomas Egerton, examined, says that 
the prior does not punish his brethren according to the rule of St. 
Augustine but according to his own will, with passion, and by 
chastising them he does not correct but only excites them to anger, 
and if the brethren resist him in the punishings, the prior calls 
them all into the chapter-house and proclaims them heretics. He 
does not treat the brethren with fatherly love. Egerton begs that 
the prior may not seal with the common seal without the consent 
of the seniors. 

J. Wodroff, examined, says the same about the use of the 
seal. The prior takes away every week the fee of 12d. from the 
brother celebrating high mass, and does not pay him. The brother 
celebrating high mass should have weekly the sum of 4d. at the 
desire of William Clarke, as expressed in his will. The master of 
the grammar school receives certain moneys from the lands of 
master Clarke so that he teaches gratis. One Stephen Norton 
bequeathed to the brother celebrating high mass 4d. a week, and 
prior, Thomas Vincent, subprior, John London, John Goldstone, John Leicestre, 
Thomas Harietsham, Thomas Langley, Thomas Egerton, John Wodroff, John Fortte, 
John Tenterden, John Fyneux, Robert Renham, John Maideston, William Parys, 


Thomas Broke, Thomas Chetham, John Bromfield, Robert Ledes, Archelaus Comber- 
land (twenty in all). 


% The church was celebrated for this figure of the Virgin Mary. Dugdale, vi. 216. 
2° Boston MS, 
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the prior takes the money away contrary to the wish of the dead 
man. He begs the archbishop will ordain that the prior must give 
a licence to the brethren to have access to the person of the arch- 
bishop for the purpose of securing reforms, the licence being first 
procured of the prior. It was thus established by the Lord Cardinal 
Bourchier, but the statute has been erased from the book, and 
John Maideston supports this. The infirm brethren are not well 
governed and have nobody to look after them. 

John Fortte, professed of the priory of Launceston, in the 
diocese of Exeter, has been three years in this priory. He begs he 
may be sent back to the priory of Launceston, and that the arch- 
bishop will write for him to the Bishop of Exeter, that he may 
authorise his return to Launceston. John Tenterden, John Fyneux, 
professed here eight years, Robert Renham and John Bromfield 
say allis well. John Maideston asks that the prior may correct 
in a more fatherly way, and not with so much severity. The prior 
does not make his account annually. 

William Paris, a Frenchman, has been in the priory four years. 
He complains that the prior’s accounts do not give details. The 
prior laid violent hands on him and kicked him (subpeditavit) and 
the prior forbade him to go to the lord [archbishop]. He begs that 
in future the prior may not apply his hands or feet to his brethren 
(non mittat manus et pedes in confratres suos). On Tuesday last John 
Bromfield laid violent hands on him. Robert Leedes and Thomas 
Chetham complain of the prior’s rigour; the prior had. whipped 
Leedes outside the chapter-house, in the refectory, and Chetham 
finds the brethren are punished too severely when they complain 
that the meat and fish are badly served. Archelaus Comburland 
is not professed ; Thomas Broke is a brother of Bilsington, and has 
been at Leedes one year. 

The injunctions order the prior to seal nothing with the common 
seal for which he has not the consent of the senior brethren, or at 
least without the consent of the larger and saner number of his 
brethren. He must give annually his account in writing to the 
brethren. The prior, subprior, and all the officers are to punish 
with fatherly love, not with rigour. The prior is to give licences to 
the brethren to appeal to the archbishop on questions of reform ; 
a deputy from the prior is to accompany the brother who gets the 
licence. The prior is to burn ten wax lights before the image of 
the Blessed Virgin. He is to pay the sum weekly to the brother 
celebrating high mass from the bequests of Norton and Stephen 
Clarke, and 12d. weekly to the chaplain celebrating for the soul 
of Nicholas Potyn, as im the book of Henry Chichele, formerly 
archbishop, under a fine of 4l. sterling to the archbishop. The 
prior is to pay a teacher to instruct the more youthful of the 
brethren. 
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The visitation of the Prior and Convent of Bilsington® took 
place Sept. 24. Nothing is said about the condition of the house. 


Shepey. 


15. On Oct. 2, the visitors were in the chapter-house of tho 
Prioress and Convent of Shepey. Agnes Revers, prioress, says 
all is in good order, except that she doubts whether Anicia 
Tanfeld, cantarista, behaves well to the sisters, and whether she 
provides properly for the observances in the choir. Being asked 
about the number of nuns in the convent, she says she has heard 
there were seventeen. She knew of fourteen; she herself wished 
to inerease the number to fourteen (sic) if she could find any who 
wished to enter religion. 

Agnes Norton, subprioress, says they have no maid-servant 
whose duty it is to serve the convent with food and drink and 
other necessaries, but the house is served by a woman, an outsider 
from the town. There is no house for the infirm {anglice, Fermory), 
but those who are ill die in the dormitory. She knows of fifteen 
nuns and has heard of seventeen. The gate of the cloister is closed 
too strictly, not only after supper, but at the time of divine service. 
The prioress does not give any accounts. Indeed she has never 
heard of any account being given. Anicia Tanfeld says that they 
have no maid called the Covent Servante, whose duty, as it used 
to be of old time, was to serve the nuns with food and drink and 
to wash their clothes, wherefore the stipend of every person in 
the convent is diminished. The gate of the cloister is closed im- 
mediately after the bell rings for vespers and remains shut until it 
rings for prime ; this, in the opinion of the convent, is too strict, 
especially in summer-time, because it might remain open until after 
supper, as she says. The prioress does not render her accounts to 
the convent. They have no domum infirmorum (anglice, a Fermory), 
Elizabeth Chatok, cantarista, says they have no famulam deputa- 
tam (anglice, a Covent seruante), and makes the same complaint 
about the door, clauditur nimis tempestive tempore presertim estiuali. 
Elizabeth Stradlyng says the same about the servant. There 
is no infirmary, but the prioress means to build one as soon as 
she conveniently can. The accounts are not properly rendered. 
She says the menservants of the prioress do not behave properly 
to the convent, but they speak of the convent contemptuously 
and dishonestly, thus ruining the convent. 

Mildred Wigmor says the cloister door is closed before vespers. 
For lack of a servant their stipend is diminished 2s. a year, paid 
to the washerwoman, and the nuns cannot go out and fetch neces- 
saries. Dorothea Darell says the door of the cloister is shut 


* Priory of Austin Canons. Dugdale, vi. 492. * Benedictine nuns. 
VOL. VI.—-NO. XXI. D 
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directly after they have gone to vespers. Agnes Bolney says all 
is well. Anna Petitt notices the lack of (anglice) a convent-woman, 
who is wanted especially in time of sickness. However, one of the 
convent does serve them, leaying her place in the kitchen for the 
refectory. She agrees with Dorothea Darell that the prioress does 
not render accounts. There used to be seventeen nuns. When 
they are ill they have to hire women for themselves and pay them out 
of. their own money. The door of the cloister is closed directly 
after the bell rings for vespers. Ursula Gosborn says all is well. 

The injunctions issued by Cuthbert Tunstall, who conducted the 
inquiry, make the usual order that the prioress render accounts to 
the convent and to the archbishop with an inventory. She is to 
provide an’ honest woman-servant. She must make up the number 
of the house to fourteen as soon as she conveniently can, and build 
an infirmary at her earliest convenience, before any other buildings. 
The nuns must make the accustomed repair of the chancel of 
Bobbing before the Feast of St. John the Baptist’s Nativity under 
the penalty of the law. 


Maidstone. 


The next mandate is directed to the Master and Fellows of the 
College of Maidstone, on 6 October; the prior and officers are 
warned to make full accounts and inventories, and the college is to 
show its right to the appropriations of Sutton, Linton, and Farleigh 
churches.* 


Cumbwell. 


The last visitation belongs to the next year, 3 June, 1512. 
The mandate is to the Prior and Convent of the house or priory of 
canons at Cumbwell.** Tunstall was visitor and held his inquest 
in the chapter-house. He finds Thomas Patenden is prior, and 
has been for thirty-two years. He is examined on the articles 
of his religion and the state of his priory. John Halynbery, 
professed in the said house for twenty-five years, says all is well 
as far as he has noticed. John Sohepey, professed for thirty 
years, says the infirmary is in great need of repairs. Nobody is 
deputed to tend the sick. He has not enough clothes for his body. 
He had been ill two years and had not had the necessary food. 
He says also Roger Maidstone, canon, laid violent hands on him 
about the Feast of the Conception of the Blessed Virgin Mary last 


* At the dissolution there were ten nuns and the prioress, so a slight improvement 
had been made. Dugdale, ii. 50. 

* Tunstall visited, examining in the vestibule. Master William Grocyn, B.D., is 
master, Giles Rede sub-master, Thomas Nicolls chaplain and fellow, Robert Ward 
the same, David Knowdisley seneschal and fellow and rector of Crudale, Thomas 
Hanson chaplain and fellow, John Cotyn the same, 

* Order of St. Augustine. 
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year. A memorandum is made, that the prior never accounts for 
the state of the said priory in the presence of his brethren. Dom. 
John Lanny, professed for twenty-four years, says there is not 
enough to eat and drink, there is no provision for the infirm in 
the infirmary, and when they fall ill they must lie in the dormitory. 
The canons do not know the state of the priory, and the prior never 
renders any account. He had received from the papal court a 
capacity to receive a priory and also a benefice in commendam, and 
says he has done so with the licence of the prior. ‘The capacity 
remains in the hands of the vicar of Ticehurst.” The manors of 
Benenden * and Thurnham * need great repairs owing to the neglect 
of the prior. They have not the necessary clothing, nor any money 
to mend what they have.** The prior and convent laid him under 
a debt of 40/. in an obligation without any condition to Robert 
Rede, justice of the king, and to a certain Weldisshe senior 
near Maideston, which obligation remains in the hands of the 
minister of Mottenden, and the convent arranged by a special 
mandate and request of the said prior so that the said house should 
not be indebted to the said Robert Rede and Weldysshe. John 
Lyndesey, professed there twenty-four years, says the infirmary is 
not repaired. Roger Maidston, deacon, professed there six years, 
says the infirmary needs repair, otherwise all is well as far as he 
has noticed, but there is not enough to eat and drink nor enough 
clothes. William Wadeherst, acolyte, professed six years, says 
there is no teacher of grammar. 

The injunctions order a proper account and inventory. Sufficient 
repairs are to be made to enable the sick canons to use the 
infirmary before the Feast of All Saints. Suitable attendants are to 
be provided for the sick, and the canons must have enough food 
and drink and good clothes, according to the rule of religion, also 
there must be a teacher of grammar for the canons before the Feast 
of the Nativity of St. John the Baptist. The manors are to be 
repaired. The prior says the obligation made between Dom. Robert 
Reed and Weldysshe, remaining in the hands of the minister of the 
house of Mottenden, is cancelled. He is to show the cancelled ob- 
ligation to the archbishop. 

Here the visitation ended. Its list of complaints contains many 
that are ludicrously huaman—many that might come from any body 
of persons enjoying a state charity at the present day. They lend 
no support to the theory that the inmates of religious houses were 
steeped in inhuman wickedness. On the other hand, the decay 
of the monastic spirit is obvious throughout. 

Mary Bateson. 


3% * Tysehurst ’ in manuscript. % * Badmonden’ in manuscript. 
__*” *Thornham’ in manuscript. 
~ .- 38 The trouse was dissolved 27 Hen. VIII as below 2001: yearly value. 
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Dr. Nicholas Sander 


II\HE name of Dr. Nicholas Sander is hardly known except as that 

of the author of a work on the English Reformation. Never- 
theless there is much that is curious both in his own fortunes and 
in the history of his book, no account of which seems yet to have 
been published. Moreover, though generally allowed to rank as 
an authority on the history of his times, his place as such has been 
left somewhat undefined. It may not be amiss, therefore, to look 
back at the man and his book, and to advert to the reasons which 
give it value. 

A life study of Nicholas Sander might by itself form a tempting 
subject for a biographer. It is intimately connected with some 
great phases of English history, materials for it are plentiful, and it 
abounds in strong contrasts of scene. The quiet Surrey home and 
academic peace of Winchester and Oxford change to the splen- 
dours of Rome, Trent, and Madrid ; these again are varied by diplo- 
matie missions and ecclesiastical visitations in Prussia, Poland, and 
Austria, with pauses for literary work among the quaint cities of 
Flanders, while the curtain falls on a peaceful death-scene amid the 
horrors of a barbarous war. At present we must only glance at 
those cireumstances in his eareer which will throw light on his 
position as an author. 

3orn of a good family, which afterwards suffered much in the 
cause of religion, Nicholas Sander had made some progress in the 
course of university preferment at Oxford, when the changes conse- 
quent on Elizabeth’s accession drove him abroad. At Rome he 
came under the notice of Cardinal Hosius, who conceived so high 
an idea of his talents that he took him as one of his theologians to 
the council of Trent. After the close of the council, 4 Dec. 1563, 
Sander remained with his patron and Cardinal Commendone during 
their various missions from the Holy See to the king of Poland and 
other German princes, and thus it was not till near the close of 
that decade that he found himself free to devote all his energies to 
the special service of the cause which he had nearest at heart. 

Spanish Flanders and the north of France were then full of 
religious refugees from England, whose chief centre was Lonvain. 
There Sander joined them, and devoted himself earnestly to the sup- 
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port of their cause. His labours at this period were incessant, but 
they were also the most congenial he ever engaged in. Besides his 
work as professor at the university, his activity as a controversialist 
was wonderful. During the four years in which he was engaged 
in a war of books with Jewel, Nowell, and other protestant divines, 
he produced three or four volumes a year, all of them full of close 
reasoning and showing much research. These qualities are seen 
at their best in his great work ‘ De Visibili Monarchia,’ a folio com- 
prising a vast number of testimonies from the fathers, doctors, and 
councils, arranged chronologically, on the subjects then most contro- 
verted in Europe. So great was the success of this volume, that 
St. Pius V. summoned him to Rome in January 1572, and his friends 
confidently believed that he would now be advanced to the purple. 
But the pope died shortly after Sander’s arrival, and his plans were 
never known. Sander, however, remained at Rome for a year and 
a half, apparently in the post of adviser on English affairs, and it 
was during his sojourn there that he composed the smallest yet 
most famous of all his works, the ‘ Books on the Rise and Growth of 
the English Schism,’ gathered, as he tells us in his preface, ‘ from 
public records, or from the testimony, oral and written, of men of 
the greatest consideration, or at least from my own knowledge and 
observation.” ! 

In November 1573 he went to Spain, and appears to have 
remained there for the next five years, presumably dealing with 
Philip about the pensions paid by him to the refugees, for they had 
elected Sander as their procurator before he left Flanders. Doubt- 
less, tuo, he urged upon the king his favourite scheme of reducing 
the protestant government in England by force of arms. ‘The 
state of christendom dependeth upon the stout assailing of England,’ 
he wrote? to his intimate friend Dr. William Allen, president of the 
seminary of Douay. But Philip was unfavourable. ‘The king is 
as fearful of war,’ in Sander’s opinion, ‘as a child of fire.’ And thus 
he was all the more anxious to leave his naturally irksome post. 
‘I have none other thing in this world so at the heart as to be with 
you, nor can I get leave to depart hence.’ Eighteen months later 
he left stealthily on his last fatal journey. 

Sir James Fitzmaurice and Sir Thomas Stukely had persuaded 
the pope to allow them to execute in Ireland the sentence of depriva- 
tion against Elizabeth. Stukely, whose strange changes of side stand 
out remarkable even in that age of adventurers, at once diverted 
the forces with which he had been entrusted to the aid of the king of 
‘Portugal in the-conquest of Morocco, and was lost, with all his men, 
at the disastrous battle of Alcazar. But Fitzmaurice, in spite of 


' Preface, sub fin. 


> State Papers. Dom. Eliz. y. 118,-n. 13. Printed, F.. Knox, Records of Eng. 
Catholics, ii. 38. 
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Philip’s prohibition, found means through the sympathy of the 
Spanish to slip over to Ireland, and Sander, by the pope’s order; 
accompanied him as nuncio. It would not surprise us to find that 
Sander went rather from obedience than willingly in this feeble 
expedition, which was, after all, a mockery of the ‘ stout assailing’ 
which he advocated. Certainly, his friends expressed their discon- 
tent openly. ‘ Why does the pope send Sander to Ireland? We 
value him more highly than the whole of Ireland.’* But, once 
embarked, he threw himself heart and soul into the enterprise, and 
the rest of the story of his life is an unbroken tale of incredible 
difficulty and disaster met with absolutely unwavering courage. 

Fitzmaurice was shot through the heart in the first skirmish, 
and there was small appearance of that readiness to rise on which 
the exiles had built so much. Moreover, the promised help from 
abroad seemed to be never coming, and such forces as could be 
raised were far too ill-armed and undisciplined to resist the English 
in the open field. Once Sander’s party was actually captured by 
their pursuers, but he escaped in the twilight, passing himself off 
as one of the English force by his shouts of ‘ Slaughter the Irish! 
Slaughter the Irish!’ Such at least is the account of those who 
did not recognise him.* 

Amid these reverses Sander was the soul of the resistance. At 
first he held out high hopes of simultaneous risings in Scotland and 
England, and of powerful invasions from abroad—visions which’ to 
us, wise after the event, seem to point to something like extraya- 
gance in his mind, for we can now see that their realisation was 
never probable. On the other hand, there are not wanting signs 
that his dreams were not so quixotic as might appear ; for powers 
were actually given by the English government to the lord deputy 
(of which Sander, of course, knew nothing) to treat with the rebels, 
and grant them, if necessary, toleration in religion.’ But the fierce 
and barbarous vigour of the English officers reduced the Irish to 
the greatest straits, and Burghley’s carefully disseminated reports 
of the destruction of all the Geraldines led to the delay of the papal 
succours at Coruiia, in the belief that there was no one left to help. 
At last a frigate came over to discover the state of affairs in Ireland, 
and Sander, who had months before declared that he remained ‘in 
pledge to be massacred (for that was his manner of speech) unless 
those forces did shortly arrive,’® loudly upbraided its officers for 
the remissness of their government in keeping faith. Again he 
received fair promises, and though their. execution. was once. more 
delayed, slight gleams of good. fortune, destined soon to -be. over- 


* J. Pits, De Illustribus Angliae Scriptoribus, 1619, p. 774. 
* Calendar of Carew MS. 12 Aug. 1580. 

> Froude, xi. 212 and 230, from Simancas MS, 

* Carew MS., January 1580, p. 199, 
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shadowed by still darker clouds of disaster, began at this time to 
steal over his cause. 

Fresh recruits joined the standard of revolt, which was 
immensely strengthened by the loss inflicted on the new deputy, 
Lord Grey, at the battle of Glendalough, and not long after that 
the promised troops arrived, bringing with them money and arms. 
The latter were stored for use in the fort of Smerwick (St. Mary 
Wick), where the newcomers had strongly entrenched themselves. 
Then fortune, which had thus, as it might appear, favoured them 
with a base of operations and fair field for fighting, turned once 
more. Don Bastian de San Josepho, the new commander, was, in 
fact, utterly unfitted for the desperate fighting which those Irish 
wars involved. He suffered himself to be blockaded by a force not 
greatly exceeding his own, and at the end of the second day was 
clinging to the knees of Lord Grey crying for mercy. The fort 
surrendered, and the English soldiers under Raleigh, after securing 
the booty, murdered at their general’s order every man, woman, and 
child that was found within the enclosure. Eight hundred lives 
were sacrificed that forenoon, fot the victors only spared some 
twenty or thirty officers for ransom, in order that on their return to 
their country they might tell the tale of the extreme poverty of 
Ireland. To the answer to Grey’s dispatch announcing his victory, 
Elizabeth ‘ prefixed a gracious sentence in her own hand’: ‘I joy,’ 
she said, ‘ that you have been the instrument of God’s glory, which 
I mean to give you no cause to forethink,’’ afterwards adding that 
she would have been better pleased had the choice of justice or 
mercy been left to her in all cases, for then ‘as well the heads as 
the inferiors had received punishment according to their demerits ;’ 
a hideous innuendo, when we remember how wholesale the slaughter 
was. But we should notice that Grey had said nothing of the hang- 
ing of the women, nor of an almost greater piece of barbarity, which 
followed two days later. 

Among the prisoners had been found a priest, Laurence Moore, 
Oliver Plunket, a gentleman of the Pale, and William Walsh, 
Sander’s English servant. They were reserved to be tried ‘ judi- 
ciallye.’ This was brief. They were offered the oath of allegiance 
and supremacy, and on its refusal received sentence, which was 
immediately followed by execution. They were led to a forge, their 
arms and legs broken in three places; that night they lay in the 
most exquisite agony, and next morning were hanged, drawn, and 
quartered.® 

Happily for himself, Sander was not in the fort at the time of 


7 Froude, xi. 238. Grey was, however, afterwards temporarily disgraced, but appa- 
rently only pro forma. R. Simpson, Campion. p. 235. 

8 Sander to Cardinal Como, 9 Jan. 1581. Record Oilice, Roman Transcripts 
(Stevenson), vol. iii. 
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its capture, for if such was the treatment accorded to his very ser- 
vant we may well wonder what his fate would have been had he 
fallen alive into the hands of the English. In truth his danger was 
still extreme, for anyone might have had pardon at the price of be- 
traying ‘ that papistical, arrogant traitor.’ But despite his losses 
and his danger Sander’s high courage never failed for a moment. 
‘'This is well shown in a very characteristic composition,® probably 
the last he ever penned. It is a proclamation intended to raise the 
spirit of his followers to the level of his own. ‘To achieve this he 
does not attempt to blink his losses ; rather he confidently points to 
them as proofs that God will undertake their cause Himself. And 
certainly, as far as Sander was concerned, what followed was perhaps 
as happy a course as could be expected. He was attacked by dys- 
entery, and died somewhat suddenly, and very peacefully, at the end 
of February or the beginning of March 1581. 

The end of Sander’s life throws back a lurid light on much that 
may seem obscure in its previous course. In times of peace it 
is hard to conceive the horrors of war, and so we may easily fail to 
bring home to ourselves the reality of the struggles amid which 
Sander’s lot was cast. But the massacre of Smerwick and 
the inhuman cruelties done to his servant show us unmistakably 
how real and ruthless were the foes against whom Sander strove. 
These excesses were but extreme forms of the persecution which 
had wrecked his home and driven him from his native land. 
Thenceforward his life had been devoted to combating with act, 
word, and pen the movement which finally overwhelmed him, and 
accordingly there come to be sayings and doings of his which cannot 
be understood except by those who bear this contest in mind. 

Looking, however, to those features in his life which directly 
soucern his credibility as an historian, we recognise several of a 
favourable character, none which exclude a favourable interpretation. 
Ile was a noted scholar and contemporary of most of the events he 
describes. He won the confidence of great rulers abroad though 
he entered their service late in life devoid of favour and introduction. 
More noteworthy still, perhaps, is the incident, that so divided a 
party as that of the English refugees should have selected him as 
arbitrator in the division of their pensions ; and, most important of 
all, his official position at Madrid and the Vatican must have 
brought opportunities of acquiring first-hand information of the 
highest value. And if, on the other hand, it be objected that he 
misled the Irish into a ruinous revolt, it may fairly be answered 
that, while such an assumption overstrains his responsibility, he 
unquestionably shared in their dangers, risked even more than 
they did, and died at his post. Let us now pass from the author 
to his book, ‘ De Schismate Anglicano.’ 


® Ellis, Orig. Letters, 2nd. ser. vol. iii. p. 93. 
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What will strike us most, perhaps, at first sight about it is this, 
that it had in its day a larger circulation on the continent than 
any other book about England whatever. In the first ten years 
after its publication in 1585 the number of editions amounted to 
fifteen ; and though the total number finally more than doubled this, 
all but two modern translations were printed abroad. In Germany 
it appeared nine times, in France seven times, in Spain six times, 
in Italy four times, as well as in Holland, Poland, and Portugal. 
These publications were in Latin, French, German, Spanish, Italian, 
Portuguese, and Polish." 

Next let us note the remarkable consensus of writers who have 
accepted it as an authority. It may briefly be said that practically 
all writers on the Catholic side, from Bellarmine and Suarez down 
to Benedict XIV, refer to his name as a sufficient warrant for the 
facts to be found in his work, and the continuator of Baronius is 
often content to copy from him at length when English affairs are 
to be described. He was, in fact, the standard authority for his party 
until the appearance of Dr. Lingard. Last and not least amid the 
peculiar features of the book is the extraordinary abuse heaped 
upon it by its adversaries. 

We now turn more particularly to the history of the volume, 
which, as we have seen, was commenced at Rome about the year 
1572, but left unfinished. Unfinished, however, as it was, it soon 
found favour, as books of its class often did in those days, when 
printing was expensive, in manuscript copies, one of which was 
secured by Edward Rishton four years after Sander’s death, and at 
the request of Dr. Jodocus Skarnkert of Cologne prepared for the 
press. Sander’s works were in fact in great requisition at the time; 
a treatise on Justification had just been published at Trier, and 
his great work ‘De Visibili Monarchia’ was reprinted twice by 
German enterprise, while other works, ‘ De Clave Davidis’ and ‘ De 
Fide ’ were also sought out and published in that country. 

Rishton, who was himself a careful student of history, and had 
published a little work entitled ‘ Synopsis Rerum Ecclesiasticarum 
usque ad Annum Christi 1577,’ now entirely lost, found his task as 
editor an easy one as far as regarded Sander’s first two books, 
which treat of the reigns of Henry, Edward, and Mary. Witha few 
corrections they were ready for the press, and still bear in their style 
and composition evident sigus of having proceeded from a different 
hand to that which has given us the last book on the history of 
Elizabeth. Sander’s description of this would need, so Rishton 
found, very much alteration. It was now twelve years behind date, 
and the addition of so much new matter would entail the remodelling 
of the whole. He therefore wisely put Sander’s work aside and 


” See British Museum Catalogue, and De Backer, Bibliothéque des team ¢ de 
la Comp. de Jésus, sub voce P. Ribadeneyra, n. 5. 
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wrote a fresh history for himself, prefixing a ‘synopsis’ to explain 
what he had done and why. But before the work thus corrected 
saw the light, death again intervened. Rishton died of the plague 
at Ste. Ménéhould on 30 June, 1585, and was there buried. He 
had only been freed from prison in England in the preceding 
January.'! 

Who Dr. Jodocus Skarnkert was, who finally saw the book 
through the press, we know not. It is, however, to be remarked that 
he had no scruple in making anonymous additions to Rishton’s 
work. A priest and a layman having suffered in England shortly 
after Rishton’s death, accounts of both were added, together with a 
mention of the deportation of thirty priests and two laymen on 24 


Sept. of the same year. The volume was brought out at Cologne 
with the following title :— 


Doctissimi viri Nicolai Sanderi, de origine ac progressu Schismatis 
Anglicani liber. Continens historiam maxime ecclesiasticam, annorum 
circiter sexaginta, lectu dignissimam : nimirum, ab anno 21 regni Henrici 
8 quo primum cogitare coepit de repudianda legitima uxore serenissima 
Catherma, usque ad hunc vigesimum septimum Elizabethae, quae ultima 
est ejusdem Henricisoboles. Editus et auctus per Edouardum Rishtonum. 


Praecipua capita totius operis post praefationem authoris continentur. 
Coloniae Agrippinae, Anno Domini 1585.'? 


Following.the fortunes of the little volume, we now tiirn to Rome, 
whither Dr. William Allen and Father Robert Persons had been 
summoned in August 1585 to hold the same post which Sander had 
once filled, viz. to advise the Pope on English affairs. Now Persons 
was a man like Sander in very many respects, and especially in the 
faculty for carving out work. ‘To spend long hours in business at 
the Vatican, to direct the affairs of the English Jesuit mission, to 
correspond with its various members then scattered amongst their 
brethren on the continent—for in those early days they were too 
few to constitute a province of their own—was not enough to satisfy 
the energies of this untiring man. He too had become possessed 
of a manuscript copy of Sander’s compilation and set to work to 
prepare it for the press. This is evident from the existing state of 
the document, still preserved at the English College, Rome,'* which 
contains emendations written in his unmistakable hand in the mar- 
gin. These notes cease after fol. 46, from which we may conjecture 
that at this stage the edition just published in Germany became 
available, and that his subsequent alterations were made on the 
printed volume. The MS., however, contains a few notes in ariother 
" Pits, De Illust. Ang. Scriptoribus, p. 787. 
i. 206 and 304. 


' Mr. D. Lewis’s excellent translation (London, 1877) is from this edition. 


18 T am indebted to the Rector, Mgr. William Giles, for much valuable information 
about this manuscript. 


Knox, Records of Eng. Catholics, 
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hand, such as might point to some other attempt at editing, but 
are more probably the comments of an ordinary reader. However 
this may be, we shall not be far wrong in assuming that Father 
Persons was the responsible editor of the next edition, which he 
certainly commenced, and—to judge from internal evidence—pre- 
sumably completed. It was printed at Rome by Bartolomeo Bon- 
fadini in the Via dei Pellegrini in 1586. The title was slightly 
changed. Instead of professing to be ‘ edited, with additions, by 
Edward Rishton,’ we read: ‘ Aucti per Edouardum Rishtonum, et im- 
pressi primum in Germania, nunc iterum locupletius et castigatius editi.’ 

The intention of the new editor, as evidenced by his alterations. 
was to make the book a more complete guide to the catholic side of 
the English Reformation. In outline and general tendency he left 
it untouched, but introduced freely from trusted authors such 
striking incidents as seemed to him likely to make the story 
definite and tangible. 

A complete list of the authors quoted would be a long and 
curious one. Pole seems to be his greatest favourite; Stowe is 
most relied upon for names and dates; and Erasmus, Cochleus, 
Maurice Chauncy, Francis Bourchier, and Surius, together with 
the less familiar works of John Lewis Vives and Frederick 
Nausea are brought into requisition. In fact the selection shows 
that considerable pains and research were used to select and 
arrange the fresh material. Then, too, the extracts are often 
striking and piquant, as, for instance, the story (taken from one of 
Stapleton’s controversial works) '! of Cranmer carrying about the 
woman he had married in a box, until the laws of Edward legiti- 
mised their union. The documents printed in the volume seem to 
have been taken from the archives of the English College, Rome, 
where there was already the commencement of a collection of 
papers, which subsequently, under Persons’ own rule as rector, 
became so large and valuable that the parts of it which survive 
have become the chief treasures of the muniment rooms of Stony- 
hurst, Oscott, and the archdiocese of Westminster. 

It was evidently from this source that he drew (pp. 445-62) the 
long and interesting letter which Bartoli’ quotes as one of Persons’ 
own, as well as the confessions of John Nichols (pp. 469-73), and the 
document printed at the end of the volume, probably the most 
valuable of all Father Persons’ additions. It is entitled ‘ Rerum 
. . « in Turri Londinensi gestarum, ab anno domini 1580, ad 
annum usque 1585, indiculus seu diarium ; abo observatum .atque 
collectum, qui toto tempore captivus interfuit.” This is generally 
quoted as ‘Rishton’s Diary,’ which is certainly incorrect. It does 

* Nicholas Harpsfield, Hist. of Divorce, p. 290 (Camden Soc.), also mentions this 
story. 

° Inghilterra, ed. 1667, p. 21d. 
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not appear in Rishton’s edition, and shows no evidence of having 
been composed by him; indeed, he was probably never in the 
Tower at all. It should, apparently, rather be ascribed to John 
Hart; as Persons in his ‘ Notes for a Life of Campion,’ '® makes 
mention of the Diarium Joannis Harti, and no such document is 
known.to exist unless this be it. 

In spite of this uncertainty as to the name of its author, there 
can be no doubt that this is one of the most striking records extant 
of the persecution of catholics. Here we have precise information 
of the employment of the rack, the ‘little ease,’ the ‘ scavenger’s 
daughter,’ the thumbscrews, the manacles, shackles, and the pit. 
The unimpassioned brevity of the record, together with its close 
agreement with the warrants in the ‘ Council Books,’ make its 
force all the more striking. The whole document deserves careful 
editing. It has never yet been printed in English. 

It will easily be believed that Father Persons, in making ad- 
ditions, which amount to about a quarter of the whole book, fell 
into various errors, both in the manner of interpolation and in the 
matter introduced. For one of these, the description of the death 
of Abbot Whiting, he has been taken to task by Father Gasquet.'* 
He has substituted for Sander’s words what that author conjectures 
to be ‘ the gossip of the countryside current half a century later.’ 
This fits in perfectly with our conclusion of Persons being the 
editor; he was a Somersetshire man. Several other errors’ are 
pointed out in an appendix to Burnett, whose somewhat crude 
criticisms are the objects of the much more valuable comments of 
Joachim Le Grand. 

A not uninteresting specimen of Father Persons’ work is the 
account interpolated by him of the submission of the clergy made 
in the convocation of 1531. True, it is a somewhat unfortunate 
passage, as it probably contains more faults than will be met with in 
the same space elsewhere. But then these very faults will be found 
to be clues to the authorities whom Persons is quoting, for his 
errors seem to be always those of the over-faithful copyist, rarely 
or never those of the careless composer. In the present case he 
seems to have chiefly followed the ‘Narratio Richardi Hilliardi 
Angli de rebus Anglicis,’ and, fortunately, the part of Hilliard’s 
story here used is found in a surviving fragment of his narrative 
preserved in the British Museum," and accounts for at least half 
the inaccuracies in Father Persons’ interpolation. Sander’s original 
passage is apparently responsible for another, and, as Persons 


16 Fol. 157, Stonyhurst MSS. 

‘ Happily these invaluable documents are now being printed, and we shall soon 
be able to consult them without the infinite trouble that undertaking used to involve. 

'S Henry VIII and the Eng. Monasteries, ii. $51, note. 

'’* Arundel MSS. vol. clii. 312, 313. 
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certainly had in his hands a life of Fisher not known to us, one is 
prone to suspect that such other features of his story as are not 
referable to these sources would be accounted for if this life were 
forthcoming. It will be recognisable by a story of Fisher quoted 
by Persons, not to be found in any of the known lives of that 
bishop.” 


As soon as the old man espied from afar the scaffold whereon he was 
to consummate his glorious conflict, he cast away the staff on which he 
leant, and cried, ‘ Come, come, ye feet of mine, this service ye shall do 
me, now your journey’s end is near! *?! 


The staff so cast away is still preserved as an heirloom in the 
family of Mr. Eyston of East Hendred. 

The errors of which we have just been speaking are chiefly 
deviations from the chronological order, and should not, we think, 
be condemned too severely, nor should it be considered wonderful 
that Father Persons, if he be the editor, should have omitted to 
put his name to the book, for that name was the object of so much 
ill-will in England that not one of the forty-four works ascribed to 
him could safely bear it, except one printed in Spanish for Spain. 
Still it does surprise us to find so little notice of the fact that large 
additions had been made to Sander’s original with absolutely no 
indication as to what was original and what supplementary. True, 
the title-page informs us that the books are locupletius et castigatius 
editi, but to what extent the reader is absolutely uninformed. 
This seems very inexplicable to our ideas, but that it did not seem 
so to men of that day is evident from the high character of the 
editor, and the singular coincidence that so many translators and 
other editors allowed themselves the same liberty. 

We have already mentioned the anonymous additions to the 
edition of 1585. Father Peter Ribadeneyra in his Spanish version 
(which, however, professes to be more than a translation) added an 
appendix bringing it down to 1588, and inserted fresh matter in the 
text, e.g. a letter of the Princess Mary to Queen Catherine. In 
Italy Fra Girolamo Pollini, a dominican, added the yet more extra- 
ordinary story of the citation laid on the grave of St. Thomas 
Becket commanding him to appear in court to answer a charge of 
high treason. The warrants which Pollini professes to quote can- 
not be correct as they stand,” but whether the errors in them are 
due to attempts to purify the Latinity, or to what other cause, has 


*% Since writing the above I have been informed by Pére Van Ortroy, Bollandist, 
that in preparing the newly discovered life of Fisher for a forthcoming number of 
the Analecta Bollandiana, he has not met with this story in any of the lives consulted 
by him. 

* Kia, inquit, pedes, officium facite, parum itineris jam restat. De Schismate, 
p. 133. 

* Wilkins, iii. 835. 
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not yet been satisfactorily explained. Again in 1610 a new edition 
was published professing also to have been issued ‘locupletius et 
castigatius’; but the only alteration discernible is the addition of some 
confessions of John Nichols, pp. 416-429. The edition of 1628, on 
the other hand, while making the same professions, appears rather 
to have returned to the earlier text, which, however, has been more 
carefully revised. 

Having thus seen something of the history and structure of the 
book we are considering, we may fittingly conclude with some 
account of the criticisms passed upon it. We have already noticed 
the great favour shown by those of his own side, and there are 
expressions of his adversaries far more emphatic still on the oppo- 
site side. Heylin calls him Dr. Slander, Strype ‘a most profligate 
fellow, a very slave to the Roman See, a sworn enemy to his own 
country,’ &c., &c. Burnet’s opinion is that ‘ Sanders had so given 
himself up to vent reproaches and lies, that he often does it for 
nothing, without any end but to carry on a trade, that had been so 
long driven by him that he knew not how to lay it down.’ Francis 
Mason declares that in Sander’s ‘libel,’ ‘the number of lies may 
seem to vie with the multitude of lines.” Camden, though he uses 
very strong words of condemnation, adds with greater moderation 
that ‘though learned ’ he was ‘ more credulous than becomes a man 
of exact judgment.’ * 

Of modern writers the most vehement is Mr. Froude, who styles 
the book ‘ the most venomous and successful of libels,’ and thus 
describes it :— : 

In a history of ‘The English Schism ’ he collected into a focus every 
charge which malignity had imagined against Henry VIII and his mini- 
sters: and so skilful was his workmanship that Nicholas Sanders, in the 
teeth of Statute and State Paper, in direct contradiction to every con- 
temporary document which can claim authority—except the invectives of 
Pole, which he appropriated and exaggerated—has had the shaping of the 
historic representation of the Anglican Reformation. Sanders ‘on the 
Origin and Progress of the English Schism ’ has governed the impressions 
of millions, who have least believed that they were under his influence. 
Not a scandalous story was current at the time of the revolt from the 
Papacy but Sanders took possession of it and used it—used it so adroitly 
that he produced a book which eclipsed Buchanan’s ‘ Detectio,’ and made 
Mary Stuart’s doings appear pale and innocent beside the picture of 
rapine, lust, and murder, which he held up before the eyes of Europe.” 


A more weighty testimony as to Sander’s worth is that of Mr. 
Pocock. 

Many facts, which had been disbelieved because he was the only nar- 
rator of them, have been proved to be true by recent publications of con- 


3 For these and other such opinions, see Lewis, Introd. xxi. 
* Frist. of Eng. xi. 204, 
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temporary documents. He alone, of all historians, gives the correct 
number of Catherine’s children; and even in his somewhat exaggerated 
description of Anne Boleyn’s personal deformities, which he has been 
accused of inserting more from dislike of the queen and her mother than 
for any assistance it would afford to the main view of his history, he was 
correct as to the facts of the particulars he narrates. . . 

These little particulars afford the strongest guarantee for his accuracy 
in other matters. The mistakes which occur in the work are in those 
parts which were added by Rishton and others to the original narrative. 
. . . Sanders, though very prejudiced, was not dishonest ; he believed 
what he wrote, and, upon the whole, is tolerably correct in his facts.?° 


An able article in the Saturday Review for 3 Oct. 1868, styles 
the book ‘ a first class authority,’ and adds, 


We would recommend anybody who wishes to get a clear idea of the 
political and religious movements of the sixteenth century to read Sander’s 
book, ‘De Schismate Anglicano,’ as presenting a more discriminating 
account of the various disturbances in church and state than can be 
found in so small a compass anywhere else. 


Let us conclude with the very sensible recommendation of Mr. 
Mullinger to historical students, that they should consult Sander’s 
treatise because it ‘ is frequently appealed to by writers of his party 
as authoritative.’ ** The reason here touched seems to us after all 
one of the soundest and safest for setting value on this little trac- 
tate. Some will prize it as a chronicle of the times, some may esteem 
it as proceeding from the men to whom we owe it, but all must 
recognize that no history of a violent strife, such as that of the 
English Reformation, can be truly appreciated without carefully 
examining the question from the points of view of each of the con- 
tending parties, and nowhere can that side of the quarrel, which was 
once that of the majority, be more clearly seen than in Nicholas 
Sander’s ‘ Book on the English Schism.’ 


J. H. Poten. 


*> N. Pocock, Records of the Reformation, vol. i. pref. p. xlii. Mr. Pocock’s state- 
ment is abundantly confirmed by the notes to Lewis’s edition. 


*6 Introduction to the Study of English History, by Prof. Gardiner and J. B. 
Mullinger, 1881, p. 330. 





Ohver Cromwell's Kinsfolk 


( LIVER CROMWELL the brewer’s son of Huntingdon, ‘a base 

mechanic fellow,’ as one of Charles II’s proclamations styles 
him, is out of fashion now. He is obsolete, gone to the limbo of 
old party properties and catch-words, and in his room we have 
Oliver Cromwell the country gentleman of good birth and fair 
estate, whom Carlyle made known to us, and whom Mr. Frederic 
Harrison, has rendered still more familiar. ‘I was,’ the Protector 
says himself in the curious speech which he addressed to the parlia- 
ment of 1654, speaking in the presence of some who had known 
him from boyhood, ‘I was by birth a gentleman, living neither 
in any considerable height, nor yet in obscurity.” And this is the 
view which is now commonly received on the faith of parish registers 
and parliamentary returns as the truth. 

But perhaps it scarcely represents the whole truth. Cromwell 
was not only a country gentleman. He possessed among the 
families of the leading commoners a large and almost abnormal 
number of relations and connexions. He and his first cousin, John 
Hampden, were the most conspicuous members of a clan so wide, 
so influential, and in particular so largely represented in the Long 
Parliament, that its existence suggested to the Rev. Mark Noble, 
when writing his ‘ Protectoral House of Cromwell,’ at the end of last 
century, the idea of a political confederacy slowly and deliberately 
formed against the power of the crown—a league of families built 
up with a purpose during the years preceding the civil war. The 
wrongs which the Hampden family had suffered seemed to lend 
countenance to this. John Hampden’s uncle, Sir Edmund 
Hampden—he is variously called Sir Everard and Sir Edward, 
but this seems to be the correct version—was one of those who were 
thrown into prison in 1627 for refusing to subscribe to a forced 
loan. He was also one of the five knights on whose behalf Selden 
vainly sued out a habeas corpus; but, less fortunate than his 
fellows, he died in prison in the winter of that year before the 
order of release came. We may suppose that John Hampden, 
himself in confinement at the time, remembered this, as we know 
that he remembered the death in the Tower of Sir John Eliot, 
that other patriot, who left him guardian of his sons. Noble’s 
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theory appears on further consideration untenable, and we come to 
the more natural and matter-of-fact conclusion that, extensive and 
influential as the Cromwell and Hampden alliances were among 
the landed gentry at this time, and great as was the weight which 
they threw into one scale, they were the result rather of accident 
and of the social intimacy which common opinions and wrongs 
induce among people of the same rank than of any deliberate scheme. 
Disclaiming, therefore, any intention of supporting the tleory 
mentioned above, though one reference to it may be permitted 
lower down, the writer proposes to trace the various ties and relation- 
ships which existed between the Cromwell family and other families, 
at the opening of the Long Parliament in particular; to note the 
importance and influence which they must severally have conferred 
on Oliver; and to show very briefly how far his earlier and later 
connexions were of advantage to him during his period of power. 

From the nature of the case, many of the facts are of a dry, 
genealogical character; but if the reader will give his mind to the 
subject, he will find some interest in watching the gradual forging 
of link upon link, the addition of family after family to the 
Cromwell interest. It should be observed that Carlyle has not 
taken very particular note of the Protector’s relationships, and, 
omitting to keep them in mind, has scarcely grasped to the full 
his position at the opening of the Long Parliament. In some cases, 
indeed, that great writer has apparently overlooked the family bond 
between Cromwell and other actors in the drama. He does not 
state, for instance, that the Colonel Robert Hammond, who, as 
governor of the Isle of Wight, arrested the king after his flight 
from the army—an act of great moment, as it proved—was 
Hampden’s son-in-law, and the husband of Cromwell's first cousin 
once removed. Mr. Frederic Harrison, within the limits of his 
shorter work, has dealt more fully with Cromwell’s relationships, 
calling attention in particular to the cousinhood which he found 
round him in 1640. But to enter into details was not within the 
scope of his plan. Noble, on the other hand, was at pains to 
devote a volume to families allied to the Protectoral House. His 
treatise is written in a rambling and diffuse style, he makes some 
statements which are ill supported by evidence, and he has made no 
attempt to group his facts, or to show by the light of parliamentary 
returns, division lists, or extraneous events, the point to which 
they seem to tend. But he supplies us with much information of 
a pedigree character diligently gathered from many sources. What 
his views were upon the Cromwell family league will appear from 
two extracts which can be briefly made :— 


This union [he says, referring to the match between John Hampden’s 
daughter Elizabeth, and Richard Knightley] gained a vast accession of 
VOL. VI.—NO. XXI. E 
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family interest against the royal power, and greatly contributed to make 
that already dreadful combination still more forcibly felt. 


And again, speaking of the Trevors of Trevallyn, he says: 


From this concise account of the Trevors it may be expected that an 
alliance was desirable by any family. The patriot Hampden particularly 
thought it so, not only from their interest in England, but for their 
command of so large a part of Wales, their very numerous and great family 
connexions, the political sentiments that were almost common to all of 
them ; and what perhaps was still more interesting to the patriot, the vast 
sway they bore in the House of Commons, having, besides several members 
allied to them by marriage, no less than five of their own name in parlia- 
ment, of which Sir John Trevor of Trevallyn was one, and his eldest son 
of both hisnames another. It is this Sir John Trevor, junior, knight, then 
only Mr. Trevor, and his descendants that I shall particularly treat of, 
as, from the political reasons before enumerated and the private amiable 
virtues of himself and his family, the patriot fixed upon him for the hus- 
band of Ruth, his fourth daughter, by which he greatly strengthened that 
union of families which first under himself and then the Cromwells at 
their head endeavoured and in the end overturned one of the most ancient 
and respectable monarchies in the world, and in its place substituted a new 
form of government which was at first pretty evenly divided amongst 
the allied association but in the end fell only to one family. 


It will simplify matters, and keep the pedigree within some 
compass, if we take Sir Henry Cromwell of Hinchinbrook, the 
Golden Knight, as the root of relationship. He was the grandson 
of Morgan Williams (Cromwell), whose wife was a sister or near re- 
lative of Thomas Cromwell, Earl of Essex, and was also the grand- 
father of the Protector. He had a very numerous family, but 
those only of his children who contributed by their alliances to the 
strength of the parliamentary party need be named here. They 
were Oliver, Robert (the father of the Protector), Henry, Joan, 
Elizabeth, Frances, Mary, and Dorothy. The list being now before 
the reader, it will be more convenient to deal with the daughters, 
the Protector’s aunts, first. 


Joan then, the eldest, and the first to leave Hinchinbrook, 
married, early in the century, Sir Francis Barrington, of Barrington 
Hall in Hertfordshire, a knight and baronet. We have two things 
on record concerning him. First, that in one of Queen Elizabeth’s 
parliaments he represented his county, and presented a petition 
on behalf of the puritan ministers. Secondly, that he was one of 
those who were imprisoned in 1627 for refusing to subscribe to 
the forced loan. These things sufficiently prove both Sir Francis 
Barrington’s position as a country gentleman and the bent of his 
opinions in religion and politics. In 1640 he was probably dead ; 
but his son, Sir Thomas Barrington, a busy and strenuous sup- 
porter of the same views, was returned to the Long Parliament for 
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Colchester ; and his son, Sir John Barrington, joined him in 1644 
as member for Newton, Hants. 

Besides this son, Sir Thomas, Joan Barrington had several 
daughters, first cousins to the Protector. One, Mary, married a very 
notable man, Sir Gilbert Gerrard, Baronet, of Harrow in Middlesex, 
knight of the shire for that county in the Long Parliament. As 
became the representative of Middlesex, he was a man of great 
wealth and influence, and up to the time of the king’s trial was a 
bitter and persistent opponent of the court. In one remarkable 
matter, he and his brother-in-law, Sir Thomas Barrington, figured 
together, for it is a singular fact that they were the two tellers for the 
Ayes when the house divided upon the third reading of the Strafford 
bill of attainder. Sir Gilbert Gerrard’s influence was increased by 
the fact that his son and heir was also a member of the house, 
having been elected by the burgesses of Seaford. 

Another of Joan Barrington’s daughters married Sir William 
Masham of Otes in Essex. He too was one of those imprisoned at 
the time when the Hampdens were confined in 1627. He came 
up to the Long Parliament a month or two after its first meeting, 
as knight of the shire for Essex, and his son William Masham was 
member somewhat later for Shrewsbury. Both were puritans, and 
staunch opponents of the king, in all church matters more especially. 
Their family influence was considerable, their descendants obtain- 
ing a peerage early in the next century. Besides this alliance with 
the Barringtons, Sir William Masham was connected by marriage 
with the St. Johns, who will be mentioned presently. 

Another Barrington daughter married Sir Richard Everard, a 
man of mark and sheriff of Essex in 1644. ‘ His baronetcy,’ says 
Noble, ‘ conferred in 1628 did not prevent him joining in the great 
family confederation against his majesty.’ He was not a member 
of the Long Parliament, but represented Essex in Cromwell’s par- 
liament of 1654. 

A word as to Sir John Bourchier, a notorious member of the house, 
who represented Ripon, and who later sat as one of the king’s judges 
and signed Charles’s death warrant. Probably he was Sir Thomas 
Barrington’s first eousin, certainly his mother was a Barrington. 
We are particularly told that he was not one of the family of the 
Bourchiers, earls of Essex, nor related to the family from whom the 
Protector took his wife. 

Thus the Joan Barrington branch, including Barringtons, Ger- 
rards, Mashams, and Bourchier, could muster in about the fourth 
year of the Long Parliament no less than seven members: namely, 
Sir Thomas Barrington, the Protector’s first cousin; Sir John 
Barrington, young Gerrard and young Masham his first cousins 
once removed ; Sir Gilbert Gerrard and Sir William Masham who 
had married his first cousins, and lastly Sir John Bourchier. 
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Joan Barrington’s younger sister Elizabeth Cromwell made also 
a good match. She married Griffith Hampden of Great Hampden, 
Bucks, a gentleman of long descent and great property, and was the 
mother of John Hampden.. John Hampden married a Symeon, 
and of his children only the daughters need concern us, They 
were of course the Protector’s first cousins once removed. The 
eldest Elizabeth married Sir Richard Knightley, the eldest son 
of Richard Knightley of Fausley in Northamptonshire, a man of 
many acres and great interest in that county. Richard Knightley 
the father and John Hampden had much in common. They had 
both been numbered among Sir John Eliot’s intimate friends, they 
had both sat by his bedside in the Towér. Knightley, indeed, claimed 
some distant kinship with Eliot. Moreover, they had both been 
thrown into prison in 1627. But Richard Knightley’s hatred of the 
court far exceeded Hampden’s. It was a bitter, deep-rooted, old- 
time prejudice ; and it has been asserted again and again that it 
was in his house at Fausley that the scheme of depriving the crown 
of the command of the militia and the right to make war and peace 
was debated and matured. He, Richard Knightley, was not returned 
to the Long Parliament, but his son Sir Richard—Hampden’s son- 
in-law—represented Northampton. Moreover, Knightley had in the 
house two cousins, active Puritan men, Sir Oliver Luke, member for 
Bedfordshire, and Sir Samuel Luke, member for Bedford, who gave 
constant support to Hampden. Further, Sir Richard Knightley’s 
aunt, Anne Littleton, was the wife of Humphrey Salwey of Stan- 
ford in Worcestershire, member for that county, a staunch supporter 
of the country party, and the ancestor of the present. Shropshire 
family of that name. Humphrey Salwey’s younger brother Richard 
Salwey at a later period joined the Long Parliament as the repre- 
sentative of Appleby. Therefore, though the Knightleys had only 
one vote themselves, they could boast of numerous and powerful 
connexions in the house. 

Hampden matched his daughter Ruth with Sir John Trevor of 
Trevallyn, the importance of whose family has been set forth at 
length by Noble in the passage quoted above. Sir John Trevor was 
member in 1640 for Grampound, and his son or brother Thomas 
represented Monmouth. Ata later period of this parliament two 
more of his near kinsmen of the same name had seats, so that 
eventually, though death deprived them of one vote, the Trevors 
could muster three. 

Anne Hampden, the third daughter, became the wife of Sir 
Robert Pye, of Farringdon in Berkshire. This match was made in 
1641 on the eve of the great contest. The Pyes were people: of 
mark in Berkshire, but they differed from the Knightleys and 
Trevors in this, that Robert’s father and several members of the 
family took the king’s side. The puritan zeal of Hampden’s son- 
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in-law, however, was so great that he is said to have besieged the 
elder Pye in the family seat, and it is certain at least that he chris- 
tened his own eldest son Hampden Pye—an instance of a practice 
then exceptional though now common enough. Sir Robert Pye 
represented Woodstock in the Long Parliament, and later was a 
colonel of horse in the parliamentary service. 

The youngest of the patriot’s daughters married Robert Ham- 
mond, the nephew of a famous officer, Lieutenant-General Thomas 
Hammond, who was afterwards one of the king’s judges. Robert 
Hammond did not sit in the Long Parliament. Though a young 
man, he distinguished himself, however, in another way. It was 
to this ‘ Dear Robin’ (as Cromwell calls him in letters referring to 
this very matter) that some strange chance or mischance led the 
king, -after his escape to the Isle of Wight, to reveal himself, in 
the hope, apparently, that Hammond’s loyalty to his sovereign 
would awake and the young officer would assist him to cross to 
France. The temptation, we know, was great—Cromwell allows it 
to have been so—the trial, a bitter one, the more as Hampden’s 
son-in-law was dissatisfied with the conduct of affairs at head- 
quarters. He hesitated. But in the end his fidelity to his party 
prevailed, and he detained the king. Hammond died young, and his 
‘ widow married Sir John Hobart, who had a seat in the parliament 
-which the Protector summoned in 1656. 

There is a kinsman of John Hampden’s who should not be 
altogether omitted—his first cousin, Edmund Waller, the poet. 
He sat in the Long Parliament as member for St. Ives, until being 
detected in a mysterious plot, the object of which seems to have 
been the capture of London, he was mulcted in a heavy fine and 
banished. Though Edmund Waller was not akin, strictly speak- 
ing, to Cromwell, his name has long been connected with the Pro- 
tector’s, and his fame with the ode which he wrote in the latter’s 
honour. He was related to the two other Wallers of that day— 
Sir William Waller, the member for Andover (elected 1642) and 
a general in the parliamentary service, and Sir Hardress, also an 
officer of distinction in the field. 

The Hampden branch therefore—including Edmund Waller— 
would muster something like eight votes in the House of Commons, 
the number being made up of John Hampden himself, his three 
sons-in-law, Knightley; Trevor, and Pye, Waller, the two Lukes, 
and Humphrey Salwey. 


Frances, the third daughter of Sir Henry Cromwell, and the 
aunt of the Protector, married Richard Whalley, a Nottingham- 
shire gentleman, at one time sheriff of the county, and had two 
sons. The elder, commonly called Colonel Edward Whalley, dis- 
tinguished himself in the puritan service, commanded his cousin’s 
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life-guard on state occasions, had the charge of the king at Hampton 
Court, sat on his trial, and signed the death warrant. His daughter 
married a well-known officer and regicide, Colonel William Goffe ; 
and on the Restoration father-in-law and son-in-law escaped to- 
gether to New England. Frances Whalley’s younger son, Henry, 
was judge-advocate. 

Mary Cromwell, Sir Henry’s fourth daughter, married Sir 
William Dunch, of Little Wittenham in Berkshire; and their son, 
Edmund Dunch, sat in the Long Parliament as the representative 
of Wallingford. The Dunches were people of mark allied to two 
other ancient families, now, I believe, extinct—the Fettiplaces and 
Hungerfords ; and the member for Wallingford seems to have been 
a man of weight and discretion, much to the front in a modest 
way. The Protector created him a peer by the title of Baron 
Burnel, but Charles II ignored the patent. Dunch was of course 
opposed to the court, and one of his sons, Dunch of Pusey, married 
Anne Mayor of Hursley, a sister of Richard Cromwell’s wife. 

Dorothy, the Protector’s youngest aunt, married Sir Thomas 
Fleming, a connexion only of importance in this, that the Fleming 
who officiated as Oliver’s master of the ceremonies was probably 
her son. 


The reader now has the alliances formed by Sir Henry Crom- 
well’s five daughters before him, and it remains only to notice’one 
very remarkable thing in regard to them. Their father was a 
royalist and a courtier. He entertained James I again and again. 
Their elder brother, Sir Oliver, was also a cavalier and a king’s man. 
So were all the male Cromwells in the upper branches. Then 
how came these daughters to marry the puritans Barrington, 
Hampden, Whalley, Dunch? The answer seems, probably enough, 
to be this, that Dame Joan Barrington was the eldest and first to 
marry, and that she and Sir Francis, by whatever chance their 
match may have been brought about, took in hand the fortunes of 
her younger sisters. It was remarked afterwards of Oliver that, 
though he was scarcely open to the charge of nepotism, he had as 
many females to dispose of as a cardinal; and the Barringtons and 
Hampdens would appear to have had the same fortune. 

The Protector’s eldest uncle, Sir Oliver, was a staunch royalist, 
four of his sons serving on the king’s side. Nor did any member 
of his family sensibly contribute to the strength of the puritan 
party, except his eldest daughter Elizabeth, who married Sir 

tichard Ingoldsby, a Buckinghamshire knight. She had three 
sons who distinguished themselves in the parliamentary service ; 
and one in particular, also named Richard, took his seat in the 
Long Parliament before its close. He stood high in the favour of 
the two Protectors, Richard Cromwell incurring some unpopularity 
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among the puritans by openly comparing ‘honest Dick Ingoldsby’ 
with their insincere professors. The three Ingoldsbys all sat in 
the parliament of 1656, and one of honest Dick’s brothers had the 
singular good fortune to be created a baronet by his first cousin 
once removed, and to have the patent confirmed by Charles II. 

The Protector’s younger uncle, Henry Cromwell of Upwood, 
also made no figure, his death occurring probably before 1640. 
His daughter, Elizabeth, however, married in 1638 one of the 
great leaders of the country party, Oliver St. John, the ship-money 
lawyer whom the court tried to buy by creating him solicitor- 
geteral. It is not improbable that this match was brought about 
through Hampden, on whose behalf St. John had just appeared. 
He represented Totness in the Long Parliament. His son, Francis 
St. John, was a member of’ the parliament of 1656; and so was 
his cousin, Sir Walter St. iShn, of Lydiard Tregooze, who married 
Oliver St. John’s daughtesyi= 

Ss 2 ’ 
From the Stewarts *the Sily of his dictioen and the Bourchiers, 
i is wife, (i rs party received no support 
worthy of record. His fa§er, Robert Cromwell, died before the - 
troubles began, oral he pa “no brothers. We come, therefore, to 
his sisters. my eldest; herine, took for a second husband— . 
her first was Captain Wii e—Colonel John Jones, an officer of 
distinction in the purit§n@rvice, \ Gilaejpred a seat in the Long 
Parliament some time afte¥ts commencement. He had previously 
sat for Merioneth in theg#Short Parliament of 1640. He was 
a member of the high cow@ft of justice which tried the king, and 
his name stands high on thd list of those who signed the warrant for 
Charles’s execution. Suryifing the Restoration, he was tried and 
executed, being the only ‘gear connection of the Protector who 

suffered death on that occifion. 

Cromwell’s second sis##, Margaret, married Valentine Walton, 
the wedding taking plac@gas Mr. Frederic Harrison points out, 
four days before her fathfi¥s funeral. Valentine Walton, of Great 
Stoughton in Huntingdonrg¥ire, sat in the Long Parliament as knight 
of the shire for that, the Qromwell, county. One of his sons was 
killed at Marston Moor, and the letter in which Cromwell, who had 
himself lost a son a little before, sent home the news is to be found 
in Carlyle’s collection. Walton would seem to have acted for a 
time as his brother-in-law’s agent in London; and another of his 
sons married a daughter of the well-known Colonel Pride. 

The alliances formed by the remaining sisters, and by the 
children of the Protector, did not affect (with one exception) his 
influence in the Long Parliament ; and it will be of interest before 
entering upon an examination of them to consider, by the light of 
the information already collected, what was his position when he 
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came up to that famous assembly in November 1640. He had had 
already some experience of the house, he bore a well-known name, 
and had a fair estate, and the reputation in his own district of 
being a strenuous, stirring, stiff-backed man. But in addition he 
had—or he and his cousin, the already famous Hampden, had— 
the following kinsfolk among the members: Oliver St. John, the 
solicitor-general, a first cousin, Edmund Dunch, Sir Thomas 
Barrington, and Edmund Waller, also first cousins; Sir Richard 
Knightley, Sir Robert Pye, and Sir John Trevor, Hampden’s sons- 
in-law; Valentine Walton, Cromwell’s brother-in-law, and Sir 
Gilbert Gerrard, and Sir William Masham, the husbands of Crom- 
well’s first cousins—ten votes; with Cromwell and Hampden, 
twelve. Then, in addition to these, he had in the house at its 
first sitting five distant connections, the sons or kinsmen of the 
foregoing, namely: Francis Gerrard, Thomas Trevor, Sir Oliver 
Luke, Sir Samuel Luke, and Humphrey Salwey. 

Nor is even this an exhaustive list. Mr. Frederic Harrison 
numbers Henry Marten, the famous wit and republican, among 
Cromwell’s cousins ; but the link between them is not apparent at 
a first glance and we omit him. The same course may be taken 
for the present with Sir Francis Russell, member for Cambridge- 
shire, ‘ your brother Frank Russell,’ as Cromwell calls him in a 
letter written to Richard Norton in March 1648; though Noble 
seems to be an authority for the statement that the Cromwells and 
Russells were already connected—as they certainly were later. 
This Richard Norton, who presently came up to the Long Parliament 
as member for Hampshire, would appear himself to have been 
akin to the Protector: at least Oliver in his letters commonly 
styles him ‘ Dear Dick,’ and, moreover, employed him to make the 
overtures for the marriage of his son Richard to Dorothy Mayor of 
Hursley, a delicate piece of work which would naturally fall to the 
lot of a relative. If Norton was actually akin to the Cromwells, he 
formed a connecting link between them and that small but 
influential wing of the puritan party which followed Lord Saye and 
Sele—the three Fiennes, of whom Nathaniel was the leader, the 
Temples of Stowe, and others—Norton’s wife being Lord Saye and 
Sele’s daughter. Noble certainly states that Norton was related to 
the Cromwells through the Flemings. It is a fact also not 
unworthy of note, if we bear in mind Hampden’s guardianship of 
Eliot’s sons, that Nathaniel Fiennes married Sir John Eliot’s 
daughter, and that there was a traditional connexion of old 
standing between the Fiennes and Hampden families. 

Putting aside these doubtful relationships, we may take it that 
Cromwell and Hampden could muster between them at the sitting 
of the house some seventeen members connected with them by such 
family ties as men commonly recognise. From time to time, as 
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vacancies occurred and royalists were disabled, this number was 
increased very considerably, Sir John Barrington, Sir John 
Bourchier, William Masham, John Trevor, John Jones, Thomas 
Waller, Richard Ingoldsby, Henry Ireton (Cromwell’s son-in-law 
to be mentioned presently) and Richard Salwey, coming up to recruit 
the clan which, notwithstanding death and defection, can scarcely in 
1647 have mustered less than 23 votes. 

It is only reasonable to suppose that the existence of these 
family ties gave some additional importance to Hampden at first 
and later to Cromwell. Pym who stood, if any man did, on a level 
with Hampden, was related in some vague way to Bradshaw—and 
if so perhaps to Milton; but he had little other private backing. 
Denzil Hollis, the leader of the presbyterians, was Strafford’s 
brother-in-law, but then Strafford was the head and front of 
offence. Sir Harry Vane, indeed, had brilliant connexions, but few 
of them, with the exception of his father and the Pelhams, were in 
the house. No one of these men had behind him the domestic 
support which Hampden enjoyed and which Cromwell inherited. 
And, moreover, each of them stood alone, whereas Hampden, St. 
John, and Cromwell—three men equal to them man to man—stood 
together. Clarendon says—and it is worthy of note in this con- 
nexion—that the house was swayed by a small knot of active 
members. He describes Hampden as the most popular man in 


the Commons, and in another place says that his power and interest 
were at that time greater than any man’s in the kingdom, ‘or 
than any man of his rank hath had in any time.’ He further gives 
an account of the six men who led the country party at the sitting 
of the house. They were—in this order—Pym, Hampden, St. 
John, Fiennes, Vane, and Hollis. He shortly mentions seven other 
members, of whom Sir Gilbert Gerrard stands first. 


In the pages of Rushworth the men we have reviewed do not 
make much show as speakers, but Sir John Gerrard and Barrington 
are continually on committees, and Sir Robert Pye, Masham, 
Luke, and Waller also serve with some frequency. On a grand 
committee of sixty-eight members appointed to abolish superstition 
and idolatry, Cromwell, Masham, Pye, Hampden, Gerrard, and 
Barrington served. When twenty-four commissioners were appointed 
to overlook the payments to the Scotch army, Hampden, Pye, 
Barrington, and Gerrard were of the number. And when members 
were invited to subscribe to the fund for crushing the Irish 
rebellion and settling the kingdom, seven of these gentlemen set 
down their names on the first list. Sir Gilbert Gerrard gave 
2,000/.—a larger sum than was given by any other commoner. 
Pye, whose name appears second, gave 1,000/., Sir Thomas Bar- 
rington 1,200/,, Sir William. Masham 600/., Hampden 1,000L., 
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St. John gave 6001., and Cromwell set himself down for 500I., but 
eventually, it would seem, gave 1,000I. 

The death of John Hampden and the defection of Edmund 
Waller must have greatly weakened the family party. Yet, when the 
House of Commons took the covenant, fully a score of the names 
mentioned above occur in a house a little exceeding two hundred. 
It is not improbable that the jealousy which the parliament began 
to feel for the new army was tempered, so far as Cromwell was con- 
cerned, by the judicious assurances of many of his kith and kin, and 
that the attacks of the officers ousted from commands by the Self- 
denying Ordinance were warded off by the same interested supporters. 
But a little later the victorious parliament became a house 
divided against itself, the presbyterian majority desiring to disband 
the army, the independent minority, which leaned for support on 
the troops, desiring to maintain it. Naturally enough, the heads of 
the more substantial houses akin to Cromwell sided with the former 
party. In 1648 Pride purged the house, drawing a strict line be- 
tween the presbyterians who were excluded and the Rump which 
continued to sit. The two lists, which are preserved in Somers’s 
tracts, well indicate how the Cromwell kinsfolk were divided. Among 
the excluded were the two Gerrards, Richard Knightley, Sir John 
Barrington, Sir Robert Pye, Luke, Thomas Waller, two Trevors, 
Norton, and Francis Russell. Those who remained were St. John, 
Walton, Dunch, Bourchier, John Jones, Sir John Trevor, Ingoldsby, 
and Henry Marten. It will be observed that among the excluded were 
nearly all those who were connected with Cromwell through the 
Hampden and Barrington families, the Gerrards, Knightleys, Pye, 
Lukes, Waller, Trevor, and that those remained sitting who were 
nearest akin to him, his brother-in-law Walton, his son-in-law John 
Jones, his first cousin Edmund Dunch. These, the Long Parliament 
being virtually at an end, supported their kinsman in his rise, some 
with greater and some with less willingness, and were presently 
recruited by all those officers of the army whom the Protector from 
time to time, by the marriage of a sister, daughter, or niece, bound 
to his interest. 


To deal first with his three remaining sisters, Anne had become 
the wife of Mr. Sewster, a quiet man who made no reputation, but 
left behind him a daughter. This daughter, Oliver’s niece, became 
the wife of Sir William Lockhart, famous alike as a soldier and 
a diplomatist. In the latter capacity he acted as the Protector’s 
ambassador in France, where he showed himself fully equal to coping 
even with Mazarin himself. In the former—laying aside at the call 
of duty his pen and red tape—he took the command of the English 
force on the Netherlands frontier and made his master’s reign famous 
by the capture of Dunkirk. So high, indeed, was his reputation for 
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skill and integrity, that Charles II continued him in his post at 
Paris. 
Oliver’s sister Jane married Major-General Desborough, who sat 
on the trial of the king, but did not sign the death warrant. 
Robina, his youngest sister, married firstly, Peter French, canon 
of Christ Church, Oxford, and secondly, Wilkins, Bishop of Chester, 


and is only remarkable as the ancestress, unless I am mistaken, of 
Archbishop Tillotson. 


It is a circumstance which has been the subject of com- 
ment that the Protector, in choosing a wife for his eldest son and 
successor, Richard, betrayed no particular ambition, though at the 
time he had attained a high pitch of power. He married him to 
the daughter of a Hampshire gentleman of respectable position but 
neither of great wealth or long descent, and in seeking for him this 
match, which he did with some anxiety, he appears to have been 
moved by a genuine and single désire to obtain for him a good and 
religious helpmate. Dorothy Mayor's sister, as has been mentioned, 
married a Dunch of Pusey, in whose house the letters relating to 
the negotiation have been preserved. 

Henry Cromwell, the Protector’s younger son, whose name is often 
connected with that of Dorothy Osborne, married Elizabeth Rus- 
sell, a daughter of Sir Francis Russell, member for Cambridge- 
shire. Her sister married the valiant General John Reynolds, 
sometime commander of the Protector’s bodyguard, and by him 
sent in charge of the troops despatched to France to act against 
the Spanish Netherlands. General Reynolds gallantly captured 
Mardyke and was shortly afterwards drowned in crossing the 
Channel, leaving the affair of Dunkirk to be finished by Lockhart. 

Of the Protector’s daughters, Bridget married Henry Ireton, 
who was afterwards lord deputy of Ireland, and was said by the royal- 
ists to be the only man of whom Cromwell stood in awe. The 
marriage took place in 1646, during the siege of Oxford, and five 
years later Ireton died. He was cousin to Colonel John Hutchinson, 
of Owthorpe in Nottinghamshire, the husband of that Lucy Hutchin- 
son who kept a diary, and the son of Sir Thomas Hutchinson. Both 
the colonel and his father sat in the Long Parliament, and Ireton is 
said to have had considerable influence over them. After her first 
husband’s death Bridget married Major-General Fleetwood. 

Of Oliver’s three remaining daughters, Elizabeth married John 
Claypole, master of the horse to the Protector and a member of his 
Other House. Mary married the earl of Fauconberg; and Frances 
became the wife of the Hon. Robert Rich, grandson of Cromwell’s 
friend the earl of Warwick. Losing him, she married her brother 


Henry’s brother-in-law, Sir John Russell, son of Sir Francis, of 
Chippenham. 
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There is a document in Carlyle’s letters which was signed in 
1647 by the thirteen principal officers of the army, Cromwell being 
ene of the signatories. No less than seven of the others—lIreton, 
Thomas Hammond, Robert Hammond, Whalley, Desborough, Pride, 
and Sir Hardress Waller—were his connexions or near relatives. 
Among the 140 persons appointed to sit as judges upon the king’s 
trial, some sixteen are found who were more or less closely allied 
to Cromwell, though several took no part in the proceedings and 
probably disapproved of them. The sixteen were Valentine Walton, 
John Jones, John Desborough, Henry Ireton, Edward Whalley, 
Richard Ingoldsby, Sir John Barrington, Sir John Bourchier, Sir W. 
Masham, Thomas Hammond, Sir H. Waller, Thomas Pride, William 
Goffe, John Hutchinson, Humphrey Salwey and Richard Salwey— 
though the tie between Oliver and the last three can scarcely be 
counted. Among the 59 judges who signed the warrant for the king’s 
execution, Oliver and ten kinsmen may be numbered ; the ten being 
Valentine Walton, Henry Ireton, John Jones, Edward Whalley, 
William Goffe, Thomas Pride, Richard Ingoldsby, John Bourchier, 
Hardress Waller, and John Hutchinson—Henry Marten also, if Mr. 
Frederic Harrison be right in regard to him. 

It is to be noted that, though the men who were related to 
Cromwell through the Barrington and Hampden families gave him 
for the most part no countenance or support at this time—in and 
about 1649—-they gradually rallied to him again as he lived and 
prospered and restored order. In his parliament of 1656 many of 
the old names crop up again. There were returned to that parliament 
Edmund and John Dunch, Richard Hampden (son of John Hampden) 
Robert Barrington, Sir Richard Everard, Sir Francis Russell, two 
Trevors, Richard Norton, Sir Walter St. John, Francis St. John, 
three Ingoldsbys and Sir John Hobart, together with three Whalleys, 
Henry and Richard Cromwell, Goffe, John Jones, Desborough, Fleet- 
wood, H. Waller, Claypole, and Sir John Reynolds: altogether 27, 
of whom more than a score were certainly connected with Oliver by 
blood or marriage. 

Mr. Frederic Harrison has inserted in a note to his little volume 
a list of men and families in whom runs more or less of the Pro- 
tector’s blood, a list astonishing in its comprehensiveness. But it 
is only with persons who were akin to him during his life that this 
article pretends to deal, and even within this limit the writer has 
very probably overlooked many points with which he should have 
dealt, and failed to note many names which might have been 
mentioned. 


Stantey J. WeyYMAN. 





The Plantation of Leix and Offaly 


F all the allies of ‘ Silken Thomas’ there was none more loyal 
to him in the hour of his distress than his brother-in law, 
Brian O’Conor, prince of Offaly. When Gilapatrick O’More, chief 
of the O’Mores of Leix, allowed himself to be seduced to the 
English side, O’Conor remained faithful to his allegiance, and 
together with O’Brien, prince of Thomond, bore the brunt of lord 
Leonard Grey’s displeasure. In the spring of 1537, only a few 
weeks after Kildare’s head had fallen on Tower Hill, a great 
hosting was instituted against him, and the lord deputy advancing 
by unaccustomed paths into his territory, then a vast wilderness 
of bog and forest-land, expelled him from the country, razed his 
fortresses to the ground, and appointed Cahir O’Conor, whose 
ambition had led him into treasonable practices again his brother, 
chief in his stead. The expedition was deemed ‘a notable exploit ;’ 
but before the year had expired O’Conor had returned to his old 
haunts and was soon as strong as ever. Truly, as St. Leger wrote 
to Cromwell, the country was much easier won than kept; ‘ for 
unless it be peopled with others than be there already, and also 
certain fortresses there builded and warded, if it be gotten the one 
day it is lost the next.’ ! 

The task of suppressing O’Conor seemed hopeless, and partly for 
this reason, partly also perhaps because his conscience reproached 
him for his excessive severity, Grey offered him terms of peace. 
The negotiations begun in the open fields of Offaly were concluded 
at Dublin, where O’Conor humbly submitted himself to the king’s 
mercy. He promised for the future to behave as a faithful and 
loyal subject, to renounce the pope and to abstain from levying 
black-rents and other unlawful exactions on the lieges of the Pale. 
To his submission he added a petition that he and his issue might 
be made freemen and liegemen after the manner of the English, 
that he might be created baron of Offaly, that he might be allowed 
to hold to himself and his heirs of the king’s gift, and according to 
the English laws ‘ that portion of Offaly which he possessed there 
by partition, after the manner of the country,’ that the same 
privilege might be extended to his brothers and other possessors of 
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land in Offaly on condition of paying an annual rent of 8s. 4d. per 
plough-land, and of allowing their lands to be ‘ burdened with and 
occupied by men of war for the defence of the subjects of the king,’ 
whenever the lord deputy thought fit, or necessity required, after 
the manner of the inhabitants of the Pale.? 

No attention appears to have been paid to his petition, but 
during the remainder of Grey’s viceroyalty O’Conor faithfully 
adhered to the terms of his submission. No sooner, however, had 
the-reins of government been transferred to lord justice Brereton, 
than he was again up in arms. His conduct greatly irritated 
Henry, who wrote :— 

Our pleasure is you shall have good regard and specially to that traitor 
O’Conor, with whom we would you should in no wise take any peace, 
unless necessity enforce; but rather, if you may, expel him entirely his 
country, which we shall be content to give to his brother Cahir, so as the 
same Cahir will leave the Irish faction and be obedient to our laws and 
frame himself and those which shall be under him to the manner and 
kind of living of the English Pale.’ 


Brereton accordingly did his utmost to bring the rebel to his 
senses, ‘ to the destruction,’ as he wrote, ‘of his corns, prostrating 
of his habitations, burnings, spoilings, and other annoyances to him 
extremely committed ;’ nevertheless it proved beyond his power to 
expel him from his country, and he was fain to make a virtue of 


necessity and accept O’Conor’s offers ‘ which were to stand to his 
first covenants comprised in indentures.’* O’Conor subsequently 
repeated his request to be made a baron, and to hold his lands by 
grant of the crown. His petition was supported by Sir Anthony 
St. Leger mainly on the ground of the estimation in which he was 
held by Irishmen generally, ‘and the rather, for that he desireth 
the same but during his life, whereof we be very glad for that 
thereby his brother Cahir, which hath always served his majesty, 
when the other was an offender, is not excluded to succeed him in 
that seignory, whereunto by their custom he is entitled.’ ® 

Thus supported, his petition was favourably received by Henry, 
who intimated his intention of creating him a viscount. But 
unfortunately before this was done O’Conor had again incurred the 
royal displeasure. What precisely was his object or reason in 
throwing off his allegiance on this occasion it is difficult to under- 
stand. But whatever his reason or whether indeed he had any 
reason except an innate dislike to all authority whatever, no sooner 
had the ship which carried St. Leger to England faded beyond the 
horizon than he and Gilapatrick O’More were again up in arms, 
nominally on behalf of the exiled house of Kildare. Without a 
moment’s loss of time Sir William Brabazon invaded Leix and 
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Offaly, which he burnt and plundered as far as the hill of Croghan, 
but ‘ without receiving either battle or submission ;’ for, as usual, 
the Irish, on the approach of the enemy, had at once retired into 
their bogs and fastnesses, where it was impossible to follow them. 
But no sooner had the royal army retired than O’More and Rory 
O’Conor, Brien’s son, emerged from their hiding-places, burnt the 
town and monastery of Athy, ravaged the borders of the Pale and 
slew a number of persons both English and Irish. Thereupon 
the lord-justice again invaded Offaly and remaining there for 
fifteen days burnt and destroyed whatever had escaped in former 
raids. Leaving a garrison at the Dingan (the modern Philipstown) 
he proceeded into Leix, where he was joined by the Earl of Desmond. 
Here also he remained for fifteen days ravaging the country far and 
wide with such ruthless severity that the minor chieftains were 
glad to accept the amnesty offered them and to abandon O’Conor 
and O’More to their fate. Thus deserted, the two chiefs with their 
more immediate retainers fled across the Shannon into Con- 
naught. 

About the beginning of 1548 the fugitives recrossed the Shannon 
at the head of a considerable body of wild kerne; but so cowed 
were their uriaghts and tribesmen, through terror which the power 
of the English inspired, that none dared even afford them food or 
protection. Nevertheless with such forces as they could muster, 
O’Conor and O’More managed for a time to maintain a most deter- 
mined guerilla warfare along the borders of the Pale, and it was 
not till the winter brought them face to face with starvation that 
lord-chancellor Alen was able to report that the ‘ arch-traitor’ 
O'’Conor had been compelled to submit. His life, Alen added, had 
been promised him in order to induce O’More and the rest to follow 
his example. When that happened he advised that they should 
have ‘honest entertainments’ provided for them in Calais or 
Boulogne ; but on no account were they to be allowed to remain in 
Ireland, in which case, he predicted, Offaly and Leix would be as 
easily kept in order as was the Pale. Before the year expired 
O’More had likewise submitted, and he and O’Conor were shortly 
shipped off to England, where they were promptly clapped in the 
Tower. They were probably not very harshly treated, but the close 
confinement of prison life ill-agreed with them, and before many 
weeks had passed away Gilapatrick O’More died. 

The two chiefs being thus safely out of the way the government 
proceeded to direct its attention to the settlement of Leix and 
Offaly. The idea at first seems to have been to restore the natives 
to their lands on conditions similar to those granted by Henry VIII 
to Turlough O’Toole.’? The plan received the sanction of the privy 
council, and in June 1549 the lord deputy was instructed to trans- 
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mit ‘the names of such as you think good to have restored, with 
the certainty of the lands ta be restored.’* But some time in the 
following year, probably in October, a petition was presented to 
the Irish government on the part of a number of gentlemen, 
government officials for the most part, in which they offered in 
return for a grant of ‘all the possessions, both spiritual and 
temporal, of Leix, Irry, and Slievemargy, which were under the 
O’Mores and their followers at the time of their rebellion within 
Leix, with all the Dempsies country,’ except such portions thereof 
as should be reserved to the castles of Lea and Carlow, or to the 
natives, who, it was stipulated, should not be removed ‘ for that they 
served the king’s majesty’ against the rebels, to undertake the 
plantation of these countries, to pay an annual rent of 6001. Irish, 
to keep fort Protector wardable and garrisoned, and in general to 
provide for the defence of the marches. Amongst the signatures 
attached to the petition appeared the well-known names of Sir 
Gerald Aylmer, chief justice of the king’s bench, Sir Thomas 
Luttrell, chief justice of the common pleas, Sir John Travers, 
master of the ordnance; Patrick Barnwall, master of the rolls; 
Walter Peppard, and Francis Cosby.° 

It is possible that this scheme, so moderately conceived, may 
have originated with Sir Anthony St. Leger, who had again, though 
much against his will, been appointed lord deputy in succession to 
Sir Edward Bellingham. That he was in favour of a judicious 
plantation policy in Leinster, and more particularly on the borders 
of the Pale, is undoubted. His appointment took place in July 1550, 
but before leaving England he had submitted three points for the 
consideration of the privy council. First, as to their intention in 
regard to O’Conor; second, as to his authority to make grants of 
land in Leix and Offaly; third, as to the advisability of treating 
Irishmen with ‘more humanity, lest they by extremity should 
adhere to other foreign powers.’ To his queries answer was 
returned that for the present O’Conor was to remain in England, 
that the granting of lands in Leix and Offaly was to remain an 
open question, and that he was to use his discretion in regard to 
the treatment of the Irish, ‘to use gentleness to such as shall show 
themselves conformable, to others to do as occasion shall show.’ 
In the meantime,.as a temporary expedient, he was instructed to 
cause a survey to. be made of Leix and Offaly, and to lease out 
portions, for periods not exceeding twenty-one years, at such rents 
as might be deemed advisable, allowing the farmers one or two 
years rent free, as he might deem fit, in order ‘ to encourage them 
to dwell upon the same.’ 

Accordingly, in the month of February 1551, and at different 
periods throughout the year, a number of leases were made to 

* 8 State Papers, Ed. VI, ii. 46. ® Ia. ii. 69. © Ib. ii. 55, 57.. 
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gentlemen resident in the Pale, and to soldiers who had been 
instrumental in suppressing the rebellion.'' The lands assigned 
comprised portions of the modern baronies of Warrenstown, Cooles- 
town, Upper and Lower Philipstown in King’s county, and of 
Portnahinch, Maryborough East and West, Stradbally, Cullenagh, 
und Ballyadams in Queen’s county. According to the terms of the 
lease, as finally settled, it was provided that the lessee, and after 
his death his sufficient assignee, should dwell upon the premises ; 
that no assignment should be made without the approval of the 
lord deputy and council; that the lessee should not cause any of the 
lands to be inhabited by any of the name of O’More or O’Conor, or 
of such surname as were possessors in the country of Leix or 
Offaly ; that every person inhabiting should have sufficient weapons 
to serve the king and for his own defence; and, finally, that he 
should bear his proportion of all cesses for the safeguard and furni- 
ture of the king’s forts.'"* In some of the leases also there is 
inserted, sometimes in St. Leger’s own handwriting, a reservation 
to the crown of all goshawks and tercels reared on the premises. 

The scheme, however, was not immediately successful. On 
17 August, 1551, Sir James Croft, who had succeeded St. Leger, 
was instructed to report as to the working of the plan, and whether 
it had led to a diminution of the expenses of government and the 
strengthening of the royal authority in the country."* In his reply 
the lord deputy strongly urged the necessity of reducing Leix and 
Offaly to shire ground, of erecting manors, and of letting the land 
by copyhold tenure."* His suggestions were accepted by the privy 
council, and Croft was authorised to take order— 

That the said two countries be reduced into the nature of a shire or of 

two shires, if the largeness of the country be answerable, and thereof to 
make either one or two shirereeves as the case shall require. And then for 
the letting of our lands within the same countries we would they were re- 
duced into manors in such sort as the same shall by you be thought most 
convenient ; and thereupon the lands and tenements severally let as by 
copy of court roll for three lives at the most, as the like custom is used in 
divers parts of our realm of England, especially in the west parts of the 
same. 
At the same time he was charged to take special care ‘ for the 
preservation of our woods and such other royalties as the same 
for lack of good foresight in the beginning be not wasted and 
destroyed.’ 

The proposal to constitute them copyholders did not, however, 
meet with the approval of the planters, and on 26 Jan. 1552 the 
lord deputy and council signified to the privy council— 

” Cal. of Fiants, Ed. VI, No. 599, 661. 

12 See lease to Francis Cosby of Kildare, gent. 15 March, 1551. 
Ed. VI, No. 724. ‘ 
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That the said countries being upon a frontier and many of the free- 
holders yet living, some in exile and some in extreme poverty, will be 
glad to take advantage and by all ways and means possible to fatigate the 
inhabitants, so as they shall not be able without great cost and charges in 
building and defending thereof to keep it ; which cost and danger no man 
will sustain without estate of inheritance.'® 


To this communication the privy council replied on 29 May, re- 
gretting that the work proceeded so slowly, but rather than that 
the scheme should fail entirely they had resolved that— 

As much of the same lands as may be letten by copy of court roll 
for certain lives, according to the custom of the west part of this realm 
and in like cases, shall be so granted with the reservations of the rent 
according to the surveys, or better rent as the same may be borne. And 
the rest of the land, specially whereupon the tenants shall be forced to 
build and bestow great cost for the guard and defence thereof to be granted 
by copy of court roll to the tenants and heirs males in estate tail, with like 
reservations of rent according to the survey or better if the same may be. 


But in the distribution of lands great regard was to be had ‘ that 
there may be such a multitude of tenants in regard of the farms 
than to have many farms heaped into one man’s hands, whereby 
both the lands shall be worse used and the country weaker of 
people.’ !” 

Here, however, the matter rested for a time, either because the 
government was too much occupied with other and more pressing 
business, or because the terms offered were not sufficiently tempting. 
But with the accession of Mary and the reappointment of St. Leger 
as deputy, the question of the projected plantation was resumed. 
This time the lord deputy was instructed to make grants by ‘ piece- 
meal’ of the said countries of Leix and Offaly, in fee simple, with 
reservation of a small rent, and of such services in time of war as 
should be thought necessary, at the same time carefully providing 
that the grantees should be ‘bound to build houses for husbandmen, 
appointing to every tenant a mean portion of ground to be kept in 
tillage as near as they conveniently may, so as the said countries 
may be well replenished with houses and inhabitants for the 
manuring and defence of the same.’ * 

But now, just when the scheme seemed fairly afloat and pre- - 
parations were being made to carry it into execution, the energies 
of all were paralysed by a rumour of O’Conor’s release and restora- 
tion. Already, in the spring of 1552, the news that he had managed 
to escape from the Tower had caused considerable excitement in 
official circles, which had only been allayed by the report of his 
speedy recapture. On the accession of Mary, however, his daughter, 
Margaret O’Conor, repaired to England, and by the influence of 
her connexions at court and her own knowledge of the English 
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language, succeeded in obtaining her father’s release. His restora- 
tion, hailed with satisfaction by the Irish, was by no means so 
pleasing to the Irish government, and shortly after landing he was 
re-arrested on a charge of fomenting disturbances in Offaly and 
promptly confined to Dublin Castle. There he remained until 
1560 when he managed to effect his escape, after which he disap- 
pears from history, and his son Donough takes his place." 

About the end of May 1556 St. Leger resigned the reins of 
government into the hands of Sir Thomas Radcliffe, subsequently 
created earlof Sussex. His instructions in regard to Leix and Offaly 
were most explicit. It is our special desire, so ran the order, that 
the said countries and the rest of our whole realm should by 
authority of parliament be made shire ground and divided into 
sufficient and reasonable counties as our realm of England is. 
Further, provided the O’Conors, O’Mores, O’Dempsies and other 
native inhabitants showed an inclination to submit, it was thought 
desirable that their countries should be divided into three parts, 
and that the third part lying to the west, along the Shannon, should 
be assigned to them in free socage tenure at an annual rent of two- 
pence an acre, with the proviso that no man of the same sept should 
have above two ploughlands or 240 acres in his own possession. It was 
to be left to the Irish themselves to decide which of their own septs 
should be created freeholders ; but every one so chosen was required 
to answer the laws of the realm at sessions and assizes, to keep on 
his estate not more than one man for every ploughland ‘ except the 
same be English, or of their own sept, and he to be no idleman but a 
labourer,’ to pay his rent duly twice a year, to attend the constable 
of the fort when summoned to do so, to answer for himself and his 
household personally once a year, to avoid the woods and to dwell 
in houses built of stone or timber, to keep open all fords and fast- 
nesses between his lands and those occupied by the English, to keep 
weapons only for his own protection, to refrain from intermarriage 
with the Scots and to reside continually on his estate. A persistent 
neglect of these conditions was to be punished by forfeiture of the 
estate; while the wanton destruction of his neighbour’s castles or 
houses, or the keeping of unlicensed fire-arms was to be treated as 
felony punishable by death. Nevertheless it was to be left to the 
discretion of the lord deputy and council to temper or modify these 
conditions in any particular they thought advisable. If the terms 
were accepted by the O’Conors, the lord deputy was authorised to 
restore their old chief to liberty, ‘ to end the rest of his days in peace, 
among his children and kin.’ So much for the third part to be 
assigned to the natives. As for the other two-thirds lying along the 
border of the Pale, three ploughlands were to be assigned to each of 
the two forts ‘ for maintenance of the constables and guards thereof.’ 
19 State Papers, Eliz. ii. 7. 
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The rest was to be distributed amongst English subjects, ‘as well 
such as be born in England as Ireland, having respect to men of 
honesty and good service, and such as have most need and be like- 
liest to do good thereon.’ Like the natives they were to hold their 
estates in socage at a yearly rent of two-pence an acre and gener- 
ally under similar conditions and restrictions. Only in addition 
they were to be obliged ‘ to keep for every ploughland one man at the 
least of English birth, a native and he to be an archer, and not above 
one of the Irish blood and birth upon pain of forfeiture ;’ and to 
provide ‘harness’ for themselves and for one man for every plough- 
land. Three ploughlands, or about 360 acres, was to be the outside 
limit of any estate, which was to be immediately forfeited by non- 
residence. 


We desire, concluded the instructions, that all other lands, conquested 
and evicted from rebels, traitors, and enemies shall be ordered, demised, 
and granted to our loving subjects, English and Irish as well in Leinster 
as Ulster and the rest, i.e. two parts to Englishmen born in England or 
Ireland and the third part to Irishmen of birth and blood, heartily praying 
our said deputy to cons:der every man, specially our good soldiers and 
such as serve well, as we doubt not he will, with such indifference and 
reasonable good favour in the distribution of the said lands that the good 
may take courage to continue their well doing and be example to evil to 
amend their faults and to do better hereafter as well for duties sake as 
preferment.”° 


At first there seemed a fair prospect of inducing the O’Conors 
and the rest to submit quietly to the new order of things, and the 
letters of Sussex detailing his efforts in that direction were couched 
in a most hopeful strain. On 4 Oct. 1556 he wrote, he had an 
interview at the Dingan with Donough O’Conor and his brother Rory 
‘with the rest of the gentlemen and usurped inhabitants of Offaly,’ 
who showed themselves willing to surrender their lands and to receive 
back such portions of them and upon such condition as should be 
granted them. As a pledge of good faith Donough placed himself 
in the deputy’s hands. A second parley followed on 15 Dec. and so 
amenable to reason did the O’Conors appear that Sussex released 
Donough, merely binding him and his brother to repair to Leighlin 
in Christmas week, there to receive for themselves and the rest, 
whose names they were to bring with them written in a bill, such 
portions of their territory as should be then assigned tothem. But 
before the time appointed arrived, Donough had changed his mind 
and broken out into open rebellion followed. by Connel O’More. 
Whereupon the lord deputy, after giving him one or two days’ grace 
hanged his hostages and prepared to prosecute him ‘with fire and 
sword.”! Ere long O’More’s body was swinging in chains from Leigh- 
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lin Bridge and O’Conor was being hunted from one fortress to another 
with daily diminishing strength. 
It was under these circumstances that the parliament, which 


was to authorise the confiscation of Leix and Offaly, assembled at 
Dublin on 1 June, 1557. 


Where, so runs the Act 3 & 4 Philip and Mary, cap. 7, the countries 
of Leix, Slievemargy, Offaly, Irry and Glenmalier, which belong of right 
to the King and Queen's most excellent majesties were of late wholly 
possessed by the Mores, the Conors, the Dempsies and other rebels, and 
now by the industrious travail of the Earl of Sussex, now Lord Deputy of 
Ireland, be brought again to be in the possession of their majesties, and 
so remain to be disposed as to their highnesses shall be thought good : 
forasmuch as the well disposing of the foresaid countries and planting of 
good men there, shall not only be a great strength to those quarters, but 
also a wonderful assurance of quiet to all the rest of the English countries 
and a great terror to all Irish countries bordering upon the same, therefore, 
at the humble request of the lords spiritual and temporal and the commons 
of this realm, be it enacted by our sovereign lord and lady the King and 
Queen’s majesties, etc., that the aforesaid Earl of Sussex,?? now Lord 
Deputy, shall have by virtue of this Act full power and authority, during the 
time he shall be Lord Deputy there, to give and grant to all andevery their 
Majesties’ subjects English or Irish born within this realm or within 
the realm of England, at his election and pleasure such several estates in 
fee simple, fee tail, leases for term of years, life or lives of all and every 
the lordships, manors, castles, patronages of benefices, lands, tenements 
and all other hereditaments temporal, with their appurtenances, parcel of 
any of the said countries or to any of the said countries of right apper- 
taining or belonging, as for the more sure planting and strength of the 
countries with good subjects shall be thought unto his wisdom and dis- 
cretion meet and convenient. 


Accompanying this act was another, 3 & 4 Philip and Mary, 
cap. 8, entitling the crown to Leix and Offaly, and erecting those 
countries into shire ground as Queen’s county and King’s county 
respectively. : 

But it was one thing to pass an act of parliament, and quite 
another to be in actual possession, as Sussex soon discovered. 
Expelled from one stronghold after another, the O’Mores and 
O'Conors rallied amongst their woods and bogs, whence they issued 
forth from time to time spreading disorder and desolation to the 
very borders of the Pale. The few settlers that still clung to their 
homesteads trembled for their very existence. One of them, 
Walter Peppard, who had a lease of some lands in Slievemargy, 
afterwards declared that he had lost seventeen ‘ tall’ men, while 
defending his property at this time.** In May 1558 the rebels with 
Donough O’Conor at their head mustered in such force as actually to 

> The act, it may be remarked, curiously epough rostricts the power of making 
estates to Sussex. 
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lay siege to the castle of Maryborough, or, as it was then called, Fort 
Protector. The garrison under Sir Henry Radcliffe had, however, 
little difficulty in beating them off, and in a skirmish that followed 
Francis Cosby managed to slay ‘ thirty or forty of the best of them,’ 
killing with his own hand, ‘ which could not have been done by no 
man else,’ one Richard Oge, a bastard Geraldine and a man of 
enormous stature and strength. But it was quite clear that until 
the country was reduced to a more settled condition, and the turbu- 
lent spirits that disturbed it either expelled or killed, any successful 
plantation was out of the question. The disorders of the realm 
were acknowledged to be such, owing to the rebellion of the O’Conors 
and O’Mores and the daily access of the Scots, as to require extra- 
ordinary force for their suppression.” The army was accordingly 
augmented, the salary of the deputy raised, and instructions issued 
for a more vigorous suppression of the rebels. 

The death of Mary and the accession of Elizabeth did not 
materially affect the situation. In July 1559 the Earl of Sussex, 
who still retained the reins of government, was instructed to lose 
no time in putting the plantation into execution.” But the year 
passed away without anything having been accomplished. In 1560 
the instruction was renewed still more explicitly. If the season of 
the year was too far advanced for building houses and towns ‘ as 
were best,’ the deputy was to exert himself to reduce Leix and 
Offaly to order, distributing certain portions thereof ‘as ye shall 
perceive that ye may have convenient persons to take and inhabit 
thesame.”” The lord deputy’s answer was not encouraging. Ireland, 
he asserted, would never be reduced to order until the Earl of 
Kildare was removed. Then and not till then would it be possible 
to plant Leix and Offaly with good effect.** But after dabbling in 
treason for a time, Kildare, before it was too late, came to the con- 
clusion that loyalty was his best policy. Not so, however, the 
unfortunate O’Mores. About Christmas 1560, a number of them 
assembled in the neighbourhood of Holy Cross Abbey in Tipperary 
for the purpose, apparently, of settling some dispute amongst them- 
selves as to the chieftainship of one of their septs. But their 
movements were suspicious, and it was reported that messengers from 
Shane O’Neill and the Earl of Desmond were busy instigating them 
to rebellion.” Before, however, they had time. to mature their 
plans, whatever these may have been, the Earl of Ormonde suddenly 
swooped down upon them, dispersed them, and took several of their 
principal men prisoners. How far, indeed, Shane O’Neill was con- 

24 State Papers, Mary, ii. 50. > Cal. Carew MSS. i. 272. 
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cerned in fomenting these disturbances it would be difficult to say : 
but of the fact itself there can be little reasonable doubt. His 
attitude at this time wholly absorbed the attention of the govern- 
ment. Perplexed and baffled by him,*Sussex would gladly have 
taken his life by fair means or foul, only Shane was too wary to 
allow himself to be entrapped. But in Oct. 1561, he consented to 
a truce negotiated by the Earl of Kildare, and shortly afterwards 
left Ireland on his memorable visit to Elizabeth. 

To Sussex, the occasion seemed a favourable one to put into exe- 
cution the long deferred plantation of Leix and Offaly.** Accordingly, 
on Nov. 27, he announced his attention of dividing the confiscated 
countries into baronies and of making estates to the inhabitants. 
He was sanguine of completing the business within a fortnight, but a 
fresh obstacle immediately presented itself. The survey upon which 
the plantation was to be based, was found on examination so imper- 
fect in many important respects as to be absolutely useless, and until 
the defects were remedied nothing could of course be done. So 
ordering a new survey to be made, Sussex returned to Dublin.* 
It was not till the beginning of 1563 that matters were sufficiently 
advanced to allow the plantation to proceed. In that and the follow- 
ing year, however, a number of grants were made to Englishmen 
and Irishmen, servitors who had been mainly instrumental in sup- 
pressing the rebellion, and who, having won their lands by the sword, 
might be safely trusted to defend them with the same weapon.” 

Very different was the appearance of the country thus allotted to 
the planters then-a-days, to that which it now presents with. its 
luxuriant green crops and fields of waving corn. ‘The Slievebloom 
and Slievecomar mountains, the bog of Allen and the great. heath 
of Maryborough still, it is true, remain its most distinctive features. 
But the vast forests of oak, of wild pine and yew, with their tangled 
underwood of alder and hazel that then covered the whole country, 
rendering it almost inaccessible to any save the wild wood-kerne, 
have long ago disappeared, though here and there, as in the 
demesne of Droughtville, vestiges of them still remain. Lord 
Leonard Grey’s expeditions and those of Sir Edward Bellingham 
had done much to open up the district lying along the Pale. Passes 
had here and there been cut through the woods, bridges thrown 
across the rivers, and forts erected in commanding situations to curb 
the natives. _ But between the Slievebloom mountains and the 
Shannon the country was practically a terra incognita ; while the 
woods of Glenmalier and Iregan and the mountainous district 


% State Papers, Eliz. iv. 61. 3 Jb. iv. 75, 81. 

* Instead of burdening these pages with a list of the original grantees, it may 
perhaps suffice to refer the reader to the accompanying map, where I have endeavoured 
to indicate the localitv of their estates, and to the summary of the inquisition of 1622, 
at the end of the prevent article. 
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between the Barrow and the Nore long remained the impenetrable 
strongholds of the O’Mores and O’Conors, and of such as in the 
official language of the day ‘pretended ownership’ to the lands 
which they saw gradually~passing into the hands of Englishmen. 
liven in the middle of the seventeenth century, when the woodman’s 
axe had played sad havoe among these ancient forests, the country 
was described by Boate as throughout full of woods ‘ some whereof 
are many miles long and broad.’* Interspersed among the woods and 
bogs were wide tracts of rich arable and pasture land, which in other 
and more peaceful times would have rendered the planters an 
envied race of men. As it was, living exposed to the constant 
attacks of the ancient proprietors and in danger of having their 
houses fired over their heads, their. crops destroyed, and their cattle 
houghed or stolen, the prospect before them was very far from 
enviable. Of the former plantation, if we may dignify it by the 
name, not a trace remained. Of the lessees for twenty-one years 
hardly one was left. Some had perhaps fallen in the struggle, but 
the most had fled ignominiously at the first rising of the Irish.* 

According to the conditions of the new plantation each grantee 
was required to hold his estate in tail male by knight’s service at an 
annual rent of twopence per acre during the first seven years and 
of threepence ever afterwards. He was to attend when called upon 
for the defence of the country, with the greater part of his servants 
and tenants, armed, and with victuals for three days ; to maintain a 
certain number of foot and horse proportionate to the size of his 
estate ; to give one plough-day for each plough on his lands, or to 
do such work as the constable of Philipstown or Maryborough might 
appoint. Further he was required not to use the Brehon law in respect 
to any subject answerable to the laws of the kingdom; his sons and 
principal servants were to use the English language, dress, and 
manner of life in so far as they reasonably could. Once every year, on 
1 Sep. he was to appear personally before the constable or sheriff of 
the county with all the men under his control, between the ages of 
sixteen and sixty, to answer for their behaviour during the past year. 
He was not to maintain any man of Irish blood accustomed to bear 
arms and born outside the country except with the permission of the 
constable of the fort and of a majority of the free tenants of the 
county. He was to keep open or closed as required all fords and 
passes on his lands. He was not to destroy any castle, bridge, 
pavement, or togher, except such fords as adjoined the Irish districts. 
He was not to take part in any forays or receive payment for the 
same. All women having dower or jointure out of his lands were 
to be bound by the same conditions. No alienation was to be made 
except of one-third for life to younger sons. He was to reside con- 
tinually on his estate and not to marry or make confraternity with 
8 Natural History ch. xv. 34 State Papers, Eliz. xy. 29, 30. 
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any Irish not amenable to the laws of the kingdom: nor was he to 
suffer coyne and livery or any other exactions of the nature of black- 
rent to be levied by outside persons. Finally there was reserved to 
the deputy or his representatives power to alter such watercourses 
as was thought fit, and to cut down as much wood and underwood 
us might be necessary for building purposes in the county.” 

Certainly the conditions attached to the grants were not such 
as will justify the ordinary opinion that the planters obtained their 
estates on easy terms. Whatever it might be elsewhere, every foot 
of ground in the eastern marches of King’s and Queen’s county 
was deluged with blood before it passed finally into the hands of 
the English colonists. It is also worthy of notice that, whatever 
may subsequently have been the policy of English statesmen, there 
was at this time no intention or wish on their part to rob the Irish 
natives of their lands. The one object they had at heart was to 
secure Ireland to England; to establish the supremacy of the 
English laws in the island ; to reduce the Irish to one homogeneous 
mass by substituting for the old Celtic relations of chief and clans- 
man the more modern ones of landlord and tenant. Had the Irish 
been content to accept this new system, had they been willing to 
abandon their wild and free and, to Englishmen, lawless manner 
of life, there would have been no question of a plantation at all. 
Each chief would then have become simply the owner of the lands 
of his tribe, with his clansmen for his tenants. That the change 
would have been in the direction of a higher standard of civilisation 
can hardly admit of question. Doubtless the old Irish life had 
many charms, but it had its disadvantages at the same time. So 
long as the clan system prevailed, no sense of a national unity was 
at all possible. Its destruction entailed terrible suffering on the 
Irish, but I cannot allow that there was that wanton display of 
cruelty on the part of the English which has been attributed to them 
by certain writers. It is a doctrine born of modern thought that 
the English had no right to interfere in Jreland at all; that, left to 
themselves, the Irish would have developed into an independent and 
united nation. But, however this may be, and there seems little 
ground in history for its justification, it is certain that to the states- 
men of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries the heritage of the 
Norman conquest was not a thing easily or lightly to be abandoned. 
For the Irish there is much to be said. They fought bravely and 
died heroically in a cause which must ever arouse our interest and 
claim our sympathy. 

At first everything went as well as could have been expected with 
the planters. Small predatory bands of dispossessed proprietors, 
taking advantage of the long winter nights, wandered up and down 
the country stealing cattle and burning outlying haggards; but 

% Cal. of Fiants, Eliz. No. 474. 
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they were few in number and the garrisons at Philipstown and Mary- 
borough had little difficulty in holding them in check. But as the 
year 1564 advanced, their depredations grew more frequent, and those 
who were familiar with their movements predicted a new rebellion.® 
In February they made a raid into county Kildare and narrowly 
missed capturing Sir William Fitzwilliam’s sister, who owed her 
escape to the fleetness of her horse.*’ The necessity for vigorous 
action was apparent. On 15 March the earls of Ormonde and Kildare 
and Sir Henry Radcliffe were appointed to hold a parley with them. 
If possible they were to persuade them to abstain from keeping 
armed retainers, from levying blackmail, from wandering up and 
down the country in riotous companies, and to give pledges for their 
future peaceable behaviour. If these conditions were rejected then 
the O’Mores and O’Conors were to elect representatives to confer 
with the lord deputy and council, and a modus vivendi to be arranged 
satisfactory to both parties. In the meantime both sides were to 
abstain from all acts of hostility.** 

The plan, no doubt, was well adapted to meet the wishes of the 
planters, who were anxious at all costs to avoid open war, the burden 
of which would have fallen upon them most heavily. But Eliza- 
beth’s pride was touched, and she sharply reprimanded the council 
for tolerating the rebels, instead of suppressing them with the sword.” 
Sussex, who was heartily sick of Ireland, pleaded illness and was 
allowed to retire to England, but his deputy, Sir Nicholas Arnold, 
was only too ready to take Elizabeth at her word. Cormack O’Conor, 
old Brian’s son and his younger brother.Cahir, were reported to be 
hanging about the borders with six score idle wood-kerne, ready for 
any mischief so soon as the nights began to lengthen out, and Arnold, 
suspecting that Callough O’Conor, to whom Sussex had allotted a 
small estate, was only waiting his opportunity and the approach 
of Cormack to return to his old courses, promptly arrested him and 
clapped him in the fort of Philipstown.*° It was an ill-advised step. 
Callough’s brothers, Art and Lisagh, were immediately up in arms, 
and Callough himself, though heavily ironed, soon managed to effect 
his escape. Even then he offered to go to Dublin and exonerate 
himself if-the lord justice would grant him a safe conduct. But 
Arnold would listen to no terms. ‘Thereupon the war broke out. 

The O’Conors, being joined with the O’Mores, burned and pillaged 
in all directions. They were few in number, but they were sup- 
ported by the neighbouring Irish septs, and in a short time inflicted 
an enormous amount of damage on the Pale. Several of the 
planters, including John Apprice, lost their lives. Houses and 
villages went up in flames, and it was estimated that no less 
than 3,000 head’ of cattle that they were unable to drive away 

* State Papers, Eliz. x. 12. *. 2. ao87. 
* 1d. x. $1. » Ib. x. 47. Ib, xi. 1, 65. 
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were slaughtered by the rebels. The country was immediately 
raised against them; they were proclaimed traitors by name ; 
all outlets from the King’s county and Queen’s county were 
closed ; pledges taken from the Macgeoghegans, O’Carrols, and 
other neighbouring clans; the forts strengthened; the planters 
admonished to stand on their defence as required by their patents, 
and special instructions sent to the earls of Ormonde and Kildare, 
Sir Francis Cosby and Captain Colley, to prosecute the rebels 
with fire and sword. Against such a sudden display of force 
all opposition was useless. Callough O’Conor, who had fallen sick 
shortly after his escape, was killed by the hand of a near kinsman 
at the instigation of Kildare and his head sent to Dublin. His 
followers were everywhere hunted down like wild beasts. Before 
the end of October the rebellion had been practically extinguished. 
At least ninety of the O'Conors and thirty-five of the O’Mores, it 
was calculated, had been slain or executed by martial law. Small 
bands of eight or ten individuals still prowled up and down among 
the bogs, especially in Leix, where the nature of the country 
rendered their retreat secure; but nothing further was to be 
apprehended from them than the occasional burning of an outlying 
house or barn, a thing impossible to be avoided, Arnold averred, 
even had the rebels been fewer in number and the garrisons four 
times stronger than they were." During the winter the grim work 
of extirpation still went on; but there was little to reward the 
zeal of the hunters save now and then the head of some insignifi- 
cant rebel, hardly worthy of being sent to Dublin, ‘ pickled in a 
pipkin,’ like that of Shane O’Neill. Utterly prostrated by the storm 
that had swept over them, it was a long time before the O’ Mores and 
O’Conors caused any serious anxiety to the government. 

Meantime the plantation flourished apace. The planters, it is 
true, were not without their grievances, and as a rule indifferently 
fulfilled the conditions of their grants; but Sir Henry Sidney, who 
paid a visit to Maryborough in January 1567, reported that 

There was such obedience showed and used as well of the soldiers and 
English there lately planted as of the Irishry there inhabiting, as con- 
sidering the infancy of any good order in that country, was marvelled at 


by as many as saw it, and so was also the great increase of tillage that 
through quiet was there seen.*? 


During the ‘ Butlers’ war’ (1569) Leix, and more particularly 
the eastern parts, suffered severely from midnight raids and border 
forays, but the damage done was of a temporary nature and 
speedily repaired, while Offaly under the wise and temperate govern- 
ment of Henry Colley continued to increase daily in strength and 
prosperity, to the gratification of all concerned. For the misfortunes 
that followed, Elizabeth was herself largely to blame. Already in 

“ State Papers, Eliz. xi. 97. ® Collins, Sidney Papers, i. 18, 
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the beginning of 1571 Sir William Fitzwilliam and others noticed 
that the O’Mores were growing restless. In the summer of the 
preceding year, Sir Henry Sidney had executed ‘ two notable male- 
factors,’ Lisagh M’Kedagh O’More and his brother Cahir. But the 
removal of Lisagh had only raised into prominence a much more 
formidable disturber of the peace in the person of Rory Oge O’More. 
tory, who appears to have anticipated a like measure of justice for 
himself, gathered together the remnants of his tribe, to the number 
of ‘six score swords,’ and went upon his keeping, which was in- 
variably the preliminary step to open rebellion ; ‘ how be it,’ wrote 
the council on 23 March, ‘he hath as yet done no harm.’* But 
the time was ripe for rebellion. Everywhere the Irish were up in 
arms expecting assistance from abroad. Only a fortnight after 
their last despatch the council had to report that Rory had joined 
Feagh M’Hugh, chief of the O’Byrnes of Wicklow, and that together 
they had done incredible damage to the Pale.“ A year passed 
away, but the situation instead of improving grew perceptibly 
worse. Yet this was the moment taken by Elizabeth to reduce the 
army. Well might Fitzwilliam’s heart sink within him when he 
read the ‘ Book of Articles’ and saw the ‘ general jolity’ which the 
order had infused into the Irishry. Rory, who had recently shown 
himself more peaceably inclined, now broke loose again, successfully 
eluding every effort to capture him. Finally, after rejecting any 
offer of protection or pardon, he consented to parley with Ormonde 
and Kildare at Kilkea Castle. When required to disperse his fol- 
lowers and give security for his good behaviour, he flatly declined 
unless assured of his life and estate. Harvest time was approaching, 
and after consulting with Cosby, a fortnight’s truce was arranged, 
Rory undertaking meanwhile not todamage the corn.” But he had 
no intention of keeping the peace, and hardly was Ormonde’s back 
turned, than he was again up in arms, burning and plundering in the 
usual fashion. There were plenty willing enough to help him, now 
that the days of the English rule seemed numbered. The O’Conors, 
the sons of Macgeoghegan and Feagh M’Hugh, were all anxious to 
lend a hand in expelling the hated intruders, and in recovering the 
land for themselves. The districts that suffered most severely from 
their ravages were Kildare, Queen’s county, and parts of King’s 
county and Westmeath. So bold were they, Fitzwilliam wrote, that 
companies of forty, eighty, and sometimes even more than two 
hundred would march twelve and even fifteen miles through Kildare, 
breaking up the bawns, driving off five or six hundred head of cattle 
at a time, plundering the inhabitants of their household goods, and 
that ‘ by fair daylight with bag-pipes and by night with torch-light, 
because they should neither be heard of nor seen.’ ** Some sort of 
'S State Papers, Eliz. xxxi. 33. Tb. xxxii. 2, 9. 
+ [b, xzavii. 37. © Tb. axaviii. Ol, 
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order was preserved in King’s county by the exertions of Owen 
M’Hugh O’Dempsey, the ‘ wise government’ of Colley and the hearty 
co-operation of the settlers ; but as for Queen’s county it was ‘in a 
very dangerous case,’ and like to be lost entirely unless speedily pro- 
vided for. When the news reached Elizabeth she railed loudly 
against Cosby for his culpable negligence and ordered his immediate 
punishment. Fitzwilliam, more just than she was, refused however 
to condemn him for what he had been unable to prevent. 


Few men knew Ireland and Irishmen so well as did Fitzwilliam. 
In his opinion there was only one way by which the safety of the 
menaced plantation could be permanently secured. He was anxious 
to submit his plan to the queen and council personally, but was 
ordered to commit it to writing. The ‘ device for recovering the 
(Jueen’s county from the O’Mores’ is too lengthy to quote in its 
entirety, but the following extracts from it possess considerable in- 
terest. 


There is in the upper part of the Queen’s county west a waste plot of 
ground called Galin, containing in arable, pasture, wood, and mountain two 
thousand acres. And there Rory Oge O’More now dwelleth. This Galin is 
a gap out of Kilkenny, Tipperary, Ossory and Ely, and the rebel being 
once within that waste plot hath a scope of twelve miles all mountain, 
wood, and bog to the Barrowside joining upon Carlow and Leighlin direct 
south from Galin. .... Out of these wastes, as out of fortresses, in 
small companies or great, as occasion requireth or as the turn is best 
served, the rebel issueth into the heart of the Queen's county and thence 
into every part of the Pale adjoining, spoiling the same at pleasure. .. . 
To banish the rebel of the said mountain and bog, first must Galin be 
inhabited by dutiful subjects: and for the inhabiting thereof there are 
three commodious seats joining upon it—the Abbey of Leix, the castles of 
Cullenagh and Ballyroan. The two first are the earl of Ormonde’s and 
Sir Barnaby Fitzpatrick’s, who are to occupy them either by themselves 
or by such as they will answer for. The third is one Davy Hetherington’s 
who hath utterly forsaken it, being unable to keep it. Galin itself is her 
Majesty's, wholly unprofitable to her. In both Ballyroan and Galin one 
Owen M’Hugh, a dutiful Irish subject, hath undertaken to dwell and in- 
habit, yielding therefor as other freeholders so he have presently, or else 
not at all, estate thereof made unto him. And then presently this spring 
and suthmer, for prevention of the injuries of winter, he hath further 
undertaken to dwell there himself and to plant there at his own cost one 
hundred householders at the least. 


It had long been a grievance with the planters that by the terms 
of their grants they were prevented from making longer leases than 
for twenty-one years. A movement had been set on foot to obtain 
the alteration of the tenure of their estates in tail male into one in 
fee simple ; but nothing had been done in this respect though the 
proposal. seems to have met with Cecil’s approbation.” To this 
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neglect Fitzwilliam now attributed the present miserable condition 
of the country. 


For (not being themselves able to occupy their lands, nor no other duti- 
ful subject-willing to bestow his time, travail, and cost for so uncertain a 
term in a place where he must be in continual hazard of his life and 
goods, for the O’Mores being banished it will be but a border) of necessity 
they have been enforced and shall be to use the manurance of the natural 
followers of the O’Mores—a great cause of their increase to the decrease of 
the Englishry. By alteration of the states there shall grow not only advan- 
tage to her majesty but also furtherance to her service. For where now 
the freeholders are tied to habitation but by a covenant which maketh no 
forfeiture, the words in the new grant may so be inserted as shall either 
tie them to habitation and not suffer the lands to be possessed by the 


O’Mores as now they are, or else cause them in default to forfeit the 
states.** 


Elizabeth expressed her approval of Fitzwilliam’s suggestions, 
especially as to making a grant of Galin to Owen M’Hugh, and 
some modifications were subsequently introduced into the patents 
of the freeholders, but for the nonce nothing could be done.“ 

Bad as was the state of affairs in the spring of 1573 it rapidly 
grew worse, and the lord deputy trembled to think what might hap- 
pen during the long winter nights.” In Queen’s county Rory Oge, 
like another Robin Hood with his merry men, reigned supreme, 
living at free quarters wherever he went. Too terrified to offer any 
effective resistance the inhabitants gladly secured immunity from 
outrage by paying blackmail to the rebels; for Rory was quick to 
retaliate, as a certain Mr. Fitzharris, who had shot one of his 
kerne discovered when he found himself besieged in his castle, and 
his cattle and crops destroyed.*' As the summer advanced the dis- 
orders spread into the King’s county. So dangerous indeed was the 
aspect of affairs that Colley, to whom the queen owed 2,000/. for the 
defence of Philipstown, found it necessary, at the hazard of his life, 
to make his way to Dublin in order to solicit an additional hundred 
men for the defence of the country.** The total force at Fitzwilliam’s 
disposal amounted only to 664 foot and 100 horse. Half the horse 
were at Lecale, and the other half at Newry. Of the foot 100 were 
in Munster and 264 at Newry; 300 only remained. Of these 100 
were forthwith sent into King’s county under the command of 
Captain Furres ; while with the remaining 200 Fitzwilliam prepared 
to go in person to suppress the O’Mores in Leix.®* The resolution 
was not taken a minute too soon. A number of O’Conors, some of 
great lineage, had recently been captured, and it was intended to 
execute them at Philipstown. Their companions attempted a rescue 
and attacked the fort. They were repulsed, but in the struggle 
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Robert Colley, Captain Colley’s nephew and a brave servitor, was 
slain. His death was felt to be a severe blow to the plantation ; 
he left an only daughter, ‘a comely young maiden of sixteen,’ and 
Burghley was urged to repair the loss as speedily as possible by 
matching her to some ‘ young lusty gentleman.’ ** She subsequently 
married Captain, afterwards Sir Edward, Moore, who did valiant 
service against the O’Conors. 

It was the end of July before Fitzwilliam was able to take the 
field against Rory Oge and his allies. With the force at his disposal 
he could make little impression upon the rebels, except ‘ by plaguing 
some of their maintainers.’ After two months’ harassing warfare 
the O’Mores offered to submit, and to put in pledges, ‘liable to 
hanging,’ ‘for their quiet and dutiful manner of life. It was an 
impotent conclusion to come to, as Fitzwilliam well knew, but he 
was fain to accept the conditions offered. 


‘I seemed,’ he wrote to the privy council, ‘ of favour to grant, though 
indeed I saw cause of necessity to condescend to this conclusion, as well 
for that I wanted every man wherewith to prosecute the matter and per- 
form it to the full. . . . as also for that I am presently to employ the 
force I had there, partly against the O’Conors, who now infest the King’s 
county as much as ever the O’Mores did the Queen's, and partly for the 
guard of the northern borders where things wax very suspicious.’ »° 


In truth the state of King’s county was as bad as it well could be. 


‘If your honour,’ wrote Colley to Fitzwilliam, ‘do not send better force 
than is here, both of horsemen and footmen, and that with speed, here will 
be neither corn nor anything else left without the castles and the town of 
Philipstown. . . . On Thursday night last they burned the last of the 
Englishmen that were without castles.’ °° 


Every day witnessed a fresh increase in the forces of the rebels. 
Cormack O’Conor, who had spent several years in exile, was at their 
head with a body of Scotch islesmen, lying securely in Fox’s country, 
and taking meat and drink at his pleasyre in Macgeoghegan’s country, 
ready to emerge whenever a favourable opportunity presented itself. 
Fitzwilliam accordingly, having settled with the O’Mores for a time, 
posted to Jordanstown ; but finding the country so miserably wasted 
proceeded no further.” After a hurried consultation with Colley, 
when it was determined to increase Furres’s company and to raise 
200 kerne under the leading of Owen M’Hugh, and 80 more under 
Edmund Cary, the lord deputy moved on to Dublin.** 

During the winter King’s county continued in a state of siege. 
In all his forty years’ experience of Ireland, Colley declared he had 
never seen it in a worse state than it then was. It grieved him to 
the heart to see so many Englishmen slain and murdered, ‘ weeded 
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out as the butcher would choose fat wethers, and so put to slaughter 
accordingly.’ *® As for Fitzwilliam, he was at his wits’ end. The queen 
ontented herself with railing at Cosby as the cause of all the mis- 
chief; but neither money nor men seemed forthcoming. To add to 
his misfortunes Rory Oge delayed so long in putting in his pledges 
that it was manifest that he was only waiting his opportunity to revolt 
again. In his desperation the deputy determined, hazardous though 
he knew the experiment to be, to levy a cess on the Pale, and, much 
as he disliked the idea, to entrust the prosecution of the rebels to 
the earl of Kildare. But the arrival at this critical juncture of 300 
veterans under Captain Morgan rescued him from his dilemma. The 
task of recovering the King’s county was at once committed to 
Captain Edward Moore, who laboured with such success that on 
10 June, 1574, the lord deputy was able to notify that he had effec- 
tually expelled the O’Conors and done everything to provide against 
a recurrence of similar disturbances by taking pledges from O’Molloy, 
Macgeoghegan, and the rest of the Irish borderers.™ 

Allimmediate danger was at an end, but what a scene of desola- 
tion presented itself to the planters as they retook possession of their 
estates. Nothing remained of all their years of toil and trouble save a 
heap of charred timber and blackened stone. At Colley’s earnest 
request a number of them were retained in the queen’s pay till they 
had time to rebuild their houses.*' But the damage done was not 
easily or for a long time repaired. Fitzwilliam was authorised to 
make regrants of estates vacated either by death or treason of the 
original grantees to suitable persons." But the prospect before them 
was not sufficiently attractive to induce Englishmen with capital at 
disposal to embark in the enterprise, while as for those needy adven- 
turers, who were beginning to swarm into Ireland and who would 
gladly have jumped at any cffer, they were not the sort of men 
government wanted. It was difficult to find English labourers willing 
to cultivate the land on the most advantageous terms, and as a 
natural consequence the farms fell mostly intothe handsof Irishmen. 
Sir Henry Sidney, who succeeded Fitzwilliam, declared that the 
whole revenue of King’s and Queen’s counties did not equal one- 
twentieth part of the charge the crown was at in preserving them. 
The purchase had been a dear one, but not to be abandoned at any 
cost, though in Sidney’s opinion it furnished ‘an example how the 
like hereafter is attempted, considering the charge is so great, and 
the honour and profit so small to win lands from the Irish so dearly 
as these two countries have been to the crown.’™ The misfortune 
was that Cormack O’Conor and Rory Oge were still at large. When 
Sidney was at Kilkenny in December 1575, Rory came to him 
on a safe conduct of the earl of Ormonde and in the cathedral charch 

%® State Papers, Eliz. xliy. 14. Ib. xlv. 71; xlvi, 54. 

6 Jb. xlvi. 79. @ Jb. 1. 8. & Sidney Papers, i. 83. 
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of St. Canice humbly submitted himself, ‘ repenting his former faults 
and promising hereafter to live in better sort.’ 

During 1576 the situation rapidly improved; so much so that 
the garrisons in King’s county were considerably diminished. It 
was a fatal blunder, and one of which the rebels did not fail to 
take instant advantage. Uniting their forces, Rory Oge and Cormack 
made a raid into King’s county on Christmas eve, burning haggards 
and houses, and doing damage to the extent of 200/.% Before the 
colonists had well recovered from their surprise the rebels had 
advanced as far as Naas in county Kildare, which they almost 
utterly consumed. It was night time, the gates were wide open, 
the walls broken down, and not a single guard on duty. The 
rebels, wrote Sidney, 

Ran through the town, being open, like hags and furies of hell, with 
flakes of fire fastened on poles ends, and so fired the low thatched houses ; 
and it being a great windy night one house took fire of another in a 
moment. They tarried not half an hour in the town, neither stood they 
upon killing or spoiling any.* 

From Naas, Rory proceeded to Leighlin Bridge, his force ever 
increasing as he went till it numbered between two and three 
hundred men. At midnight they attacked the town. Roused 
from his slumbers Carew boldly sallied forth with seven horsemen 
and five musketeers and drove the rebels off, but not before half 
the town had been consumed by fire. Such outrages were not, of 
course, committed with impunity. Numbers of the rebels were cut 
off daily by the queen’s forces, but for the nonce fortune seemed to 
smile on Rory. Not only did he successfully elude every effort 
made to catch him, but by a piece of good luck he managed to 
entrap Captain Harington, the lord deputy’s nephew, and Alex- 
ander Cosby, who had incautiously attempted to parley with him.” 
To recover them by force was out of the question, and Sidney was 
placed in the humiliating position of having to treat with Rory for 
their release. But Rory declined to treat at all, except on such 
terms as Sidney indignantly declared he would never consent to, 
even to liberate his son Philip.” However, after many futile 
attempts, ‘ spiced with that policy to allure the rebel better to bite 
at the bait that all things almost he required were agreed unto,’ a 
plan was at last hit upon which proved successful. What the plan 
was we are not explicitly informed by Sidney; but we may well 
understand his silence if the event he records is the same as that 
which is known in history as the massacre of Mullaghmast. In 
describing the event to the privy council he merely says that 
Robert Harpole, to whom the honour of having conceived the plot 
is attributed, having surrounded the cabin, wherein Rory O’More 
* Sidney Papers, i. 216. * Tb. i. 166. * Ib. p. 216. 
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lay with fifty soldiers, beset the place, recovered Harington and 
the rest of the prisoners, and killed all that were in the house, 
save Rory and another, who, ‘by reason of the darkness of the 
night and the greediness of the soldiers, each man to win credit,’ 
managed to escape. He, however, adds that— 


In the interval, betwixt Harpole’s coming unto the house and the 
breaking open of the doors upon the rebels, Rory, hearing a sudden noise 
and suspecting he was betrayed, put on a resolute and desperate-mind to 
do some mischief, and guessing at the place where Captain Harington 
lay (the house being dark and without light) gave him in a moment divers 
wounds, though none deadly or maim unto him save only the loss of his 
little finger on the left hand. 


Undismayed by this hair-breadth escape Rory soon collected a 
fresh band, and on 8 Nov., just as day was beginning to break, 
made a sudden descent on the town of Carlow. Harpole, with 
half a score of horsemen, was soon on his track, and coming up 
with him as he was about to recross the Barrow, inflicted a sharp 
defeat upon him, killing seventeen or eighteen of his followers.” 
His persistence, and the support he received from the neighbouring 
clans, obliged Sidney to adopt more effectual measures for his sup- 
pression. Ordering Sir William Drury and Sir Nicholas Malby to 
close the outlets on the side of Connaught and Munster he himself 
advanced to Kilkenny, arriving there on Christmas Day. He had 
heard that it was in Kilkenny and the surrounding district that 
Rory was in the habit of deriving his chief support. A few pre- 
liminary inquiries soon satisfied him 


both that the mechanical and mean sort and some of the principal and 
best sort of the town had from time to time relieved the rebel both with 
victuals and all other necessaries for feeding and defence; and the 
country in like sort, to be the retreat and sink to receive the rebels’ goods, 
foster their children, maintain their wives, and in any other sort they 
could from time to time to relieve and help them. 


A number of suspected persons were accordingly arrested and a 
sessions appointed for their trial ; but the juries refused to convict, 
and Sidney was obliged to cite both juries and prisoners to appear 
in the council chamber, where he promised they should speedily 


88 Sidney Papers, i. 229; Cal. Carew MSS. ii. 355. In thus identifying the event 
here recorded with the massacre at Mullaghmast, I frankly admit I may be mistaken. 
Mr. Bagwell, to whom I desire to take this opportunity to express my very great 
obligations, relying on an entry in the Annals of Lough Cé, ventures to place the 
massacre as a separate item under the year 1567 (lreland wnder the Tudors, ii. 130-1). 
But his argument appears to me very inconclusive. It is incredible, in my opinion, 
that an event which created such a profound impression on the minds of the Irish 
should have escaped notice in any of the numerous state documents of the time. 
Sidney’s silence as to the nature of Harpole’s plan is to me very suggestive, and leaves 
little doubt in my mind that Rory O’More was cruelly betrayed and his little company 
foully butchered in the manner recorded by Dowling and the Four Masters sub anno 
1577. ® Sidney Papers, i. 230. 
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be taught their duties in the queen’s causes.” Meanwhile, the 
chase after Rory waxed hotter and hotter. So close on his heels 
were his pursuers at times that his escape seemed little short of 
miraculous. His followers had been cut down from 500 to 50; 
there was a heavy price set on his head, but there is no saying 
how long he might have contrived to hold out had he not, with 
characteristic foolhardiness, ventured to put his head in the lion’s 
mouth. Of all his pursuers there was none more vehement against 
him than Sir Barnaby Fitzpatrick, baron of Upper Ossory. In 
order, therefore, to entrap him, Rory caused a story to be brought 
to the baron’s ears how that he, with a small company of rebels, 
laden with a great store of ‘ pots, pans, pewter, nappery, linen, and 
other household stuff and implements,’ might be easily waylaid, 
provided sufficient care were taken not to alarm him by coming 
with too many soldiers. The bait took; but not in the way Rory 
anticipated. For the baron coming to the appointed place with a 
strong force, Rory had no sooner shown himself on the edge of the 
wood than he was immediately attacked, and being thrust through 
with a sword was hacked to pieces by the soldiers. 


‘ And this,’ wrote Sidney, ‘ was the end of this rank rebel, the last day of 
June in the morning, who by the maintenance of his neighbours and 
supply of aid and relief of some of his friendly borderers, which he wanted 
not in the time of his necessities, had so long continuance to the charge 
of her Majesty and disquiet of the State.’ 7! 


Rory Oge’s death relieved, but it did not materially alter, the 
situation. His rebellion had indeed been only a part of a much 
wider movement directed against the extension of the English 
authority in the island.” There were plenty to take his place, 
though few could expect to play the part of Robin Hood so brilliantly 
as he had done. In Queen’s ccunty small detachments of rebels 
still combined to prowl about, pilfering whatever they could lay 
their hands upon; but they were easily dealt with. A much more 
serious matter was a rumour of an intended rising on the part of 
the O’Conors in conjunction with the Burkes of Connaught ; which, 
however, was frustrated by the sudden and unexpected appearance 
of Sir William Drury, to whom Sidney had committed the govern- 
ment, at Philipstown on Christmas day 1578. Drury was not the 
man to deal in half measures, cordially approving of Burghley’s 
suggestion that the only way to ‘reform Leix and Offaly was by 
extirpating the natives, the continual gall of these parts.’™* But 
the practical difficulties in the way of such a course were so great, 
and the situation of the planters so deplorable, that he was the 
more easily persuaded to listen to certain proposals made to him 


% Sidney Papers, i. 240. 7. Tb. i. 263. 
7 State Papers, Eliz. lxii. 8. 3 Tb. Ixy, 5, 6. 
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by Teige M‘Gilapatrick, Cahil O’Conor, and Conor M‘Cormack, on 
behalf of themselves and the O’Conors generally, for an amicable 
settlement of the question. Professing their willingness to abandon 
their old manner of life ‘ by taking other men’s goods,’ they begged 
him to assign certain portions of land to them, whereon they could 
settle and ‘live by their own labour,’ paying rent for the same as 
the rest of the planters.“ Without giving any definite answer to 
their petition Drury arranged that they and the O’Mores should 
meet him at Dublin on Candlemas night to discuss the subject 
more fully. Meanwhile he communicated with the home govern- 
ment. To Elizabeth and her advisers such a solution of the diffi- 
culty could hardly fail to be acceptable. There was no desire on 
their part to push matters to an extreme issue, or oust the Irish 
from their lands, provided they would consent to live peaceably after 
the English fashion. All this business of plantation had sprung 
simply from the fact that the Irish would not accept the authority 
of England or consent to live after the English fashion. They 
refused to acknowledge themselves a conquered nation. Like the 
reed, they bent before the repeated storms that swept over them ; 
but they would not break. Nevertheless, it was an expensive 
policy, and so far not a very successful one, and Elizabeth was 
only too eager to grasp at any pretext which promised to relieve 
her of the constant drain on her purse. Accordingly, Drury was 
informed on 8 April, 1579, that his plan of providing for the O’Conors 
and O’Mores ‘ by assigning them some portion of land in the out- 
ward parts of Leix and Offaly, which be not already given to others,’ 
had received the sanction of the privy council, with the proviso 
that he should take sufficient pledges from them for the due per- 
formance of the conditions of their grants.” 

Unfortunately, just when things seemed ripe for a settlement, 
came the news of James Fitzmaurice’s landing in Kerry on 18 July, 
1579. Instantly all Ireland was in a state of excitement bordering 
on open rebellion, and it was hardly to be expected that the 
O’Mores and O’Conors, who had only been driven to submission by 
the extremity of their position, would fail to take advantage of this 
new opportunity to prolong their struggle for independence. Letters 
were intercepted from the earl of Desmond to Teige M‘Gilapatrick, 
O’Conor, Conor M‘Cormack, and the other chiefs, imploring them in 
the name of the pope and Philip of Spain to rise in defence of their 
religion.” But the government were wide awake to the danger of 
a general insurrection and kept a tight rein over them—a course 
which was rendered easier by reason of a feud that had broken out 
amongst the O’Conors themselves. In the spring of 1581 their 
attitude became slightly more menacing, and as the year advanced 
their disturbances on the borders of the Pale grew more and more 
4 State Papers, Eliz. Ixv. 20. % Ib. xvi. 29, 60. % Cal. Carew MSS. ii. 177. 
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serious. But the reckless severity with which these outrages were 
punished did not improve the situation. The new deputy, Lord 
Arthur Grey, Spenser’s ‘ champion of true justice, Artegall,’ was re- 
garded by the Irish with suspicion, and his pardons pronounced to 
be delusive and treacherous. For one of his most trusted agents, 
Captain Mackworth, they conceived almost as deadly a hatred as 
they did for Captain Harpole, the prime mover in the massacre at 
Mullaghmast. 

In May 1582 matters were brought to a crisis by the capture 
of Mackworth by Cahil O’Conor. Mackworth, it appears, was 
returning to Philipstown from Dublin late one Saturday afternoon, 
when he was met at Rosbrye in county Kildare by Cahil and a 
number of his followers who, under pretence of parleying with him, 
threw him off his guard, and carried him off to the woods. The 
news of this daring outrage no sooner reached Grey's ears than he 
ordered the sheriff of King’s county, Henry Warren, to command 
Cahil to release his prisoner. But this Cahil absolutely refused to 
do, unless assured of his own safety under a royal pardon; Grey’s, 
he declared, being absolutely worthless.” This not being forth- 
coming, and doubtless recalling to mind the fate of Rory O’More, 
Cahil promptly put Mackworth to death.” After this nothing re- 
mained for Grey except to make sharp war upon him, which he 
instantly prepared to do in person. But his success was by no 
means commensurate with his exertions. For the O’Conors, per- 
ceiving what must necessarily be the consequence of their action, 
dispersed themselves amongst their woods and bogs, where they 
determined to remain until the approach of harvest and the 
lengthening of the nights gave them a chance of retaliating with 
success.” After Grey’s recall most of the O’Conors submitted, and, 
being pardoned, affairs returned to their normal condition.*® Only 
Cahil, for whom there was no hope of pardon, still continued to hold 
out, eluding every effort on the part of the garrison at Philipstown 
to catch Him.*! 

But the situation of Leix and Offaly was far from satisfactory. 
The plantation was in a languishing condition. Half the planters 
were either absentees, or were trying to dispose of their estates to 
others. The expenses of government not only consumed all the 
revenue derived from it, but constituted a heavy annual drain on 
the exchequer. It was under these circumstances that the plan of 
apportioning lands to the natives again suggested itself. The 
advisability of adopting this policy was fully developed in what 
purported to be a ‘ private memorial’ addressed to Sir John Perrot, 


7 State Papers, Eliz. xcii. 40, 46. 78 Tb. xcii. 89. 

79 Tb. xciii, 12, 14, 24, 56. % Tb. xcix. 57. 

* Ham. Cal. iii. 29. Cghil eventually managed to escape into Spain, where he was 
known as Don Carolo. 
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who had just been appointed lord deputy; ‘It is no policy,’ so runs 
the memorial, ‘to keep them (i.e. the O’Mores and O’Conors) in 
subjection by the sword without provision how they may live in a 
peaceable sort.’ The best plan would doubtless be to transplant 
them into different parts of the realm, where they would have no 
chance of combining in rebellion. 


But for that it may be doubted that the said parties, pretending a 
right to those countries where they do now remain, will hardly be drawn 
to remove out of the same, it may be considered if they cannot be per- 
suaded to dwell in other places, how they may be placed to dwell in the 
said countries with allotment of some convenient portion of land thereof 
for their maintenance, and to live in such sort by such good order as may 
be taken in that behalf as they may be answerable to justice without 
annoying the inhabitants of the adjacent countries bordering upon them.** 


Curiously enough, there was at this moment presented to the 
government a scheme for the transplantation of one entire sept of 
the O’Mores into Munster. The proposal seems to have been made 
on behalf of one, James Meagh, alias O’More, by his brother, Thomas 
Meagh, long time a prisoner in the Tower, where his name, cut 
in the walls of the State prison, is still to be read. By him the 
scheme was communicated to a Mr. Ralph Lane, an Irish servitor, 
by whose co-operation it was to be carried into execution and by 
him in turn submitted with Perrot’s approval to the queen. In his 
letter to Elizabeth Lane. explains that 


There are two septs or nations bred within the English Pale in Ireland, 
the one called the Mores, the other the O’Conors. These were some- 
times lords and tenants of the two English countries called Leix and 
Offaly, and for their demerits, or otherwise upon such causes as seemed 
good unto their governors, were dispossessed of that their inheritance and 
the same lands given to divers Englishmen, who and their offspring do 
presently enjoy the same, and the other two nations afore mentioned and 
their offspring are quite thrust out and are sought daily to be cut off as 
they may. Nevertheless there be a great many of them still remaining 
that do live very savagely and very hurtfully to the government there in 
woods and bogs. And where aforetime they were gentlemen whilst they 
were in possession of the said land, now they are become kerne, they and 
their progeny, who are bred up in nothing but in robberies and murders, 
lying still in wait by all opportunities they can find to kill and spoil the 
present possessors of that which they take to be their right. And as them- 
selves are never obedient to the government there otherwise than under 
protection, so are they ever ready to assist any whomsoever to rebel, as 
lately Baltinglas had a chief assistance by the sept of the Mores who are 
approved as valiant men generally as any Ireland breedeth. Now where 
the State hath out of necessity been heretofore enforced and still is con- 
strained even to use great cruelty, sparing no sex of them, to the rooting 
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.of them up, and yet by no means can either reduce them to good subjection 


or restrain them from doing daily spoils to the whole country and from pro- 
curing your Majesty’s great charge whilst they remain there in the view 
of their daily eyesore, it is therefore offered by one of the chief of the sept 
to your Majesty’s appointed deputy, Sir John Perrot, that the whole sept 
of the Mores shall be presently drawn out of your Majesty’s country of 
Leix claimed by them into any part of\ Munster now uninhabited and 
fallen into your Majesty’s hands, provided that they may have lands there 
laid out for them to manure and to live upon.** 


It was further urged that a similar course should be pursued in 
regard to the O’Conors, and that in the event of their refusing to 
transplant, the O’Mores should be authorised to make sharp war 
upon them.* 

Nothing, however, came of the scheme, owing possibly to the 
death of the prime mover in it, James Meagh, in the spring of the 
following year 1585. The chief interest it possesses for us lies in 
the vivid glimpse it affords of the feelings with which the Irish 
regarded the plantation, and in the fact that it originated with one of 
themselves. Of its subsequent revival by Sir Arthur Chichester 
we will speak presently. When Perrot visited Leix and Offaly in 
the summer of 1585 he found those countries in a state of unusual 
tranquillity, and the rigorous precautions which he then took to 
prevent a recurrence of the disturbances were attended with very 
beneficial results. From 1585 to 1596 the State enjoyed a 
practical immunity from the attacks of the O’Mores and O’Conors. 
Doubtless the fact that their leaders had either perished in the 
revellion or, like Teige M‘Gilapatrick O’Conor, had bowed to the 
force of circumstances and settled down for the nonce on lands 
allotted them by the State, contributed most of all to this result. 
The poorer sort, for whom no special provision was deemed neces- 
sary, doubtless entered into the service of the planters. It was 
from this class that the chief danger in the future was to be ap- 
prehended. They never, amid their new associations, forgot their 
old manner of life, and ever looked forward expectantly to the time 
when Owny O’More, the son of Rory Oge, the rising hope of their 
nation, should appear amongst them. 

Meanwhile, however, the plantation took firm root. Houses and 
bawns arose here and there, woods were cut down, fields ploughed, 
and an era of prosperity began to dawn after the long years of constant 
fighting and bloodshed. But, as the period drew to a close, it was 
noted with some alarm that the O’Mores and O’Conors were again 
manifesting symptoms of restlessness, and that their ‘ garboils’ 
on the borders were growing more and more frequent. Owny 
O’More, who had been fostered under Feagh M’Hugh O’Byrne, and 
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had from his boyhood been versed in the wiles of Irish warfare, was, 
it was well known, only waiting his chance to emulate the deeds 
of his father, whose valour had doubtless formed the theme of 
many a stirring ode at his foster-father’s feasts. He began his 
career, after the most approved fashion, by an attempt, while 
enjoying the lord deputy’s protection, to surprise Alexander Cosby 
at Stradbally on 19 May, 1596. The attempt was not altogether 
successful, for his movements had been espied, and at the bridge 
across the Bauteogne he found himself confronted by Cosby, his 
two sons, and seven or eight retainers. After a brief parley, Owny, 
whose force outnumbered Cosby’s by at least four to one, made a 
dash at the bridge, and, after a fierce fight, sueceeded in forcing his 
way across. Cosby, his eldest son Francis, and several of his men 
fell in the fight ; but Owny also suffered severely, and, after burning 
one or two villages in the neighbourhood, he withdrew with the 
remnant of his band.*® Owny’s attack was followed by a brief 
cessation of hostilities, Irishmen and Englishmen, as it were, 
holding themselves in readiness, while the great drama in which 
Tyrone played a principal part approached its climax. On 13 Oct. 
1597 lord deputy Burgh died, and the government was entrusted 
to the lords justices Loftus and Gardiner. The opportunity was 
one which the Irish were not likely to neglect, and only a few days 
afterwards it was noticed that their attitude was everywhere 
becoming more menacing. In Leix and Offaly, indeed, the fire 
had already broken out. At Edenderry, Sir George Colley had his 
cattle driven off and his country harried to the very doors of his 
castle ; while in Leix the zeal of the rebels was still further inflamed 
by a victory which they won over Sir Warham St. Leger and 
Captain Hovenden.** About Christmas the earl of Ormonde patched 
up a truce with the earl of Tyrone, and there was again for a brief 
season a nominal cessation of hostilities. But it was impossible to 
control the rebels of Leinster, who fancied they saw the hour of 
their deliverance at hand, and burned eagerly to expel the hated 
intruders. In April 1598 a letter was intercepted from Brian Reagh, 
a reputed son of Rory Oge’s, and a notable rebel, to Tyrone, urging 
him ‘to suffer us have open wars, for, by God’s grace, there is no 
stand in the churls if your honour would set upon them now, for all 
Ireland had been at your command by this if it had not been for 
your truces.’*’ Every day the situation of the planters grew 
rapidly worse. Unable to cope with the rebels, the government 
were obliged to connive at their outrages, and, by granting them 
protections, to gain a momentary respite from their attacks. It 
was a worse than useless expedient, and, under colour of their pro- 


** State Papers, Eliz. clxxxix. 46 (2), Cf. Hardiman’s Irish Minstrelsy, ii. 161. 
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tections, the rebels burned and harried at their pleasure, so that 
the poor settlers did not dare ‘ to manure (cultivate) one foot of their 
land, or almost to look out of their castles, which they are now 
ready to abandon for lack of means to relieve them, their tenants 
being already departed from their dwellings and become rebels with 
the rest.’** A few of the colonists, like Peter Leicester and Sir 
Henry Warren, made a determined stand and drove the rebels off ; 
but the earl of Ormonde complained that many of them yielded up 
their castles ‘most vilely and cowardly without resistance.’ But 
surrounded as they were by enemies, their own tenants taking part 
against them, it is hardly to be wondered that they should have 
grown timorous and lost their presence of mind. Ormonde and his 
brother, Lord James Butler, made several efforts, in one of which 
the latter lost his life, to relieve them; but after the fatal battle of 
the Yellow Ford on 14 August the colonists were left to their fate. 
During the autumn, Castle Croghan and Stradbally Castle, two of 
the strongest posts in Offaly and Leix, were captured by the rebels 
and their inmates put to the sword. Ballybrittan Castle, the seat 
of Sir Henry Warren, shared a similar fate, but was almost imme- 
diately recovered by the valour of the constable. Several of the 
vlanters, like David Flood, an old man of eighty, were foully 
murdered by the rebels. Their houses were burnt to the ground, 
their bawns pulled down, and years of patient toil and industry de- 
stroyed. The advent of the earl of Essex in the spring of the fol- 
lowing year did not improve the situation. An expedition which he 
undertook through the heart of Leix narrowly escaped disaster, and 
it was with considerable difficulty and no little loss that he managed 
to cut his way out of the woods and defiles of southern Leix into the 
safer country of the earl of Ormonde. A subsequent expedition, in 
which Sir Conyers Clifford played a prominent part, proved equally 
useless, and when lord deputy Mountjoy arrived in the beginning 
of the new year, the situation of affairs was about as bad as it well 
could be. 

On Wednesday night, 9 April, 1600, the newly appointed president 
of Munster, Sir George Carew, passing to the seat of his government, 
arrived at Kilkenny Castle, the residence of the earl of Ormonde, 
attended by the earl of Thomond and one hundred horsemen. 
Learning from Ormonde that it was his intention on the following 
day to hold a parley with Owny O’More on the borders of Idough, 
he determined to accompany him. Accordingly next morning they 
set off for the place of meeting, which was ‘upon a heathy 
ground, descending towards a narrow strait having on either side 
alow shrubby, hedgy wood,’ attended only by a small body of cavalry. 
Arrived at the spot, Owny O’More, with five hundred foot and twenty 
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horse, ‘ the best furnished men for the war and the best apparelled ’ 
that Carew had seen in Ireland, soon appeared in sight, and leaving 
his men at some distance in the plain advanced tothe parley. After 
an hour and more had been spent in talking to no purpose, 
Ormonde expressed a wish ‘to see that infamous jesuit, Archer,’ 
with whom ‘he fell into an argument,’ reproving him ‘ for seducing, 
under pretext of religion, her Majesty’s subjects into rebellion.’ 
While he was thus occupied Carew noticed with suspicion that 
Owny's men under cover of the shrubby ground on either side had 
managed to surround them. . Calling Ormonde’s attention to their 
danger they were preparing to withdraw when the Irish suddenly 
rushed upon them and dragging Ormonde from his saddle made him 
prisoner. Carew and Thomond, thanks to their horses, managed to 
escape ; the latter, however, not without a bad pike wound in his 
back.*® But whether it was that he was alarmed at the probable 
consequences of his action, or because he hoped thereby to secure 
better conditions from the government, Owny shortly afterwards 
released the earl. But he was soon to learn that the government 
of lord deputy Mountjoy was not to be thus insulted with impunity. 
Carefully inquiring from Ormonde how far he had compromised 
himself in order to secure his freedom, Mountjoy prepared to execute 
his purpose of extirpating Owny and his band of thieves. On 15 
August he crossed the Barrow at Carlow with eight hundred foot 
and one hundred horse, and advancing slowly through Slievemargy 
he ravaged the country right and left, paying little heed to Owny’s 
expostulations ‘ to stay his execrable and abominable course of cutting 
down the green corn.’ The following day, dividing his forces, he sent a 
detachment under Sir Oliver Lambert through the upland districts, 
while with the rest he ‘ coasted along the plains,’ still spoiling and 
burning as he went. Reuniting their forces at nightfall, they were 
joined by the earl of Ormonde with a considerable body of men. 
The same evening a messenger from Owny came into the camp with a 
letter ‘ desiring some gentlemen might be sent to him for confer- 
ence.’ Disdaining to answer him, Mountjoy handed the letter to his 
Irish fool, Neal Moore, who replied ‘that there was none in the 
camp so base as to confer with him, but if he would come and 
submit himself on his knees to him, the said Neal, he would under- 
take that either his submission should be accepted or he should return 
safe.” The next day, as the army was marching along the valley 
of the Douglas, they spied the enemy on the neighbouring heights 
‘waving us to them with their swords and calling us, as their 
manner is, with railing speeches.’ In the skirmish that followed 
Owny was mortally wounded, and, ‘fearing his head would fall 
into the deputy’s hands,’ ‘ willed it to be cut off after his death and 


.” Cal. Carew MSS. iii. 380-2. 
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buried.’ His death practically put an end to the rebellion ; for his 
successor, Owny M’Shane was a man of no spirit, and the O’Mores 
rapidly dispersed themselves ‘ by six and ten in a company, every 
man seeking to save his own.’ Passing by Ballyroan, destroying 
the rebels’ property as he went, and amused to find in one of their 
houses a picture of Queen Elizabeth fastened up behind the door, 
and at the other end of the room one of King Philip, Mountjoy 
crossed the Nore and entered the country of Upper Ossory ; but meet- 
ing with no resistance he retraced his steps. At the pass of Cashel, 
Donnel Spaniagh Kavanagh and a rout of rebels, collected from all 
quarters, threatened to intercept him. But at the last moment, deem- 
ing prudence the better part of valour, Donnel and his company ‘ drew 
up to the hill to see the success of the fight between us and the rest 
of the rebels, who charging us hotly were driven back through the 
wood and bog.’ *° 

It was a long time before the O’Mores recovered from the effects 
of Mountjoy’s invasion, and the executions that followed. ‘There is 
now,’ he wrote in April 1601, ‘ no force left in all Leinster against 
her Majesty, but a few scattered thieves of the Mores and Conors, 
whom I refused to take to mercy.’™ Ere long the English settlers 
flocked back to their old abodes, and began to rebuild their ruined 
mansions. A season of peace and prosperity set in which was not 
seriously threatened till the outbreak of the rebellion of 1641. During 
the remainder of Elizabeth’s reign events of much greater impor- 
tance absorbed the attention of government, and it was not till the 
alarm occasioned by the landing of the Spaniards and the rebellion 
of Hugh O’Neill had passed away, that the affairs of Leix and Offaly 
again attracted notice. Making a circuit through that district in 
1605, Sir John Davis reported that, owing to the English colonies 
planted there, the inhabitants went willingly enough to church, or 
rather would do so if there were churches for them to go to. At 
Maryborough a petition had been presented to him on behalf of the 
O’Mores, complaining that they had no church or priest to marry, 
bury, or baptise them, and Davis strongly urged the government 
to provide for their spiritual wants. Meanwhile he took order that 
the vicar of Maryborough should every Friday say divine service 
near the ruins of an old church within the parish.” But to Sir 
Arthur Chichester, who had succeeded Lord Mountjoy, the general 
tranquillity of the kingdom seemed to furnish an admirable oppor- 
tunity for putting into execution a more radical scheme of settle- 
ment than had hitherto been possible. Eighteen several times 
within the last sixty years, he declared, had the O’Mores and 
O’Conors risen in rebellion, only to be suppressed after great loss 


* Cal. Carew MSS. iii. 430-3; 439-40. * Tb. iv. 40, 48. 
* Russell and Prendergast’s Cal. i. 245, 468, 
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of life and treasure to the crown. At present their attitude was 
one of loyalty, but in a few years, when their strength increased, 
they would assuredly break out again, ‘ shooting at the recovery of 
their lands taken from them for their rebellion,’ and prudence dic- 
tated that it was better to attack them than to wait to be attacked 
by them. His proposal was to transplant them bodily into some 
other parts of the kingdom, beginning first with the O’Mores and 
their followers, the Kellies, Lalors, M’Laughlins, Clandeboies, 
Dorans, and Dowlings. A certain Mr. Patrick Crosby, ‘ who hath 
a great interest in some of the chief of them,’ had offered his 
services to remove them, and Chichester, warmly applauding his 
patriotic conduct, recommended that a grant should be made to him 
for that purpose of the seignory of Tarbet in Kerry, which had been 
passed to Sir John Hollis, ‘who was soon weary of it, so that 
hitherto it hath yielded no benefit to the crown.’ ® 
Chichester’s scheme received the approbation of James and his 
privy council, and authority was given him to employ force should 
other means fail to induce these recalcitrant rebels to transplant.” 
As for the O’Mores, when they heard of the project they instantly 
petitioned against it, declaring it to be contrary to equity and law, 
and to his Majesty’s general and gracious pardon bestowed upon them 
by public proclamation, to dispossess them of their lands, holding 
them as they did by leases which they were ready to produce. From 
James, however, they received little satisfaction. But Mr. Crosby 
soon discovered that he had undertaken a more difficult task than 
he had imagined. For a year and a half he laboured incessantly, but 
without the slightest success, to induce them to quit their holdings. 
Thereupon Chichester took up the business himself, and sending for 
one of the chiefs of every sept reprimanded them for their dis- 
obedience, and ordered them immediately to depart with Mr. Crosby. 
This, however, they flatly refused to do, ‘making suit that they 
themselves might be made freeholders of Tarbet, for which (where 
Crosby was to give but 5l. to his Majesty per annum) they would 
give 401. and so would depart without further trouble or coercion. 
* Russell and Prendergast’s Cal. ii. 59; 140-2. Patrick Crosby, or Mac Ui 
Crosain, was himself a mere Irishman, whose ancestors had been a sort of hereditary 
bards or rhymers to the O’Mores. I am indebted to Dr. Norman Moore for the follow- 
ing interesting note: ‘ The prefix Mac Ui, i.e. son of the grandson (of so and so),’ says 
Dr. Moore, ‘ was used in old times by branches of a great tribe who had established 
themselves as independent tribes in another district, as e.g. in Antrim, a sept of O’Neill 
was known as the Mac Ui Neill Buide. And in our own times, I have known a native 
of Breifne who went by the name of Smith, and who was sent to herd cows in Con- 
naught by the shores of Loch Orbsen. Irish was almost extinct in the district he had 
come from, but he and his excellent wife were soon at home among the Ccnnaught 
men, wuio always called him in Irish, Mac Ui Grabhan, i.e. son of the grandson of 
Smith. -Thus it is easy to see how the name Mac Ui Crqasain, son of the descendant 


of the bard, was borne by the family who were bards to the chiefs of Leix.’ 
4 Ib, ii. 403, % Ib, ii, 194-5, 
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The council readily assented to their proposal, and the chiefs were 
dismissed to make preparations for their removal. 

But upon their return into the country, when they had imparted their 
resolution to their friends and followers, and debated the matter jointly 
amongst themselves in their own factions, the septs would not yield 
superiority one to another, but in the end agreed with a general consent 
to make choice of Mr. Crosby, for whom they sent and desired him to 
undertake the business, promising that they would at his pleasure depart 
with him, some to Tarbet and others further into his land in Kerry, where 
he would dispose of them.** 


At last the matter seemed to have been satisfactorily settled. 

On St. Patrick’s day, 1608, an agreement was arrived at between 
Crosby and the heads of the seven septs, whereby the former 
promised for himself and his heirs not to bear any malice for any- 
thing that had happened in the past ; to assign lands to each chief 
and his heirs in Tarbet at a yearly rent of 1/. the ploughland, with 
other services ; to provide for the rest, to the number of 289 persons, 
elsewhere in Kerry ; to stand surety with the government for them, 
and to maintain and defend them in all lawful causes, and not to 
suffer them to be wronged or oppressed by any officers or others. 
On these conditions the O’Mores and the rest promised to quit their 
abodes in Queen’s county and to migrate with him into Kerry before 
Midsummer day 1608." But the year passed away and the summer of 
1609 found the O’Mores still in their old haunts. At last Chichester 
was compelled to add force to persuasion, ‘and so,’ he wrote to the 
Ear! of Salisbury on 17 June, 
With the terror of the one and the travail and charge of Mr. Crosby, 
with the good assistance given by Mr. Pigott, an honest and discreet 
gentleman of that county, the business is now fully brought to pass and 
all the seven septs are departed thence, some into Thomond, more into 
Connaught, and most into Kerry with Mr. Crosby.°* 


All that were left of these firebrands of sedition were some few 
children, ‘ bastards of that name,’ living on the borders under foster- 
parents. These Chichester proposed to send into England, ‘to put 
to occupations and other services, where they might forget their 
fierceness and pride.’ But the privy council thought it unnecessary 
to go to this trouble and expense for the sake of a few ‘ young imps,’ 
who might very well be left to receive their ‘ breeching ’ from Patrick 
Crosby.’ Perhaps the hint was sufficient for Chichester, or the 
experience he had acquired of the difficulty of transplanting the 
O’Mores may have taught him the advisability of letting well alone. 
At any rate he made no attempt to carry out his further project of 
transplanting the O’Conors; and when it was reported that the 
O’Mores were gradually flocking back to their old abodes he deemed 


% Russell and Prendergast’s Cal. ii. 444-5. Ib. ii. 455-7. % Tb, iii. 216-8. 
%® Tb. iii. 240. 100 Tb. iii. 264. 
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it best to wink at their disobedience.'" In 1622 the O’Mores were 
again so numerous in Leix that the lord-deputy Falkland found it 
necessary to suppress them with force.’ But to the English settlers 
their presence was a matter of small consequence. The plantation 
had taken firm root, and was as well able as any other part of the 
kingdom to resist any attempt on the part of the descendants of 
the dispossessed proprietors to restore the old order of things. In 
this same year 1622, a commission was issued to inquire into the 
general state of the plantations throughout the kingdom. After 
quoting the provision of the Act 3 & 4 Philip and Mary, cap. 7, 
and the original conditions of the plantation, and noticing how these 
were subsequently modified, the commissioners in their report held 
it their duty 


to inform your Majesty that this plantation in the King’s and Queen’s 
counties, as it was well begun, so it hath prosperously continued and is for 
the most part well built and peopled by the English, and a great strength 
to the country and ready for your Majesty’s service and their own defence ; 
and none of those English undertakers were disloyal at anytime since, but 
served the State and maintained their houses in the greatest extremities. 
And the owners of the said lands are most of them such as dwell and in- 
habit upon their plantations, which it were to be wished were pursued in 
all places of the plantations.'®* R. Duntor. 


The following summary of the inquisition of 1622, giving the names of the pro- 
prietors in 1622, the extent of their estates, the original grantees, and how they were 
acquired, will probably be scanned with interest. 











Sidney, 13 Eliz. 
(2) Alex King and Richard 
Sutton, 9 Jac. 


| Proprietors in 1622 Estates in Queen’s County Original Grantees | How acquired | 
Ormonde, Earlof . .| Abbey of Leix. 820 acres | Earl of Ormonde, 5 Eliz. 

| e wo . «| Stratedrusshog. 3% Arthur Tomen, 5 Eliz. _ 

| Londonderry, Earlof .| Ballynakill. . — ¥y (1) Alex Cosby and Dorcas | Query 

! 

| 


Grant | 
| 
| 
| 











Valentia, Viscount. .| Rathbronnan . — ,, Robert Eyre, 11 Eliz. ” 
| | Forfeiture 
of original 
| grantees, 
" id aie o , | ws ° -_ owing to 
St. Leger, Sir William. | Ballykmoyler . 435 , Richard Keating, 5 Eliz. tweteh of 
és .| Coltehenry . . 48 ,, | Walter Keating, 5 Eliz. nalitt 
ie a . | Ballymoyleran. 98 ,, | John Keating, 5 Eliz. 1 saan ra 
os - -|Colmergen . . 96 ,, Edmund Keating, 5 Eliz. ayn - oa” 
livery in 
1598, Grant, 
19 Jac. ' 
Metcalf, Dr. . . . . | Croughtenteyle 67 ,, | Thomas Keating, 5 Eliz. 
” ” - « e .| Stranelaugh. . 42 , Thady M‘Donough, 5 Eliz. Grant, 19 
| Jac, 
| Crosby, Sir Pierce . .| Ballyfynman. . 48 ,, (1) Morrough MConnel, 5 Eliz, | Purchase 
| (2) George Thornton, 3 Jac. 
FA a t° Tyre escecce 8 wo (1) Thady M‘Murrough, 5 Eliz. | Query 
(2) Mathew Skelton, 13 Eliz. 
® e e .| Clonrusk. «6. — (1) Thomas Harding, 11 Eliz. Inheritance 
(2) Patrick Crosby, 44 Eliz. 
Parsons, Sir William . os? Bal- William Parsons, 38 Eliz. Grant 
eee 
- » - | Killinkillough. 92 , (1) Earl of Kildare, 13 Eliz. Purchase 
| (2) Sir John Davis, 11 Jac. 
Barrington, Alexander | Cullenagh .. 427 ,, John Barrington, 6 Eliz. Inheritance 
| St. Leger, Robert . . Laawghe. . . 88 ,, | Thos. St. Leger, 5 Eliz. e 
. Russell and Prendergast’s Cal. iii. 453. 2 Tb. vy. 895. 


3 Sloane MS. 4756, f. 81. 
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ios segs in 1622 | Estates in Queen’s County Original Grantees | How acquired 
Graham, Sir Richard . | Rahyne and shh asa Mulmory M‘Edmond, 5 Eliz. | Forfeiture 
” 2 e Dowarry ; e 184 % Kedough M‘Pers, 5 Eliz. - of original 

2? ~ or one | 4 grantees. 

| 3 * - | Rahaspick . 100 ,, | Frayne O’Kelly, 5 Eliz. Grant,43 

| a * .| Cremogan . . — ,, | Murtagh O’More, 12 Eliz. | — 

| ” ” -| Rahynduf .. 60 ,, » 5 Eliz. } 

| Pigott, Sir Robert . .| Dysert. . . . 760 ,, John Pigott, 5 nis | Inheritance 


Harpole, George. . . | Colvanacre, &c, 488 


Robert Harpole, 6 Eliz. 
”» » oe «| Castlence. . . 434 5, 


(1) Terence M’Donnel; 5 Eliz. Grant, 18 





| Downing, Samuel . .| Trummoroghe. 193 (1) David M‘Murrough, 5 Eliz. | Purchase 
(2) Francis Cosby, 11 Eliz. 


(3) Richard Cosby 6 Jae. } 


| 
”» 
(2) Patrick Crosby, 44°Eliz. Jac. 
” » «© « «| Kilmagobock . — ,, Robert Harpole, 20 Eliz. Inheritance 
Whitney, Robert . .|Syam ... . 1,520 ,, (1) George Delves, 5 Eliz * pe 
(2) John Whitney, 13 Eliz. 
Brereton, Henry. . .| Loughtyoge. . 411 ,, Edward Brereton, 5 Eliz. » 
| Donnel, Fergus . . .| Tenekyll . © -« Charles M‘Turlough, 5°Eliz.* is 
* * - « -| Acregar ..- S13 Hugh M‘Callough, 5 Eliz. . 
| Skelton, Martin . . .|Slety ...-. — w» Mathew Skelton, 5 Eliz. * * ‘ 
Day, Henry or Clonkyne. . . 12 , Thady O’Dowling, 5 Eliz. Query 
O’Dempsy, Sir Terence Ballybritish. . > » Owen O’Dempsy, 6 Eliz. Inheritance 
Butler, Edmund. . .| Arleyme ... 431 4 (1) Donnel M‘Gilapatrick, 5 Eliz.} Query 
(2) Barnaby FitzPatrick, 19 Eliz. 
n ” e « «| Desert wr — ww» Barnaby FitzPatrick, 13 Eliz. eo 
| ” * e » «| Killine .. — » Barnaby FitzPatrick, 6 Eliz. aad : 
| George; Robert . . .| Corbally. . . 120 ,, Ferganym O'Kelly, 5 Eliz. Grant, 20 
Eliz. 
| Baskerville, Walter. .| Ballycaslan. . 180 ,, John Barnish, 19 Eliz. Conveyance 
Cosby, Richard . . .| Stradbally . . 1,385 ,, (1) Francis Cosby, 5 Eliz. Inheritance 
: (2) Alex Cosby, 35 Eliz. | 
Loftus, Sir Thomas. .| Tynnaho. .. — » Francis Cosby, 11 Eliz. | Query 
| Davells, Pierce . . .| Knockancoo. . 150 ,, Henry Davells, 5 Eliz. Inheritance 





(4) Edmund Medderpond, 19 Jac.| 





| 

Lamden, Thomas . .| Lands in Mary- | Thomas Lamden, 11 Eliz. | Inheritance 

borough . . 298 ,, | | 
” ” -« .| Lands in Mary- | (1) John Ralph, 11 Eliz. | - 

borough .. — ¥w (2) Thomas Lamden. 13 Eliz. 

Eyre, William. . . ——=~ ecce WO ® Robert Eyre, 5 Eliz. yn 

Hetherington, WwW iNiam Towloughe . . 124 , Patrick Hetherington, 5 Eliz. ” 

os » Ballyroan. . . 412 , (1) Jenkin Hetherington, 20 Eliz. 


(2) David Hetherington, 20 Eliz. | 
Wakeman, John. . .| Raleage . . . 92 y Nicholas White, 5 Eliz. 

Finney, Daniel . . .| Rahynhullen . — ,, William Finney, 11 Eliz. 
Bowen, John . . . «| Ballyadams. . — Robert Bowen, 20 Eliz. 


| Grant, 6 Jae. 
Inheritance 


” 











b Proprietors in 1622 Estates in King’s County | Original Grantees | How acquired) 
Warren, Sir Henry. . Ballybrittan - « 620 acres | Henry Warren, 5 Eliz. Inheritance 
} o « - «| Lyennemarren .145 ,, Richard Pepper, 5 Eliz. | Purchase 
| Colley, Sir William. .| Edenderry . . . 387 ,, Henry Colley, 5 Eliz. | Inheritance 
Herbert, Sir Jasper. . {| Monasteroris. .449 ., Nicholas Herbert, 5 Eliz. ~- 
Moore, Sir John. . . | Castletown. . . 760 ,, (1) Robert Colley, 5 Eliz. | Inheritance 
(2) Edward Moore, 20 Eliz. 
” ” e e e| Clonefad .. 9 Anthony March, 6 Eliz. | Purchase 
” »» + « «| Crutt (moiety of) 3 » (1) John Till, 5 Eliz. - 
(2) Brian Fitzwilliam, 31 Eliz. 
» » eee 2 ” oe « (1) John Davy, 5 Eliz. 


(2) Rosse Macgeoghegan, 18E liz, 








* « «| Rathrumon ..155 ,, Walter Bermingham, 5 Eliz. | 
Leicester, Robert . .| Clonearl. . . .180 ,, Peter Leicester, 5 Eliz. | Inheritance 
” » o o| Kyle. ec oe BD ow David Sumpter, (vacated) Grant 
” ” « «| Killyshell . . .100 ,, (1) William Furres, 6 Eliz. | Purchase 
(2) Edward Furres | 
Wakeley, Thomas . .| Ballyburly. = * John Wakeley, 5 Eliz. Inheritance 
Brabazon, Malby, and. | Marystown. . . 255 ,, Thomas Morris, 5 Eliz. | Purchase 
White,John .... | 
Moore, Viscount. . .| AbbeyofGalen.— ,, Viscount Moore, 10 Jac. Grant 
Herbert, Sir Edward .| Abbey of Darain — _ ,, Nicholas Herbert, 17 Eliz, Inheritance 
O’Dempsy, Sir Terence | Clonegawnaghe 3,302 ,, Owen O’Dempsy, 6 Eliz. - 
Westmeath, Earl, . .| Ballycorbet. . 200 ,, Christopher Nugent (Lord Del- » 
| vin), 5 Eliz. | 
| Offaly, Lady .« . « .| Killegh «2. — ¥y (1) Edward D'Arcy, 11 Eliz. | Grant, 18 Jac. 
(2) Earl of Kildare, 20 Eliz. } 
” e + « « «| Raynduf. . . 1,546 , | Lysagh M‘Murrongh, 5 Eliz. Purchase 
O’Conor, Brian .. .j| Derrymollen . 454 ,, | (1) Thady M‘Cahir, 6 Eliz. Conveyance 
(2) Sir Francis Annesley, 18 Jac. 
| Tyrrell, Maurice. . .| Brackland . . 260 ,, | Thomas Tyrrell, 5 Eliz. | Inheritance 
| Flood, Oliver . . . .| Kilclonfert . . 180 ,, David Flood, 5 Eliz. ee 
| Reynolds, John . . . | Barneboy(moi- Humphrey Reynolds, 5 Eliz. e 
| Gea. .-« @ oe | 
| Sankey, William. . .| Ballylaken . . 260 ,, John Sankey, 5 Eliz. | ” | 
Sir Francis , .| Clonmore. . . 192 , (1) Henry Duke, 5 Eliz. Marriage 


(2) William Brown, 38 Eliz. 
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Proprietors in 1622 | Estates in King’s County | Original Grantees How acquired 
Soare, William ... | Barneboy (moi- (1) John Baynam, 5 Eliz. Inheritance 
ety of). . .  46acres | (2) Edmund Soare, 18 Eliz, 


Philips, Henry .. ./Clanarough. . 150 , Geoffrey Philips, 5 Eliz. 


Philips. Colley . . . | Killenollick. — » Francis Edgeworth, 15 Jac. Conveyance 
King, Bostock . . ./| Ballynakillin . 150 ,, (1) John Apprice, 5 Eliz. Purchase 


(2) Earl of Kildare, 9 Jac. 
Fitzgerald, Redmond | Clanbolg... — y Reymond Oge Fitzgerald, 5 Eliz.) Grant 
0 


ge 
Bermingham, Gerald .| Ballycommon . 145 ,, Redmond Bermingham, 5 Eliz. | Inheritance 
Foy, Milerus . . . .| Ballyrayne . . 265 ,, (1) Thady M‘Cullough, 5 Eliz. Query 

(2) William Burke, 9 Jac. 


O’Conor, Brian . . .| Killantocke. . 92 ,, Charles O’Conor, 6 & 18 Eliz. Inheritance 
Frayne, Henry ...j|Bamnow...— wy Sir H. Colley, 19 Eliz. Purchase 
Fitzgerald, Maurice .| Cullaghton . 56 , Sir Maurice Fitzgerald, 5 Eliz. Inheritance 
Alee, John. . . « «| Monastery of John Alee, 11 & 18 Eliz. ® 
Killeghn 2 2. — wy 
Bisse, John. . « « «| Ballyowen .. 180 , (1) Francis Appleyard, 6 Eliz. 2 
(2) Francis Layny, 20 Eliz. 





conveyed to Christopher Bisse 


The following genealogical tables may perhaps be of service to the reader :— 
omens, O'MORE 





| | | | 
Lisagh Ketagh Roe Piers Gilapatrick Rory Caech 
| | 





. | | | | | | | 
Morris, Lisagh, Cahir, Thomas [Meagh] James [Meagh] RoryOge Kedagh Callough 
k. at Mullagh- Ex,1570 Ex. 1570 | 








mast, 1577 
Owny Rory O’More, 
leader in the 
rebellion of 
1641 
CONOR O'CONOR 
Cahir O’Conor 
an | 
Patrick Cahir Brian 
Gn a I eet hen 
| | | | | | | | 
Teige Teige ss wa Donough Cahil Rory Teige Callough Arte Rosse 
Brian Callough Conor, 
; slain by Teige N.B, All these sons of Brian died without heirs 
Gilpatrick, his male, except Rosse, who had a son that was alive 
ec, oe cousin (Cal. ‘ in 1617, 
Lisagh Brian Carew MSS. ii. 
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Dean Swift and the Memoirs of 
Captain Carleton 


N the year 1728 (0.8.),' there was published in London an ex- 


pensive book, well printed and in good binding, of which the 
title-page ran as follows :— 


The Memoirs of an English Officer who serv’d in the Dutch War in 
1672 to the Peace of Utrecht in 1718. Containing several remarkable 
Transactions both by Sea and Land, and in Divers Countries, but chiefly 
those wherein the Author was personally concern’d. Together with A 
Description of many Cities, Towns and Countries in which he resided ; 
their Manners and Customs, as well Religious as Civil, interspers’d with 
many curious Observations on their Monasteries and Nunneries, more 
particularly of the famous one at Montserrat. On the Bull Feasts and 
other public Diversions; as also on the genius of the Spanish people, 
amongst whom he continued several years a Prisoner of War. No part 
of which has before been made public. By Capt. George Carleton. 


London. Printed for E. Symon, over against the Royal Exchange, 
Cornhill, 1728.? 


Later on in the same year the same work was issued with what 
was evidently a corrected title-page, of which the following were the 
principal alterations :—For ‘The Memoirs of an English Officer’ 
read ‘ The Military Memoirs of Capt. George Carleton’ ; after ‘Sea 
and Land’ add ‘during the reigns of King Charles and King 
James II’; for ‘chiefly those wherein the Author was personally 
concerned’ read ‘hitherto unobserv’d by all the Writers of those 
Times’; after ‘Together with’ add ‘an exact series of the War in 
Spain’; omit ‘No part of which has before been made public’ ; 
and omit ‘ By Capt. George Carleton.’* That this last title-page, 
and not the first mentioned, was the corrected one, is proved by the 
fact that in each case the ‘short heading’ of the text is ‘ Memoirs 
of an English Officer, &c.,’ which words must therefore have formed 
the commencement of the original title-page. Moreover, in the copy 


1 In this article all the dates are Old Style up to 13 Sept. 1752 inclusive, after 
which day New Style commenced in Great Britain. 
? Brit. Mus. Lib. * Brit. Mus. Lib, 
VOL. VI.—NO. XXI. H 
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with this designation, after the preliminary address ‘To the 
Reader,’ there is the following postscript :— 


Some few Paragraphs in this work being through mistake inserted 
in wrong places, the Author desires his Readers to excuse it, especially 
as they were not discovered till it was too late to alter their position 
without considerable charge : . 


but in the other this addition is omitted.‘ There is nothing to 
show that the second (or corrected) print is a second ‘ edition’ of 
the work in the ordinary acceptance of the term,* and the probable 
reason for the alteration of the title is a matter worth consideration. 
On comparing the two, it will be seen that the essential difference 
lies in the fact that, whereas originally the memoirs were said to 
be by Captain Carleton, in the corrected issue they are only stated 
to be of him; whence it is to be inferred that though, at first 
(perhaps through the mistake of the publisher) he was indicated 
as the author, in reality he was not so. For though the work is in 
the first person, and purports to be the bond-fide autobiography of 
a military veteran, seventy-six years of age and in reduced condition, 
yet (as will be shown further on) all these features are paralleled 
in another book of exactly the same nature which appeared soon 
afterwards, and was undoubtedly written by a person who was not 
the professing author.° The name of this writer was Jonathan 
Swift, and it is my object to show that he was also the composer 
of the similar ‘ Carleton Memoirs.’ * 

From 1714 till 1724 Swift had lived at Dublin, engaged in the 
duties of his deanery. But during the year last mentioned he had 
taken an active share in Irish political questions; whilst in 1726 
he had paid a visit to England, and had renewed acquaintance with 
many of his former tory friends. In April 1727 we find him again 
in England ;* and as before, his residence was chiefly with Pope at 
Twickenham ; but when in town he appears to have lived with Lord 
Bathurst. Evidently his object was, chiefly by means of his 


* On comparing the two copies no difference in the arrangement of the paragraphs 
ean be found, but in both (as well as in all succeeding reprints) there are evidently one 
or two unimportant passages that are not in their right places. 

5 This is very improbable, for the work, besides being an expensive one (10s. 6d., 
equal to 31s. 6d. of these days), was evidently but little sold or heard of. 

* ‘Memoirs of Captain Creichton,’ Swift’s Works (Scott), vol. xii. [As a rule 
when the page of a volume of Swift’s works is mentioned, the reference is to Bickers’s 
reprint of 1883.]} 

? In his Bibliographer’s Manual (1834), Mr. William Lowndes, after classing the 
Carleton Memoirs under the head of Defoe, Daniel, adds :—‘ This valuable and inter- 
esting work, a great favourite with Dr. Johnson, has been likewise attributed to Dean 
Swift.’ All my researches, however, to ascertain whence Mr. Lowndes derived this 
last assertion have been ineffectual. 

* With six months’ leave of absence from 7 April, ‘ for the recovery of his health.’ 
[Pub. Ree. Ireld., Civil Affairs, xviii. 38.] 
® Swift’s Works, xvii. [Letter, 1 July, 1727]. 
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recently published ‘ Gulliver’s Travels,’ to push his interest with the 
Prince and Princess of Wales; for through letters written to him 
during the past autumn and winter by Lady Bolingbroke, Mrs. 
Howard, and others, he had learnt that everybody was reading his 
new work.'° For several years past, the prince, being estranged 
from his father, had kept a sort of rival court at Leicester House ; 
and at his levées all discontented statesmen and_ politicians 
assiduously attended. Among these were to be reckoned the 
opposition leaders, together with such converted tories as the earl 
of Peterborough, the intimate friend of Swift, who, though willing 
to receive bounties from Walpole, had not yet been satisfied. Here 
Pope, Gay, Arbuthnot, and Swift paid their homage, and, except 
the first, who was never a party politician, awaited the turn of 
fortune’s wheel. It was generally supposed that in Mrs. Howard 
lay the most feasible means of competition with Walpole, who was 
strongly supported by the princess; and that when the prince 
should succeed to the throne the word of his paramour would be 
all-powerful; hence it was chiefly to her that Swift and the keener- 
witted suppliants for promotion addressed their applications. But 
never was committed a greater mistake; since not for a moment 
did Princess Caroline, a woman of much tact and good sense, lose 
that rule of the prince which she always had possessed; and to 
her judgment in matters of moment he still continued to defer. 
In fact Mrs. Howard herself (being one of the princess’s ladies in 
waiting) always faithfully carried out the wishes of her mistress, 
and on no occasion took up the position of a rival. It was not 
long before the opportunity for which the adherents of the prince 
were in hope suddenly appeared, for during June 1727 news was 
received of the death of George lin Hanover. Here then, at last, 
a vista of preferment was opened to the eyes of the ambitious Dean 
of St. Patrick’s, for Mrs. Howard was now mistress of a king, and 
if anything were certain, it would be the dismissal of Walpole ; 
but the chances were also strong that the leaders of the opposition, 
together with some of the old tories, would obtain a lease of power, 
and when it became known that the prince’s treasurer, Sir Spencer 
Compton, '! the speaker of the house of commons, and an opposition 
whig of almost neutral views, had received directions to draw up 
the declaration of George II to the privy council, he was universally 


” Swift’s Works xvii. (Letters, 7, 8, 16, 17,29 Nov. ; 5 Dec.; 1,17, 18 Feb. ; 8 March 
1726-7.] 

" Sir Spencer Compton, K.B., afterwards earl of Wilmington.—Third son of 
James, 3rd earl of Northampton; became M.P. 1698; speaker of the commons from 
1714 to 1728; paymaster-general, 1721-2; K.B., 1725; created lord Wilmington, 
11 Jan. 1727-8; lord privy seal and earl, 1730; same year became lord president ; 
first lord of the treasury and prime minister, February 1741-2; died, 1743. {Hawkes- 
worth (Nichols), xiv. (4to) 719. Gent. Mag. March 1732 ; February 1741-2; July 1743. 
Burke’s Peerage.] 
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regarded as the coming prime minister.'? Writing to Sheridan on 
the 24th, Swift says :— 

I deferred kissing the King and Queen’s hands till the third day, 
when my friends at court chid me for deferring it so long. . . . The talk 
is now for a moderating scheme wherein nobody shall be used the worse 
or better for being called Whig or Tory, and the King hath received both 
with great equality, showing civilities to several who are openly known 
to be the latter. . . . It is agreed that the ministry will be changed, but 
the others will have a soft fall.'* 

On the same day Bolingbroke, writing from Pope’s house at 
Twickenham, and stating that he is coming to London, says to Swift, 
‘the opportunity for quitting Ireland for England is fairly before 
you.’'* Nevertheless the enemies of Walpole were doomed to 
disappointment. Unambitious, quiet, and endowed with a large 
share of common sense, Compton knew that at that time he had 
not the capacity to fill the office of prime minister ; nor, so far as 
can be seen, did he in the slightest degree desire it. At the very 
outset he appears to have asked the aid of Walpole in composing the 
declaration ; and in about ten or twelve days the influence of Queen 
Caroline, assisted also by the king’s own perceptions, had prevailed, 
not only to retain the services of the great statesman, but even (to 
use his own expression) to change the original firm of ‘ Townshend 
and Walpole’ into one of ‘ Walpole and Townshend ;’ whilst Compton 


was created Lord Wilmington." 


On examining the contents of the ‘ Carleton Memoirs’ it will 
be found that the text divides itself naturally into three distinct parts. 
The first comprises the military adventures of Captain Carleton 
between the years’ 1672 and 1705, in the Netherlands, England, 
and Scotland; the second gives his version of certain portions of 
the war in Spain between 1705 and 1708 ; and the third (the longest 
of the three) describes the travels and experiences of the nominal 
author whilst a prisoner of war in that country from 1708 to 1713. 
Of these portions the second is obviously the drama, essence, or 
raison d’étre of the book; the first and third forming respectively 
the prologue and epilogue. These latter are full of anecdotes, of 
a very entertaining nature, relating to Carleton himself: but the 
central part is chiefly an account of the motives, thoughts, and 
actions of Peterborough, when in command during the Spanish 
war. The prologue is a series of marvellous exploits cbviously 
intended by the actual writer as a hit at the professional military 

1 Swift’s Works, xvii. (Letters, 7, 8 April; 13, 18 May, 1727]. Coxe [ Walpole}, ii. 
234-298. Mahon [Hist. Eng.], ii. 164-179 ; 343-6. 

18 Works, xvii. [Letters]. “2. 

Coxe {Walpole}, ii. 295, 301, 304, 390. Mahon, ii. 345-6. For nearly fifteen 


years longer Walpole retained his post as prime minister, resigning in February 1741-2, 
when he was created earl of Orford. (Gent. Mag. February 1741-2.] 
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officers of the day, among whom (it must be remembered) Peter- 
borough was not comprised ; whilst the epilogue (in which evidently 
the idiosyncrasy of the actual writer has full scope) is virtually a 
prolonged satire on the Roman catholic religion. From the wording 
of the title it seems evident that on the lively descriptions of Spanish 
customs in this third part of the book the editor or publisher mainly 
relied for its general attractiveness ; for in 1728 Great Britain was 
in a state of war with Spain,'® and everything connected with that 
country was of public interest; but at that time Peterborough, 
the hero of the work, though still active in mind and body, had 
sunk into oblivion; and apparently it was in order to rescue him 
therefrom by an ingenious side-wind that these ‘Memoirs’ now 
made their appearance. Thus the ‘ Dedication’ of the work is 
addressed to Wilmington, through whom the opposition had hoped 
on the accession of George II (shortly before the ‘Memoirs’ were 
published) to gain power. For the present this peer was eclipsed ; 
but it was impossible to foretell how soon he might not come again 
into prominence; and at all events he was an influential personal 
favourite of the new monarch. As a matter of fact, in 1730 (about 
two years afterwards) he entered the cabinet as lord president, an 
office he held for more than eleven years, and then only quitted to 
succeed Walpole as premier. It is not known that Wilmington 
was a patron either of soldiers or of men of letters; and doubtless 
the motive for dedicating to him such a book as the ‘ Carleton 
Memoirs’ was purely political. Presumably his acceptance of this 
homage was obtained beforehand; and thus it may be treated as 
a sign that Peterborough, the man obviously most interested in 
its publication, was anxious to continue in the remembrance of 
one who still was reckoned the rising minister of the day. Now in 
June 1728, apparently for some special literary purpose, Swift had 
retired from Dublin to live with his friends the Achesons at Market 
Hill in county Armagh, and had remained there till February 
1728-9."" During this interval it is not improbable that he devoted 
most of his time to the compilation of the ‘ Carleton Memoirs,’ or to 
their final preparation for the press; since, in 1725, for a similar 
purpose, the production of ‘Gulliver’s Travels,’ '* he had secluded 
himself at a country-house called Quilca; and afterwards, in 1731, 
when completing his elaborate work on ‘ Polite Conversation’ '® he 
again withdrew into the country.” 

In 1741, when Peterborough was dead,” but the country was 
again at war with Spain, there was a reprint of the ‘ Memoirs’ by 


'® War with Spain broke out in February 1727-8, and peace was not finally secured 
till the signing of the Treaty of Seville in November 1729. 
 Swift’s Works, xvii. (Letters, 2 Aug. 1728; 13 Feb., 6 March, 1728-9]. 
8 Tb. (Letters, 22 April, 29 Sept. 1725). 
© Jb. iz. * Ib. xvii. (Letter, 28 Aug. 1731). 
*" Peterborough died in 1735 [et. 77]. 
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a different publisher, and with a new title, of which the essential 
portions were 


A True and Genuine History of the Two Last Wars against France 
and Spain . . . interspers’d with many entertaining Accidents and in- 
structive Stories of the late Earl of Peterborough . . . by Capt. George 
Carleton, present in the Engagements both in the Fleet and the Army. 
London. Printed for Francis Gosling, at the Crown and Mitre against 
Fetter Lane in Fleet Street, 1741.?? 


Again, in 1748 (the war with Spain being still in progress), there 
was a fourth issue with a fourth title-page, thus worded :— 


The Memoirs of Cap. George Carleton, An English Officer, who served 
in the two last wars against France and Spain. . . . Containing an Ac- 
count of the Conduct of the Earl of Peterborough . . . London. Printed 
for Thos. Astley at the Rose in St. Paul’s Churchyard, 1748. Price 
Four Shillings.”* 


However, it is probable that both of these editions were mere 
piratical speculations ; for though Swift was alive, yet in the latter 
year he was in a state of insanity, and in the former but little 
removed from it. 

In regard to the manner in which these curious ‘ Memoirs’ 
were received in the eighteenth century, the first public notice I 
have been able to find is recorded in 


A General Catalogue of Books in all Languages, Arts and Sciences 
printed in Great Britain, and published in London from the year 1700 to 
1786. Classified under the several branches of literature. . . . London. 
Printed for W. Bent. Paternoster Row, 1786. 


In this bibliography, under the head of Novels and Romances, 
we have :—‘ Carlton (Capt. George), Memoirs of, 8vo. 4s. Od.’* 
This must have been the edition of 1743; and hence there is every 
reason to believe that it was actually as a ‘romance’ that, in that 
year, the book was sold by Mr. Astley. But two years previously 
to the appearance of Bent’s catalogue, similar testimony had 
.been afforded by a remarkable conversation in which Dr. Johnson 
took part, chronicled in 1791 by James Boswell. 


On Sunday, June 27th [1784], I found him [Johnson] rather better. 
. . » We this day dined at Sir Joshua Reynolds’s with General Paoli, 
Lord Eliot (formerly Mr. Eliot of Port Eliot), Dr. Beattie and some 


*2 Brit. Mus. Lib. 

*8 Brit. Mus. Lib. The copy is remarkable as having belonged to Edward Gibbon, 
the historian. Thomas Astley was the publisher of that tory periodical The London 
Magazine, and in the number for November 1742 advertised the Carleton Memoirs. 
At that time Wilmington was prime minister. In the number for December 1740, is 
an allusion to Sunday, 30 Nov., as being ‘ the anniversary of the birth of that Great and 
Glorious Patriot, the Rev. Dr. Swift, D.S.P.D.’ 

** Swift died in October 1745, but his reason departed in May 1742. 
* Brit. Mus. Lib. 
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other company. . . . He put Lord Eliot in mind of Dr. Walter Harte. 
‘I know,’ said he, ‘ Harte was your Lordship’s tutor, and he was also 
tutor to the Peterborough family. Pray my Lord do you recollect any 
particulars that he told you of Lord Peterborough? He is a favourite 
of mine, and is not enough known ; his character has been only ventilated 
in party pamphlets.’ Lord Eliot said if Dr. Johnson would be so good 
as to ask him any questions he would tell him what he could recollect. 
Accordingly some things were mentioned. ‘ But,’ said his Lordship, ‘ the 
best account of Lord Peterborough that I have happened to meet with is 
in ‘* Captain Carleton’s Memoirs.” Carleton was descended of an ancestor 
who had distinguished himself at the siege of Derry.2° He was an officer ; 
and what was rare at that time had some knowledge of engineering.’ 
Johnson said he had never heard of the book. Lord Eliot had it at 
Port Eliot, but, after a good deal of enquiry procured a copy in London, 
and sent it to Johnson, who told Sir Joshua Reynolds that he was going 
to bed when it came, but was so much pleased with it that he sat up 
till he had read it through, and found in it such an air of truth that he 
could not doubt of its authenticity; adding with a smile (in allusion 
to Lord Eliot’s having recently been raised to the peerage), ‘I did not 
think a young lord could have mentioned to me a book in the English 
history that was not known to me,’ ** 


This oceurred when Johnson was seventy-five years of age and 
only six months before his death.* Thus it will be seen that though 
he was nineteen years old in 1728, and thirty-four in 17438, yet up 
to 1784 he had never even heard of the work. This fact, coupled 
with his subsequent allusion implying that in some quarters there 
was a ‘ doubt of its authenticity,’ tends rather strongly, I think, to 
corroborate the assertion made in Bent’s catalogue, that at this 
time the work was generally treated as a ‘romance.’ But even 
more sure evidence is afforded by the systematic manner in 
which, by all historians and biographers of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, the ‘Memoirs’ are ignored.” It is true that in 1798, in 
his ‘Reign of Queen Anne,’ Dr. Thomas Somerville referred to 


76 Probably Lord Eliot was alluding to Lancelot Carleton of the Fermanagh branch 
of the family, who is stated to have been ‘slain in the service of King Charles I’— 
‘Burke's Peerage]. This must have been during the rebellion in Ireland which broke 
out in 1641, when it appears that Derry was held by the Parliamentarians. Accord- 
ing to the memoirs of Captain Creichton, which on this point may be trustworthy, one 
Alexander Creichton, with some other persons, performed a gallant action in rescuing 
from gaol at Derry his relative, Captain Gerard Irvine, who had been captured by the 
rebels. [Works, xii. 14.] Now Lancelot Carleton had married Marion, the sister of 
this Gerard Irvine, and one of his nephews, George Carleton (of Market Hill), afterwards 
married a Creichton. Thus itis possible that in this Derry rescue Lancelot was one of 
those who aided Creichton. The following sentence, ‘He was an officer,’ &c., refers 
probably to the ancestor, and not to Captain George. 

*7 Johnson [Boswell] (1835), viii. 334. *8 Johnson died in December 1784. 

® See, for instance, the histories, biographies, or other works of Oldmixon [1735), 
Chamberlen [1738], Birch (Houbraken) [1743], Harrison [1744], Leake (1750), Tindal 
“1751), Smollett [1757], Horace Walpole [1758], Campbell [1742 and 1779), Alex. Cun 
ningham [1787], and Somerville [1798], besides Universal History [1782-3]. 
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the version of Peterborough’s conduct at the siege of Barcelona 
in 1705, as given by Carleton; but only to reject it as being 
against the overwhelming testimony of the contemporary records 
and annals of the time.*® In 1789 also, Mr. James Pettit Andrews, 
in his ‘Anecdotes Ancient and Modern,’ not unreasonably culled 
one from the prologue of the ‘Memoirs;’ yet the only wonder 
is that, with such a fountain of good stories at his command, he 
should have been so moderate. 

That in any matter of eighteenth-century literature the opinion 
of Johnson should have its full weight I readily grant, and all the 
more willingly from the fact that in regard to another important 
work, usually attributed to Swift, my views are in concurrence with 
those of the great lexicographer ; *' but that his dictum should be 
treated as absolving an inquirer from all further research is of 
course preposterous. Not so, however, in this particular case, 
thought that famous writer of romance by whom we are burdened 
with the existing standard edition of the works of Swift. From 1808 
to 1814 Mr. Walter Scott was employed by Messrs Constable, the 
Edinburgh publishers, in compiling this most partial, verbose, and 
inaccurate account of the dean’s life and writings ; and in connexion 
therewith appears to have become deeply interested in the military 
career of his great patron, Peterborough, with whose tory politics 
Scott’s own were manifestly sympathetic. Through Boswell’s ‘ Life 
of Johnson,’ published in 1791, he evidently first heard of the 
existence of the ‘Memoirs ;’ and in 1808 (whilst employed on the 
edition of Swift) he induced the Constables to undertake a reprint 
of them, prefaced by a biography of Peterborough.” Accordingly 
in that year, under his editorship, and with a glowing account of 
that peer amplified (without acknowledgment) from a panegyric by 
Dr. Birch in ‘ Houbraken’s Heads,’* the ‘Memoirs’ were again 
given to the world. But on this occasion (probably for the first 
time in their existence), they were issued as a piece of genuine 
history, formed by the plain, honest narrative of a deserving veteran 
of irreproachable character. The title-page was as follows :— 


Memoirs of Captain George Carleton, an English officer, including 
Anecdotes of the War in Spain under the Earl of Peterborough, and 
Many Interesting Particulars relating to the Manners of the Spaniards 
in the Beginning of the Last Century. Written by Himself.* 


% Somerville, 102. 
3! The Tale of a Tub, as apart from its satirical appendages. 
8? Lockhart’s Scott (1848), i. 217, 218, 267, 302, 305. It would appear that whilst 
actually engaged on his six years’ editorship of Swift’s works, Scott must have com- 
posed The Lady of the Lake, The Vision of Don Roderick, Rokeby, and Waverley, 
an employment which doubtless he found more congenial. 

** Houbraken [Birch], 151 et seq. 

%* There appears to have béen an edition in 1809 as well as in 1808, but the copy 
in the Brit. Mus. Lib. is of the latter date. The publishers are Archibald Constable 
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From the preface it is evident that, solely on the strength of 
Johnson’s privately expressed opinion, and without the slightest 
confirmatory research, the work was thus published as history. 
For either as to the biography of Captain Carleton, or as to 
the question whether such a man ever really existed, Scott not 
only admits himself unable to give any information, but he actually 
states that the work was first printed in 1743; and even the 
title-page of that edition he misquotes, for nowhere is it stated 
thereon to have been ‘ written by himself.’ But in order to create 
an historical reputation for an impostor whom his distorted imagin- 
tion regarded as a hero, he wilfully ignored the directly opposing 
evidence of the current ‘ Annals of Queen Anne,’ of the ‘London 
Gazettes,’ of the contemporary narratives of the period, and of the 
whole of the eighteenth-century historians, English and foreign. 
In a passage in an autobiography of his own early years Scott had 
said, ‘I fought my way through Vertot’s ‘‘ Knights of Malta’”—a 
book which, as it hovered between history and romance, was exceedingly 
dear to me.’* Clearly it was in much the same spirit that he after- 
wards dealt with the ‘ Carleton Memoirs ;’ and thus unfortunately, 
in his forgetfulness of the vital difference between the heated 
fancies of a lover of romance and the cold functions of a critical 
editor, managed to falsify the whole stream of nineteenth-century 
history bearing on the reign of Queen Anne. For up to 1888, willingly 
following his guidance, and without evincing any feeling that literary 
inquiries on the subject of the authenticity of the work were 
necessary or even desirable, all subsequent English writers on the 
wars of that time, and all biographers of Peterborough, have 
founded their works and réchauffés on these spurious ‘ Memoirs.’ * 


& Co., of Edinburgh, and J. Murray, of London. It is a remarkable circumstance that 
the first persons to issue the Carleton Memoirs to the world as authentic history were 
the admirers of Swift. 

% Lockhart’s Scott, i. 43. 

3° Writers misled by the Carleton Memoirs.—Of these writers and their works the 
principal are Coxe’s Marlborough and Bourbon Kings (1813 and 1818) ; Watt’s Biblio- 
graphy (1824) ; Stanhope’s War in Spain and Reign of Queen Anne (1832 and 1870) 
Gleig’s Eminent Commanders (1832) ; Macaulay’s Essay on Stanhope’s ‘War in Spain’ 
(1833); Dunham’s Spain (1833); Dunlop’s Spain (1834); Lowndes’s Bibliography 
(1834) ; Cannon’s Official Records of the 1st, 5th, 6th, 13th, 15th, and 31st Regimen t 
(1837-1850) ; Wallace’s History of England (1839) ; Warburton’s Peterborough (1853) 
Cust’s Annals of the Wars (1858) ; Kiintzel’s Life of Prince George (1859): Lee’s Defo 
(1869) ; Hamilton’s Grenadier Guards (1874); Noorden’s Der spanische Erbfolgekrieg 
(1874); Wyon’s Reign of Queen Anne (1876) ; Dyer’s Modern Europe (1877) ; Morris s 
Age of Anne (1877); Burton’s Reign of Queen Anne (1880); Townshend Wilson’s 
Berwick (1883); Napier’s Johnson (1885); Russell’s Peterborough (1887); Henty’s 
Bravest of the Brave (1887); and Ormsby’s article on Carleton (1887). The notice of 
the last-mentioned writer is in vol. ix. of the Dictionary of National Biography, now 
being edited by Mr. Leslie Stephen ; for under the head of ‘ Carleton, George,’ and on 
the strength of the printed opinions of Lord Stanhope, Dr. Burton, and Mr. Lee, the 
nominal author of the Memoirs is actually enrolled among the notabilities of the country. 
Yet Mr, Ormsby (who apparently has otherwise made no researches) cannot be 
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In 1830, however, a natural reaction against this unreasonable line 
of conduct found vent amongst reflecting critics and publishers ; for 
in his ‘ Life and Times of Daniel Defoe,’ which appeared that year, 
Mr. Walter Wilson, judging from superficial internal evidence (and 
apparently unaware of the notice in Bent’s catalogue), enlisted the 
‘Memoirs’ as a romance by that author.” It was merely their 
general similarity to the ‘Memoirs of a Cavalier’ and other vrai- 
semblable fictions of Defoe that induced Wilson to take this decided 
step, for which otherwise he admitted there was no authority ; yet 
in unconsciously returning to the opinion of the Carleton narrative 
clearly expressed by the unanimous action of the eighteenth-century 
historians, he certainly took a step in the right direction; and 
in 1848, in his ‘ Bibliographer’s Manual,’ Mr. William Lowndes 
adopted the same views, inserting the ‘ Memoirs’ under the head 
of ‘ Defoe, Daniel.’ But in 1837 the great critic John Lockhart, 
the very son-in-law and literary executor of Sir Walter Scott, wrote 
(in his biography of that author) the following remarkable pas- 
sage :— 


It seems to be now pretty generally believed that ‘ Carleton’s Me- 
moirs’ were among the numberless fabrications of Defoe; but in this 
case (if the fact indeed be so), as in that of his ‘ Cavalier,’ he no doubt 
had before him the rude journal of some officer who had fought and bled 
in the campaigns described with such an inimitable air of truth.** 


In 1840 Mr. William Hazlitt and Mr. Thomas Tegg boldly edited 
the ‘Memoirs’ among the collected works of this author ; in 1854 
the well-known publisher, Mr. Henry Bohn, followed suit; and 
lastly, in 1883, in his ‘ Manual of English Literature,’ Dr. George 
Craik unhesitatingly mentions the work as a genuine composition 
of Defoe.** Up to 1888, as a result of these curiously opposite 
views simultaneously held by historians of Queen Anne and writers 
on Defoe, on the one hand no nineteenth-century narrative of 
the War of the Succession in Spain could be procured which was 
not an amplification of the ‘Carleton Memoirs’; and, on the other, 
no nineteenth-century edition of Defoe’s works, which did not treat 
this narrative as pure fiction, author and all. In this illogical 
issue each party appears to have felt equally satisfied; for, by 
researches among state papers, public records, or private manu- 
scripts, neither appears to have made the smallest attempt to 
unravel the mystery. Hence, though in two or three documents 
of the time a name similar to that of the professed author had 


certain that the ‘Captain Carltone’ whose name was found by Lord Mahon was 
the same Carleton by whom the Memoirs purported to have been written (as to 
which question see note 40), for in those times the name was very common in the 
English army; nevertheless this is practically all that Mr. Ormsby had to go upon. 
- ¥ Wilson (1830) iii. 589. 8 Lockhart’s Scott (1839), p. 84. 
‘ Craik (9th edit.) p. 366. See note 142 on the question of Defoe’s authorship. 
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casually been met with, yet of Carleton’s personal identity nothing 
worth mentioning was known,“® and indeed the very fact of the 
existence of the Defoe school manifested a widespread belief that his 
earthly sojourn was never outside the brain of the creator of ‘ Robin- 
son Crusoe.’ Owing to these circumstances I was led to make some 
independent investigations on the subject, a small part of which, in 
my history of the ‘ War of Succession in Spain,’ were published in 
1888. Since that event I have completed my present series of 
inquiries ; and the result, based on researches made in London and 
Dublin, as well as on information kindly given by the War Office 
authorities and by the hon. Mrs. Langford-Carleton, is as given in 
the following pages. 


In February 1697-8, Brigadier Tiffin’s regiment of foot, known 
as the Inniskillingers, numbering nine companies, arrived at Dublin 
from Chester; and among their officers was a Captain George 
Carleton, clearly the identical man whose memoirs the book we are 
now examining professes to relate.“' In July 1699 he received a 
sum of twenty-five pounds from the authorities in Dublin as part 
of the arrears of his pay ;‘? but in May 1700, for using provoking 
language to ensign Alexander Cory of the same regiment, and 
obliging him to fight a duel, a court-martial sentenced him to be 
cashiered. Through the clemency of the earl of Galway (then 


© Lord Stanhope and Captain Carleton.—In an appendix to hissketch of the War 
of the Succession, published in 1833, the late Lord Stanhope (then Lord Mahon) states 
that among General Stanhope’s papers, in a list of officers ‘ of the Train of Artillery, 
and other regiments taken at Denia, he found the name of ‘Captain Carltone.’ 
(N. and Q. vii.1 Jan. 1859; Mahon (War of Succession) App. 135.] But this document 
is apparently an ill-spelt copy of part of an original one now in the Public Record 
Office in London [Treas. Pap. exxvii. 5,‘ A list of the English prisoners in Spain ’} 
which very clearly gives the name as ‘Captain Charleton’ [several other names on 
Lord Stanhope’s MS. being also mis-spelt], and there can be little doubt that the name 
in question is meant for the gallant chief engineer of Denia (taken prisoner at the same 
time) whose real name of ‘ Chardeloup ’ (constantly distorted) is actually given in one 
of the Official Ordnance Minutes [Pub. Rec. Gt. Brit., Ord. Min. 10 June, 1715] as 
‘Chardelton,’ which is very close to Charleton; and elsewhere as ‘ Chardelon’ and 
‘ Chardelou ’ [Richards Papers, Stowe Coll. xxix. 10, 11 April 1708]. This officer, who 
had the Spanish rank of lieutenant-colonel, was on the establishment of the English 
train as a captain, and it is impossible that his name could have been omitted; 
whereas it is certain that Carleton (for he really was at Denia) was on no establishment 
at all {* As to Mr. Carleton he is not upon our Artillery list, and therefore I suppose 
that my Lord Galway will subsist him from Lisbon’ (Richards to Percival Alicant, 
10 April 1708 N.S., Stowe Coll. xxix. No. 140)], and, as a volunteer, would probably at 
the time have been ignored. It is fair to observe that in the Ordnance Minute this 
man’s own name happens to be also mentioned, and is mis-spelt ‘Charlton.’ But by 
the phonetic writers of that day the two names of ‘ Chardelton’ and ‘ Charlton’ might 
easily have become confused, and probably in this way the original ‘ Chardeloup’ (by 
successive stages of mis-spelling) may have gradually developed into Stanhope’s 
« Carltone.’ 

"' Ellis Papers, Add. 28882, f.104. Pub. Rec. Ireld., Petitions [1696-1749) i. f. 53: 

* Pub. Rec. Ireld., Petitions y. f. 22. 
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commander in chief and one of the lords justices) he obtained a 
re-hearing of his case ; and this took place in September, but with 
the same result.“* However in consideration of his having a wife 
and three children to support, and nothing to live on except his 
pay, the court recommended that an application should be made 
to the king to place him afterwards on the Irish list of half-pay 
officers. On 14 Oct. Captain Carleton was duly ‘ broken ;’ yet on 
the 28th, the proposition of the court having been heartily seconded 
by Lord Galway, he was compassionately granted a half-pay pen- 
sion of three shillings a day.“ In 1704 there are traces of his soli- 
citing further military employment, though unsuccessfully ; * but 
in 1705, ‘as a volunteer without a particular post,’ he went off to 
the war in Spain and Portugal, doubtless hoping eventually to pick 
up some berth or appointment either with one of the English con- 
tingents in those countries, or in the forces under the titular king 
of Spain, Charles III.“ In the same year during some portion of 
the operations before Barcelona, and apparently through the kind- 
ness of Captain Collier (the second in command), Carleton acted as 
a subordinate in the train of artillery.” Similarly in 1707—this time 
through the good offices of Lord Galway, his former benefactor, 
who was now commander-in-chief in Spain—he obtained some kind 
of employment under the engineers in connexion with the fortifica- 
tions of Alicant,** during which time Galway appears to have paid 


43 According to the Memoirs Carleton was then forty-eight years of age. 
44 Pub. Rec. Ireld., Martial Affairs, v. f. 84, 85, 120; vi. f. 45; ix. f.137. King’s 
Letters [1697-1748] vi. f. 24; vii. f. 13,14. Ruvigny Papers, Add. 9718 f. 124. Ire- 
land (Army Records) Papers, Add. 9765, f. 119. Of the fact that Captain Carleton was 
cashiered, Percival Carleton, who compiled the records of the family of Carletons 
appears to have been ignor.nt.. It was in 1885, from the Ruvigny papers in the Brit, 
Mus., that I first discovered the fact ; and the following letter to Mr. Blathwayte, the 
secretary at war in London, written throughout in Lord Galway’s handwriting, was the 
document conveying this information (which is corroborated by the proceedings of the 
court-martial in the Dublin Record Office) :— 


Au chateau de Dublin le 17 Octobre 1700. 
Monsieur, —Je viens de recevoir votre lettre du 18 N.S. a quoi je n’ai rien A re- 
pondre, mais seulement 4 vous en remercier. Nous vous écrivons aujourd’hui que 
suivant les instructions du Roi aprés la representation de la Cour des Officiers Generaux, 
nous avons esté obligés de casser le Capt* Carleton du Regiment de Teffin, son action 
a été precedée et accompagnée de quantité de circonstances aggravantes dont le détail 
serait trop long, et que je serai bien aise de passer sous silence en faveur de Carleton 
Nous demandons la compagnie pour Capt* Jones qui a été reformé a la dernierere 
forme d’une compagnie par battaillon, et nous vous demandons instamment que Capt” 
Carleton soit mit en sa place dla demipaye. Il a une femme et trois enfans qui 
n’auront rien au monde pour subsister sans cela, et je crois que malgré cet adou- 
cissement le chitimen ne laissera pas d’étre assez exemplaire dans les troupes du 

Roi. Je suis pour toujours, Monsieur, votre trés humble et trés obéissant serviteur. 


GaLLway. 
4S Pub. Rec. Ireld., Corr. Brit. Dep. i. f. 16. 


** Pub. Rec. Gt. Brit., Treas. Pap. clxiv. f. 15. According to the Mzmoirs he was 
then of the ripe age of fifty-three. 


7 Tb. Ord. Min. 19 Aug. 1718, $ Jb. Ord. M'n. 30 Sept. 1718. 
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for his subsistence out of his own allowances.” Next year, in the 
same capacity, Carleton was at the adjacent smaller fortress of 
Denia, and served under Lieutenant-Colonel Charles Perceval (the 
governor of the castle) in the second defence of the place against 
General d’Asfeld and the Bourbons. At its capture on 18 Nov.” 
Carleton, with the regular garrison, became a prisoner of war, and 
remained in Spain until the peace in 1718; *' but during the whole 
of his service in that country it is certain that he received no 
appointment or post of any kind bringing him army pay.” In 
1711—having all this time acted on his own account, and unknown 
to the authorities at home, and when taken prisoner having been 
no longer able to communicate with his friends—his name was 
struck off the Irish half-pay list.** However, soon after his return 
to Ireland in 1713, he was duly reinstated ;* and about September 
1718 appears to have received from the commissioners of army 
debts a pecuniary acknowledgment of his services at Barcelona, 
Alicant, and Denia.” From 1718 till 28 Oct. 1728, his name is 
repeatedly recorded on the pay documents of the Irish record 
office ; * but by 4 Dec. 1730 he had died intestate, for on that day 
administration of his effects was granted at Dublin to a widow 
named Mary Toms, of St. Margaret’s parish, Westminster, his 
principal creditor.” Hence between the two dates last mentioned 
he passed away; possibly before the appearance of the ‘ Carleton 
Memoirs,’ but certainly whilst in a state of debt. All the sure 
knowledge gained about his family is the fact that his wife’s name 
was Elizabeth ; for during his absence in Spain it was she who (by 
dint of constant petitions) received his half pay.** Probably she 
predeceased him, but what became of his three children is nowhere 
to be ascertained. 


As regards the identity of Carleton from a genealogical point of 


Richards Papers, Stowe Col. xxix. [140] 10, 11 April 1708. 

% Parnell’s War of Succession in Spain, 259. 

5! Pub. Rec. Gt. Brit., Ord. Min. 10 June, 1715; Treas. Pap. clxiv. f. 15; cxxxiii. 
April-May 1711 (Petition of Captain Carleton). 

5? Pub. Rec. Ireld., Petitions xv. f. 33. 

53 Pub. Rec. Gt. Brit., Treas. Pap. clxiv. f. 15. 

5* Tb. exxxiii. April-May, 1711 (Petition). 55 Tb. Ord. Min. 19 Aug. 1718. 

56 Pub. Rec. Ireld., Petitions xxviii. f. 165; xxxiii. f. 109, 263 ; Receiver Genl. Accts. 
xxx. 30 May-9 Oct. 1717; ditto vol. for year ending 25 Dec. 1713 ; Military Establish- 
ments [1682-1728] f. 60, 70, 97, 184, 209; Military Papers [Ireland 1715] Add. 29880; 
Warrt. 2 July, 1715; ditto (Ireland 1717] Add. 18595 f. 59. In 1728, according to the 
Memoirs, Carleton was seventy-six years of age. 

5? Pub. Rec. Ireld., Wills 1730 (Capt. George Carleton). In mentioning the 
name of this creditor, Captain Percival Carleton, in his Memorials of the Carleton 
Family, has made a slight mistake, which has been copied in my history (p. 319). 

** Pub. Rec. Ireld., Receiver Genl. Accts. (December 1709-August 1710) f. 174; 
xxxi. December 1710-December 1711; Petitions xv. f. 33, 68,108. It seems, however, 


just possible that he was not actually married. There is not the slightest hint of it in 
the Memcirs. 
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view, nothing positive ean be discovered. According to the 
‘Memoirs’ he was born in 1652, and belonged to that Oxfordshire 
branch of the Carletons of Cumberland which has now died out. 
For in the address ‘ To the Reader * prefacing the text of the work 
is the following passage :—‘It may not be perhaps improper to 
mention that the author of these Memoirs was born at Ewelme in 
Oxfordshire, descended from an ancient and an honourable family. 
The Lord Dudley Carleton who died secretary of state to King 
Charles I was his great-uncle; and in the same reign his father 
was envoy at the Court of Madrid, whilst his uncle, Sir Dudley 
Carleton, was ambassador to the states of Holland ; men in those 
days respected both for their abilities and loyalty.’ With a view 
to test the accuracy of these statements, researches have been made 
in the early years of this century, by General Thomas Carleton” 
(brother of Guy, Lord Dorchester, of American renown), belonging 
to the Fermanagh branch of the main (or Cumberland) line ; in 
1858 (and about that time), by Mr. J. H. Markland ; © in 1863 and 
thence to 1869 (when he died), by Captain Percival Carleton, of the 
Clare branch of the main line, who wrote and printed for private 
use ‘The Memorials of the Carleton family ;’ and from 1885 to 
1888, by myself. But in any sort of genealogical document or 
record all have failed to discover the name of the undoubted Captain 
George of the ‘ Memoirs;’ and hence, whilst it is certain that he 
must have been a very obscure personage, it is just possible that he 
may have been an illegitimate son, or may have assumed the name 
as an alias.* In regard to his assigned birth at Ewelme, Mr. 
Markland stated that the parish registers of that place had been 
searched by his friend Dr. Bliss, but without finding the entry ; 
and in respect of the alleged family descent there are two evident 
inaccuracies. In the first place there was no such person as Lord 

5° Mahon (War of Succession) App. 135. General Thomas’s father, Christopher, 
must have been a contemporary of Captain George. 

* N. and Q. vii. 1 Jan. 1859. 

* Carletons of distinction—This family has produced many distinguished men. 
In the Cumberland or main line were George Carleton, bishop of Llandaff (1618) 
and Chichester (1619); and Guy Carleton, bishop of Bristol (1671) and Chichester 
(1678). In the Oxfordshire branch were Gerard Carleton, dean of Peterborough (1543) ; 
Dudley, Viscount Dorchester (temp. James I and Charles I); and Sir Dudley Carleton 
(nephew of the last, temp. Charles I). To the Fermanagh branch belonged Guy, Lord 
Dorchester (second creation) [born 1724, died 1808]; his brother, General Thomas 
(sometime lieutenant-governor of New Brunswick); and his gallant son, Lieutenant- 
Colonel George Carleton, killed in 1814 at the storming of Bergen-op-Zoom, with 
whom, as I am informed, the Carleton Memoirs were a favourite book. Lastly, from 
the Clare (or Tipperary) branch was descended Hugh, Lord Carleton, chief justice of 
the common pleas in Ireland (born 1739, died 1826). Memorials of the Carletons. 
Collins’s Peerage (1812), viii. 111. Burke’s Peerages Existing and Extinct. 

® In Military Papers (Ireland, 1717) Add. 18595, f. 61, we find an instance in point 
and curiously enough in connexion with this very name ; for among a list of half-pay 


officers is ‘ Lieut. Guy Irwin alias Carleton.’ In Military Papers (Ireland 1715) Add. 
229880, this officer had been mentioned as Lieut. Guy Carleton. 
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Dudley Carleton. The statesman in question was first known .as 
Sir Dudley Carleton, but in 1626 was created Lord Carleton, a 
title which two years later was changed to that of Viscount Dor- 
chester.“ Secondly, neither during the reign of Charles I, nor 
apparently in any adjacent period, was there any ‘Envoy’ at 
Madrid of the name of Carleton.” However, it was ascertained 
by Captain Percival Carleton that in 1639 Mr. George Carleton of 
Ewelme, Turincombe and Cottismore, Oxon, the nephew of Viscount 
Dorchester and brother of the second Sir Dudley, married Mary 
Andrews, and ‘had a son Thomas and other children all under 
age in 1654;’ and he conjectures that among these ‘ other 
children’ was George the professed writer of the ‘ Memoirs.’ 
This seems possible, and I think that the legal inference from the 
passage (which he quotes from ‘ Chancery Bills, 1654’) would be 
that Thomas was not the only son. 

Through the courtesy of Sir Bernard Burke and his chief assistant 
Mr. Glasscott, I have been able to obtain additional information 
regarding Captain George’s reputed father, tending to give more 
credit to the statement in the ‘ Memoirs.’ During my visit to Ulster’s 
office in 1888 a loose parchment was found inscribed with the copy 
of a Latin pedigree and coat-of-arms, drawn up in October 1624 by 
Garter and Clarenceux kings-of-arms, giving the genealogy of this 
identical George Carleton of Ewelme, nephew of Viscount Dorchester 
(then Sir Dudley and ambassador to the States). Herein George 
is stated to be ‘jam in Hispania comorans’; and this tallies in some 
degree with the allegation in the ‘ Memoirs,’ the term ‘ envoy’ being 
perhaps merely an exaggeration.*’ He is also shown as having at 
that time a wife and three children, but the shields denoting these 
facts are left without names. According to the ‘Chancery Bills’ 
all four appear to have been dead by 1654; but in that document 
possibly the issue of the first wife were not alluded to. Now in 
Ireland, where, after the year 1698, the life of Captain George 
(excepting for the interval in Spain) appears to have been chiefly 
spent, the Carletons were very numerous;® and from 1638 to 

*§ Collins gives the year as 1628. 


** Memorials of the Carletons. Collins’s Peerage (1812), ix. 463. Burke’s Extinct 
Peerages.. N. and Q. vi. 13 Nov. 1858, 

8 N. and Q. vi. 13 Nov. 1858, ® Memorials of the Carletons. 

* In the Calendars of Treasury Papers for 1651-2 (8 July, 1652, p. 322) and 
1653-4 (8 Dec. 1653, p. 291) mention is made in the proceedings of the council of 


state of a ‘ Mr. Carleton’ employed in Spain on public affairs. 


Possibly this was the 
same man. 


“ The Irish Carletons.—The following were some of the Carletons residing in 
Ireland during or shortly before the first portion of the eighteenth century: Chris- 
topher of Dublin, a commissioner of revenue with Mr. Bartholomew Vanhomrigh, 
father of Miss Esther Vanhomrigh [d. 1703-4]; Christopher of Derry, his son [d. 
1705-6 or 1706] ; George, a cousin of latter (at Trin. Coll. in 1705]; Christopher of 
Market Hill, Fermanagh, kinsman of the Christophers of Dublin and Derry [d. 1716- 
1717) ; George of Market Hill, his son, who married Miss Creichton [d. about 1747) ; 
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about 1668, during the bond fide reigns of Charles I and Charles 
II, there was in Dublin a George Carleton (but of what ancestry 
is unknown) who held the offices of clerk of the crown and 
keeper of the hanaper.” Quite possibly this was the George of 
Ewelme who in 1624 had resided in Spain (probably as an attaché 
to the English embassy) ; for the pedigree of this gentleman, just 
described, was doubtless deposited in Ulster’s office in Dublin by 
himself or by one of his family. George of the hanaper had a son 
and heir also named George, alive in 1672, who must have been a 
contemporary of Captain George—and possibly was the very man ; 
but nothing further about him can be traced.” There was also about 
the same time a George Carleton of the Fermanagh line residing at 
Market Hill in that county, who died about 1747 ; and though this 
cannot have been Captain George, yet it is not at all unlikely that 
the commission obtained by the latter in an Enniskillen regiment 
may have been due to his kinsmanship with this branch of the 
Carletons, which had been long established in Fermanagh (princi- 
pally at Rossfad near Enniskillen). Why the ‘ Memoirs’ did not 
give the Christian name, residence, or other particulars capable 
of proof, concerning the real father and family of Captain George 
(as might have been done in two or three lines), is best known to 
the writer. Apparently he has purposely described with vagueness 
what he tells us of Carleton’s descent, and has merely mentioned in 
it a couple of well-known statesmen in order to give an air of 
authenticity to the whole narrative. Still, on the whole available 
evidence, I should be inclined to agree with Captain Percival Carleton 
Christopher of Newry, co. Down, son of Lancelot of Rossfad, Fermanagh, first cousin of 
George of M. H. and father of Guy first Lord Dorchester of second creation (present 
family) [d. 1738]; Captain Lancelot of Rossfad, Enniskillen, his brother, late of 
Wolseley’s Horse, but in 1705 serving in Stewart's Foot [d. 1712]; Captain John, an- 
other brother, who died of wounds received at Almanza in 1707; Lieut. William, another 
brother, of Cope’s Dragoons; John, living near Clonmel [1721-2] ; Guy of Enniskillen, 
high sheriff of Fermanagh (about 1721-2]; John of Thomond, co. Leitrim [d. 1721 or 
1722}; Edward of Tuam, son of John, and high sheriff of Leitrim [1728-9]; Lieut. 
Christopher, late of Wolseley’s Horse, but in 1697 on half pay of Conyngham’s 
Dragoons [in 1689 he served at the defence of Enniskillen]; Lieut. Carleton, of 
Mountjoy’s Foot [1698]; Captain John, R.N., tried at Cork in 1703-4 for killing 
Lieut. Griffiths in a duel; Thomas of Castle Dawson, Londonderry [1719]; George, 
son and heir of George, clerk of hanaper in 1668, living in 1672-3; C. W. Carleton, 
married a Miss Bardin of Dublin [1723]; Robert of Clonmel [1693]; John of 
Darling Hill, Tipperary (d. 1729-1730]; Caleb, married a Carlow lady [1729]; Rev. 
Robert, dean of Cork, 1721-2, second son of Christopher of Dublin [d. 1732-1735] ; 
George of Mullynadavagh, high sheriff of Monaghan [1735-6]; Lieut. Guy, on half 
pay, of Creichton’s Foot [1702-3 and 1715] ; Rev. Lancelot, brother of George of M. H., 
chaplain of dragoons in Spain [d. 1730]. Pub. Ree. Ireld., Wills and other documents. 
Records in Ulster’s office in Dublin. Ireland Establishments (1715) MSS. Add. 29880 
(Military Pensions]. Graham’s Londonderry and Enniskillen, 269. Luttrell’s Diary, 
ii. 454; iv. 255. Collins’s and Burke’s Peerages and Landed Gentry. 

® Ulster’s office, Wills, New Series, vii. C. 131. Hist. Comm. 8th rept. (1881) 
p. 589; 9th rept. (1884) pt. 2, 159a, 306d. 

7 Ulster’s office, Wills, New Series, vii. C. 131. 
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(and with the family of the present Lord Dorchester) ”' that George, 
the subject of the ‘ Memoirs,’ was really a scion of the ancient and 
honourable house of the Cumberland Carletons, as the author says 
he was ;” and this I think makes it all the more unlikely that he 
would have lent himself to write the book to which his name is 
attached.” 


Having now furnished the principal direct testimony that is 
procurable respecting the biography and genealogy of Carleton, it 
becomes necessary to test by authoritative records such of the lead- 
ing assertions made in the text concerning his personality and 
actions as are amenable to this stubborn process. By so doing we 
shall inevitably gain a decided light on the probable veracity of the 
historical, central, or essential portion of the book, describing the 
actions of Peterborough in Spain. Commencing with the pro- 
logue,” we find it stated that having gone over to Holland in 1674, 


71 I am informed by the Hon. Mrs. Langford-Carleton (daughter of the late Lord 
Dorchester) that Captain George has generally been considered as one of the family ; 
but apparently General Thomas Carleton was a sceptic. 

72 That Captain George was also a member of the Oxfordshire, or at all events of 
some English branch, is also rendered probable by the evidence of two documents, one 
being a petition from Brigadier-general Tiffin [Pub. Rec. Ireld., Petitions, 1696-1749 
i. 53), written either in February or March 1697-8 (shortly after the Inniskillingers had 
landed in Ireland) and minuted by the lords justices on 14 March, 1697-8, giving the 
names of twelve officers of the regiment including that of Carleton, the eleven others 
being apparently all English; and the other, a letter from the lords justices to the 
earl of Rochester dated 20 March, 1700-1 [Hyde MSS. Add. 15895 f. 52] alluding to 
Tiffin’s regiment (then at Cork) and stating: ‘ His officers (are) for the most part 
English, but the soldiers Inniskilliners of Scotch parentage.’ On the other hand, Lord 
Eliot’s statement, if founded on fact (see note 26), would go to show that the captain 
was one of the Fermanagh branch. 

*3 The Name of Carleton.—In the official and other records of the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries the name of ‘ Carleton’ or ‘Carlton,’ in connexion with both 
England and Ireland, is frequently met with. Moreover, since it was not infrequently 
mis-spelt ‘Charleton’ or ‘Charlton’ (see note 40), it cannot always be certain, 
when the two latter names are found, though probably they usually belonged to a 
separate and distinct family, that in reality it is not the Carletons to whom allusion is 
being made. For notices of persons of these four names see Calendars of Treasury 
Papers (passim); Hist. MSS. Commission, 1st, 4th, 5th, 6th, 7th, 8th, and 9th 
reports, and Public Records of Great Britain and Ireland (manuscript documents of all 
sorts) temp. seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. That the name also was not con- 
fined to one class of society is proved by the case of the notorious Mary Moders who 
in 1663 trigamously married one John Carleton (apparently a respectable London 
tradesman), whilst her previous husbands Stedman (a shoemaker) and Day (a surgeon) 
were still living. [The father and brother of Mrs. Stedman’s third husban1 happened 
each to be named George Carleton.] On suspicion of this multiple connexion she was 
tried for her life in 1663, but for want of sufficient evidence acquitted. She after- 
wards became a rather famous actress, and eventually lapsed into a courtesan. In 
1678-9 (when she confessed to all her marriages) she was hanged at Tyburn for 
theft. Life and Character of Mrs. Mary Moders, ‘the famous German Princess,’ 
Brit. Mus. Lib. Pepys’ Diary (1876) ii. 225, 235, 458. 

4 In all references to the Carleton Memoirs, Tegg’s compact edition of 1840, 
forming vol. viii. of The Novels and Miscellaneous Works of Daniel Defoe, is the one 
from which the quotations are taken. 

VoL. VI.—NO. XXI. 
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when that country was at war with France, Carleton, in company 
with Claverhouse (afterwards the famous Dundee), Collier (subse- 
quently Lord Portmore), and several others, served as a volunteer 
in the prince of Orange’s guards commanded by Count Solmes.” 
In 1676, on account of his signal bravery (so he tells us) when 
leader of the forlorn hope at the assault of Maestricht, he won an 
ensign’s commission in Fenwick’s (afterwards the fifth) regiment of 
English foot, then in the Dutch service.” But this exploit is hardly 
consistent with a remarkable feat of cowardice (told in the inimit- 
ably easy style that forms a special characteristic of the whole 
work) which he is made to say (or rather to convey the impression) 
that he performed at the battle of Seneff in 1674.77 However, as 
none of these are testable assertions, and as most of the statements 
concerning the deeds of Fenwick’s foot in Holland up to the peace 
of Nymeguen in 1678 are told in a very succinct and general 
mianuer, we will proceed to his alleged return from Holland 
in 1685. Some time after this event, but before the summer of 
1687 (his chronology throughout is very vague), he receives a 
lieutenancy in Tufton’s, later on Leslie’s (afterwards the 15th) 
regiment, then serving in England.” Here we arrive on solid 
ground; and on searching the commission books at the War Office 
it has been found that no such officer ever was in this regiment.” 
But curiously enough a gentleman named Villar Carleton was 
actually appointed to it as ensign on 1 Jan. 1688-9.% Though in 
the records and genealogies which have been searched, this person 
cannot be traced, yet there is little doubt that he and George were 
kinsmen, and probably both of them known to Swift; and thus it 
is probably Villar who gave the information (some of which has the 
air of being genuine reminiscence) concerning the doings of this 
regiment in Scotland, whither in 1689 it was sent.*! However, it 
may be interesting to learn from the ‘Memoirs’ that Lieutenant 
George, who never belonged to the corps, nevertheless, in 1690, as 
one of its officers, captured single-handed from the rebels in 
Scotland the castle of Lethindy.® This passage of arms is alleged 





73 Carleton, pp. 7, 8. %6 Tb. pp. 15, 17. 

77 Ib. pp. 9,11. Carleton’s presence ‘at the Battel of Seneife, and the Seidge of 
Mastricht where he was wounded,’ is attested by a memorandum enclosed in a letter 
of 17-21 May 1685, from Dr. Covel, chaplain to the princess of Orange, recommending 
him for a captaincy. The letter and inclosures are printed by Mr. C. E. Doble in the 
Academy (6 July 1889) xxxvi. 10.—Ep. E. H. R. 8 Tb. p. 25. 

7° War Office letter, 3 June, 1885. * Jb. §' Cannon’s Records, 15th Foot. 

8? Carleton states that this affair occurred ‘ some time after’ the building of Fort 
William by General Mackay, another operation in which he professes to have shared ; 
but as a matter of fact the fort was not commenced till July 1690, whilst the Lethindy 
affair and the associated surprise at Cromdale (which he also depicts) occurred on 1 
May, 1690. Carleton, pp. 26-29. See also Mackay’s Life of General Mackay, pp. 87- 

91; Balcarres’s Memoirs, p. 63; London Gazette, 8-12 May, 1690; Luttrell’s Diary, 
ii. pp. 40, 67; Boyer (K. Will.), p. 260; Tindal, xiii. pp. 317, 328; Clarke’s James II, 
ii. 480; Cannon’s Records, 15th Regt. pp. 1-8, 83-84; Scots Greys, pp. 30-32. 
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to have been effected by dint of great prowess in throwing grenades,* 
and to have so commended itself to Sir Thomas Levingstone 
(afterwards Lord Teviot and commander-in-chief in Scotland), 
under whose eyes it was performed, that he obtained for the valiant 
subaltern—though not till two years afterwards *“—a commission 
as captain in Tiffin’s Inniskillingers (afterwards the 27th). This 
corps was raised in 1689, had done good service in the Irish war 
(especially at the defence of Enniskillen), and was then about to 
proceed on foreign service.*° 

Whilst in Flanders with this new regiment (to which in 1698, as 
we have seen, he certainly belonged), Carleton, asa sharer and eye- 
witness, describes the battle of Steinkirk fought on 24 July, 1692 ; but 
here the writer’s genius is again at fault, for when this event took place 
Tiffin’s regiment had not even landed in Holland.** However he goes 
on to narrate the deeds of Carleton in it during the remainder of 
the war ; *’ and from this chronicle it appears that it was due to the 
consummate skill and coolness with which the hero of Maestricht and 
Lethindy commanded the grenadiers of the rear guard, that the 
celebrated retreat of Prince Vaudemont from Aarseele to Ghent in 
1695, before the superior force of Marshal Villeroy, owed its main 


83 So far as can be ascertained there was no‘ grenade throwing of any kind; but a 
mine was commenced which at once caused the garrison to surrender. 

8! Carl. pp. 29, 30. Asa good illustration of the off-hand vagueness and inaccuracy 
which pervades the Memoirs, it may be mentioned that the interval of two years that 
really ensued after the Lethindy affair, is described as ‘soon after’ that event, and 
that during this period the veteran’s career is altogether unchronicled. 

8 As regards the doings of the Carletons about this period, it is to be noted that 
in June 1685, one Thomas Carleton received a commission as ensign in a regiment of 
foot, newly raised by the earl of Huntingdon (afterwards the 13th), in which on 1 Sept. 
1867 he attained the rank of captain-lieutenant. Now in 1689 this corps, then known 
as Hastings’, served in Scotland with Leslie’s ; whilst in August 1692 it went to Flanders 
with Tiffin’s, was employed with it on the fortifications of Furnes and Dixmuyd, and 
returned with it to England in the winter. May not this Thomas possibly have been the 
son of George of Ewelme? But, however this may have been, it is at all events very pro- 
bable that he aided in supplying materials for the Memoirs. (Pub. Rec. Eng., State 
Papers, Mil. Entries, 1679-1687, ff. 221,418; Cannon’s Records, 13th Foot ; Tindal xiv- 
22.) In Boyer’s Life of James IT (1703), p. 282, a Captain Thomas Carleton is men- 
tioned as coming over to Ireland from France with King James in 1689 ; whilst both in 
Balcarres’s Memoirs (p. 38), and in MacPherson’s Original Papers (i. 360), there is 
allusion to a Jacobite agent named Carlton or * Carleton ’ who in 1689 was attending the 
ex-monarch. It is not impossible that this was the captain of the 13th regiment; and 
that in 1688, with his colonel (the earl of Huntingdon) he had left his corps to follow 
the fortunes of his late sovereign. 

86 The troops forming the duke of Leinster’s expedition, comprising amongst them 
Tiffin’s and Hastings’ foot, landed at Ostend on 22 August, 1692. Carleton describes 
the battle as taking place ‘soon after’ this landing. [Carl. pp. 30-32. London 
Gazettes, 25-28 July, p. 28; 1 August, pp. 8-11, 18-22, 22-25, 25-29, 1692. Luttrell, 
ii. 527. Tindal, xiv. 3, 9-13, 22.) A little further on (Carl. p. 34) there is also an 
historical slip in reference to the battle of Landen, the date of which is given as 1694 
instead of 1693. 

** In November 1693 Tiffin’s regiment again embarked for Flanders. [Luttrell, 
ii. 230.] 


12 
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success.** In the same year Carleton is leader of the detachment 
of grenadiers, stated to have been furnished by Tiffin’s for a share 
in the assault of Namur citadel under Lord Cutts; but again, 
unfortunately, the closest researches have failed to discover that, in 
this operation, the grenadiers or regiment of Tiffin took any part 
whatever. Moreover, singularly enough, the writer omits all 
mention of that bloody and unsuccessful attack on fort Knocque 
by the duke of Wirtemberg, which was really the sole fighting 
throughout the war in which the Inniskillingers were engaged, 
wherein, after behaving very gallantly, they suffered heavy loss.” 
But the Namur business has an important literary value, for it 
entails a notice by Lord Cutts of the bravery which Carleton 
tells us he displayed thereat; and in 1696, when the regiment 
has come over to England, leads to his selection by that general 
for a confidential piece of service connected with the recently 
discovered assassination plot.*' Four years later, however, we 
know for certain that the hero was rather ignominiously placed 
on the shelf. Here at last then our writer’s story must surely be 
brought up short by the stern logic of fact—but not a bit of it. In 
the easiest manner possible he rises to the occasion ; and the regi- 
ment having (as he says) been ordered to the West Indies,” 
Carleton, who is anxious to avoid service in so unpleasant a climate, 


%8 Carl. pp. 36-37. See D’Auvergne’s History (1696), pp. 49-56, or Boyer’s Life of 
King William (1703), from either of which the account could have been compiled. 

® Carl. pp. 38-39. London Gazette, 29 August, 1695. D’Auvergne (1696), pp. 
108-166. Journal of Siege of Namur (Brit. Mus. Lib.), pp. 8-27. Tindal, xiv. 237. 
Smollett, i. 257. Kane’s Campaigns, 23-25. Kennet, iii.697. Ralph, ii. 604. Cannon’s 
Records, 1st, 2nd, 3rd, 4th, 5th, 6th, 7th, 10th, 13th, 14th, 16th, 17th, 18th, 19th, 
and 23rd regiments. Hamilton’s Grenadier Guards, i. 400-402. 

% Brigadier Tiffin commanded a brigade containing Tiffin’s, Churchill’s, Granville’s, 
Ingoldsby’s, Maitland’s, Ferguson’s, Lorne’s, and Buchan’s regiments, and was himself 
wounded. Another English brigade was led by Colonel Sir James Leslie, and included 
Leslie's foot (15th) which landed in Flanders in June 1694. Though this corps (having 
been detached to form part of the garrison of Dixmuyde) did not share in the siege of 
Namur in 1695, or in Vaudemont’s campaign of that year, yet it is curious that for a 
time Tiffin’s and Leslie’s must have served together ; and if Villar Carleton were still 
in the latter regiment he might easily have been able to furnish some information 
about the former. But the complete silence about Knocque would seem to show that 
neither George nor Villar had any control over the wording of the Memoirs, and that 
in regard to the alleged warlike doings of the Inniskillingers in Flanders (commencing 
with the ominous Steinkirk business) the whole is a sheer concoction, George having 
probably joined the regiment after the fighting was over, i.e. not earlier than 1696. 
D’ Auvergne (1696), pp. 17, 31-32, 45-46. Cannon (15th Regt.). 

* Carl. p. 39-40. This business of Lord Cutts and the assassination plot was pro- 
bably concocted from Boyer’s Life of King William (pp. 447-460), published in 1703. 

* Carl. p.47. The Inniskillingers did not embark till August or September 1701; 
long after Carleton had been cashiered. [Pub. Rec. Ireld., Country Letters, i. f. 13. 
Order of 29 July, 1701, for Tiffin’s Foot to march from Limerick to Cork to 
embark there for the West Indies.] In October the transport containing them was 
driven back by stress of weather to Kinsale, and did not finally sail before 5 Feb. 
1701-2 at the earliest. {Pub. Rec. Ireld., Mil. Books, Mise. i. 11, 56, 59, 73.] 
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quite accidentally finds himself away in England just as the 
regiment is embarking in Ireland; and having thus missed his 
passage, is allowed to exchange with a captain on half pay.® Till 
1705 he remains in a state of ‘inglorious inactivity,’ but in that 
year his old admirer Lord Cutts returns from the Netherlands to 
take up the duties of commander of the forces in Ireland. 


Upon which [says Carleton] going to congratulate him, he was pleased 
to enquire of me several things relating to that country, and particularly 
in what part of Dublin I would recommend his residence. 


The cashiered captain, who at the time appears to have been 
maintaining himself, his wife, and his three children in some 
wretched lodging on a pittance of 3s. a day, the proceeds thus :— 


I told his lordship that as to a place of residence, I was master of a 
house in Dublin large enough, and suitable to his great quality, which 
should be at his service on any terms he thought fit.®° 


The general, who, with all his excellent attributes, was rather 
a beau and fond of pomp, in which fact lies the whole flavour 
of this neat satiric touch, at once closes with so magnanimous 
an offer ; and in gratitude speaks in favour of his landlord to the 
earl of Peterborough, then about to proceed with the expedition 
to Spain.* On the staff of that commander Carleton immediately 
obtains a confidential post; and with this amusing incident the 
prologue is fitly brought to a close.” But the artistic literary chain 
by which the destinies of Carleton and Peterborough are thus 
brought into contact is worthy of the highest praise ; for mark how 
naturally Solmes’ guards and Maestricht lead to Leslie’s foot and 
Lethindy ; these, to Tiffin’s regiment and Namur citadel; and the 
two last to Cutts and Peterborough. In this connexion Swift’s 
abominable lampoon on the former peer, written this very year, 
and known under the title of ‘The Salamander,’ ** deserves to be 


" Carl. p. 47. It is a noteworthy fact that from 1698 to 1701 Leslie’s (then 
Howe’s—Leslie having been cashiered for his share in the surrender of Dixmuyde in 
1695) was again serving with Tiffin’s, for during these years it was stationed in Ireland, 
and perhaps Villar Carleton was still with it. [Cannon (15th Regt.). 

% This was actually the case ; but in alluding to Lord Cutts’s recent services the 
writer makes a singular blunder, for among the actions in which Cutts is stated to 
have taken part are those of ‘ Donawert, Hochstet and Blenheim’ [Carl. 48]; the 
two latter being different names for the same battle. 

% Carl. 49. See also note 58. 

°° Asa matter of fact the place of residence of Lord Cutts in Dublin during his justi- 
ciate was Kerry House in Molesworth Street, the family residence of the Fitzmaurices. 
At least that is where he died in January 1706-7. [Gilbert’s Dublin, iii. 257. 

7 Carl. 49, and ‘ Address to the Reader.’ 

%8 Works, xiv. One of the few pieces ever directly owned by Swift [see ‘ Journal,’ 
ii. 24 Oct. 1711] ; though he took eare not to publish it till after the death of Cutts. 
In its almost unreadable contents, purporting to describe the conduct of the general 
in Dublin, there is a remarkable mention of the name ‘Carleton.’ From 1700 to 1710 
Swift, as a prebendary of St. Patrick’s, lived chiefly in Dublin. 
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borne in mind ; for in the foregoing passages from the ‘ Memoirs,’ 
Cutts is unmistakably ridiculed. 

When we come to the drama itself, to the scenes of the Spanish 
war, we find that George Carleton (having had his turn) has to step 
aside and confine himself to the task of recording the deeds of a hero 
even greater than himself, for otherwise what would be the literary 
use of his staff appointment? Accordingly, be the business of 
Peterborough what it may—a scientific siege, a cavalry combat, an 
infantry engagement, a desperate assault, a naval relief of a 
fortress, a ‘conquest’ of a kingdom, a bull-fight, or a visit to a 
nunnery—all is one to the faithful aide-de-camp, who everywhere 
and under all conditions is the very shadow of his chief. For 
were not all these daring exploits to be given to the world twenty- 
three years later on? And surely when we consider the magnitude 
and importance of the events in question such a period was little 
enough to prepare them duly for the press. The only biographical 
spoke in the wheel of this very clever arrangement is the fact that 
by dogged and envious public records we are incontrovertibly 
informed that during the whole of his Spanish volunteering 
Carleton had no certain means even of subsistence, let alone 
holding a lucrative berth on the staff of the general in command.” 
So far as can be judged (and the idea is corroborated by his own 
‘Memoirs’) he must have lived from hand-to-mouth as a sort of 
army follower, maintaining himself by presents from kindly-disposed 
officers, pickings of prize money, and odd scraps of plunder.'” 
Hence in 1708 when the poor man was taken prisoner he must 
have found himself in clover; for then at all events he regularly 
received his rations of food. But if the case had been otherwise, it 
may pethaps be asked, why should he not have acted in the capa- 
city of special reporter for Peterborough during the war? Is 
there anything undignified in the réle of war correspondent ? 
Nothing at all—so long as he speaks the truth ; but unfortunately, 
and here we arrive at the historical spoke in the wheel, the narra- 
tive to which Carleton’s name has been affixed, on being carefully 
compared with all contemporary records, manuscript and printed, 
English and foreign, proves itself a chronicle that could alone have 
been produced by persons of the known characters of Peterborough 
himself,'” of Dean Swift, or of Mary Manley, their intimate associate. 


% Pub. Rec. Ireld., Petitions xv. f.33. Richards Papers, Stowe Coll. xxix. [140] 
10, 11 April 1708. See also text to note 46. 

100 Richards Papers, Stowe Coll. xxix [140]. Letter from Major-General John 
Richards to Captain Carleton, dated Alicant, 10 April 1708, rather curtly replying to 
one from Carleton (at Denia) not given, and referring to the latter having had the luck 
[how is not stated] to obtain a sum of 801.‘ which in these calamitous times’ says 
Richards ‘is a great dealof money.’ See also Carl. 44, 133, 156, 207. 

'! Peterborough was a man notorious for trickery and bombast, on whose word no 
one relied. In 1697, at the attainder of Sir John Fenwick, he was convicted by the 
house o lords of having pledged his word of honour to a falsehood. 
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The versions of the assault of Montjuic fort by Prince George of 
Hesse Damstadt in 1705 (forming the pith of the whole drama), '” 
the relief of Barcelona by Sir John Leake in 1706, and the capture 
of Madrid by the earl of Galway in the same year are all specimens 
of those most dexterous and insidious falsehoods which are founded 
on, and environed by, truthful features. To refute them here 
in detail would be to re-write my history of this war, or at least of 
that part of it in which Peterborough was the chief obstructor of 
active operations. Consequently I would beg respectfully to refer 
inquiring readers to the narrative in question, where will be found 
a complete exposure of the historical portion of the Carleton 
‘ Memoirs.’ '® 

If untruth were the only blemish in the ‘ Memoirs,’ their worth- 
lessness would of course be sufficiently manifest ; but it is in the 
calumny forged to sustain the general mendacity of the narrative that 
its poison chiefly resides ; and in this sphere at this period Swift was 
facile princeps, Jn order to support its hero in that position of stable 
equilibrium typified by a cone resting on its apex, the characters of 
the generals, admirals, and leading officers with whom he was asso- 
ciated have to be similarly reversed; and among them all not a 
vestige of reputation is left. For, without the necessary foils, how 
is a Bayard of verbiage to be drawn.? If all light is to be focussed 
on one individual, obviously the rest must be thrown into the shade. 
And who so fit for that murky region as the dead rivals of this 
heroic personage ? And if in reality one of them was a lion, with 
whose skin, when killed, a jackal had clothed himself ; and a second, 
a brave leader, who (though repeatedly wounded) lived long enough 
to bear some witness to the behaviour of the jackal; clearly no amount 
of odium would be too great to heap on their memories. For it is 
almost needless to say that when these ‘ Memoirs’ were published, 
Prince George and Lord Galway, with all the officers specially 
slandered, were dead.'* As a matter of fact there is abundant 


‘2 Throughout the Carleton version of the conception and execution of this assault 
[Carl. 50-72] there runs on the part of Peterborough a very remarkable vein of excuse 
and self-justification. The admissions thus unconsciously made constitute in reality 
strong confirmations of the true story, and indeed, to a great extent, of the charges of 
cowardice made against Peterborough by some of the allied generals at the camp of 
King Charles, as well as by Rieutort, Kingston and others (after his return home) in 
reply to the ‘ Account’ of his conduct written by himself through the medium of Dr. 
Freind. See note 198. 

3 For detailed narratives of the actual facts, based on a comparison of original 
unpublished MSS. and contemporary printed records, English and foreign, see Parnell, 
106-139, 154-170, and 171-190. 

0 The officers traduced by the Carleton ‘ Memoirs.’ --These gallant officers, with 
the dates of their deaths, and the principal libels uttered against them, are as follows: 
(1) Field-Marshal Prince George of Hesse Darmstadt [killed 1705]. Was a mere spec- 
tator of Peterborough’s prowess at Montjuic, and a little later was shot in the act of 
running away (Carl. 52-68). (2) General the earl of Galway (died 1720). Treacherously 
thwarted and obstructed Peterbcrough throughout the war (Carl, 104-5, 109-10, 
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evidence afforded by Freind’s ‘ Account’ written for Peterborough, 
by the conduct of that peer in Spain, by his letters from that country, 
and by his proceedings in the House of Lords in 1711, that against 
these two commanders he cherished the greatest enmity.'* Equally 
certain is it that against the Huguenot general the animosity on 


128-83). (3) Vice-Admiral Sir John Leake [died 1720]. Pusillanimously hindered 
Peterborough from relieving Barcelona (Carl. 91-98). (4) Brigadier-General Lord 
Charlemont [died 1726]. Headed his men in deserting an important post during 
a panic occasioned solely by Peterborough’s leaving them for a few minutes to 
make a reconnaissance (Carl. 69-70). (5) Brigadier-General Richard Gorges [died 
1728]. On capturing Alicant town advised the citizens to place their principal goods 
under his protection to save them from being plundered, and then appropriated 
them as his own booty. Afterwards the castle capitulates, not to Gorges (as 
was really the case) but to Peterborough (Carl. 124). (6) Major-General John 
Richards and (7) Colonel Frederick Syburg (both killed 1709]. During the defence of 
Alicant in 1709, at the moment of the critical mining attack by which they were killed, 
were either drunk, or next door to it. (8) Liewtenant-Colonel Pierre De Pagez (date of 
death unknown] and (9) Lieutenant-Colonel Henry Thornicroft (killed 1709]. At the 
same defence these two officers purposely made a false official report on the nature of 
the enemy’s mines which they were sent to inspect (Carl. 157). (10) Lieutenant- 
Colonel Charles Perceval {died 1713]. At the defence of Denia in 1708, when governor 
of the eastle, stole all the public treasure he could lay hands on, and then after making 
a secret capitulation with the enemy for the safety of himself and his money, delivered 
up the garrison as prisoners of war (Carl. 155). In addition to the foregoing brave 
officers who are thus aspersed, the following are either depreciated or altogether 
ignored :—(11) Admiral Sir Cloudesley Shovel [drowned 1707]. (12) Lieutenant- 
General Henry Conyngham [killed 1706]. (13) Lieutenant-General Hugh Wyndham 
{died during the campaign, 1706]. (14) Major-General the earl of Donegal [killed 1706). 
(15) Brigadier-General Lewis Petit (died 1720}. (16) Colonel William Rieutort (died 
1726]. (17) Colonel William Southwell [dead in-1719]; and (18) Lieuwtenant-Colonel 
Jean Chardeloup [date of death unknown]. The manner in which the whole of these 
officers are misrepresented, and their achievements diminished, can only be fully appre- 
ciated by comparing the true account of the war with that furnished by the Carleton 
Memoirs. But it may safely be asserted that by the eighteen distinguished men 
comprised in these two lists the bulk of the fighting on the side of the English was 
mainly conducted. [See also note 198.] As regards Peterborough himself, it cannot 
be ascertained as a fact that he was ever even under fire. Other leading officers who, 
if alive at the time of the publication of the Memoirs (and cognisant of their existence), 
would have been concerned in refuting them are General Lord Teviot [died 1711}, 
General Lord Cutts {died 1706}, Lieutenant-General Lord Tyrawley [died 17241, 
Lieutenant-General James (afterwards Earl) Stanhope [died 1720-1], Major-General 
Sir John Hanmer [died 1702], Major-General Richard Ingoldsby [died 1712}, and 
Brigadier-General Zachariah Tiffin [died 1702] (the three last being the three members 
of the court-martial held on Carleton), Major-General Hans Hamilton [died 1721}, 
Brigadier-General Robert Killigrew {killed 1707], Brigadier-General Michael Richards 
{died’1722}, and Colonel James St. Pierre [died 1713}. Of these deaths the dates are 
chiefly derived from the Public Records, Cannon’s Récords, the Ordnance Minutes, 
Burke’s Peerage, Boyer’s Annals, Campbell’s Admirals, Agnew’s Eviles, St. Pierre’s 
Journal,and Parnell’s: History. 

5 Freind’s Account of the earl of Peterborow’s conduct, 59 et seq. Hatton Finch 
‘Papers, Add. 29589 f. 449. Boyer [Annals] ix. 289. Also against Sir John Leake, 
‘Lord Charlemont, Gorges, Sir Cloudesley Shovel, and Conyngham, the records 
utilised in my history of this war clearly show that Peterborough bore either hostility 
or malevolence; and it is probable that to this list Richards must also be added, 


\for after this officer ceased to act as the confidential agent of Peterborough, there was 
evidently no love lost between them. 
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the part of Peterborough hardly exceeeded that borne by Swift 
himself.!% ’ 


I now propose to adduce some passages in the ‘ Memoirs’ 
relative to Peterborough and Galway, almost the facsimiles of one 
written by Swift in his ‘ Conduct of the Allies,’ the principal attack 
made by St. John and his ‘pen’ against Marlborough and the 
whigs ; and proving, I think, almost irresistibly, his handiwork in 
the former narrative. In regard to the Madrid campaign Carleton 
is thus made to express himself :— 


The earl of Peterborow ... arrived at my lord Galway’s camp at 
Guadalaxara; who . . . unfortunately was ordered from Portugal to take 
the command from a general who had all along been almost miraculously 
successful, and by his own great actions paved the way for a safe passage 
to that of his supplanter.... Thence was the earl of Peterborow 
recalled to make room for an unfortunate general who, the next year, 
suffered himself to be decoyed into that fatal battle of Almanza.'”* 


And again, later on :— 


They had seen him [Peterborough] unelated under successes that were 
so near being unaccountable that . . . they might almost have passed for 
miraculous ; they knew full well that nothing but that series of successes 
had paved a passage for the general that was to supersede him; those 
only haying removed all the difficulties of his march from Portugal to 
Madrid.' . . . How mortifying must it be to an Englishman, after he has 
found himself solaced with a relation of so many surprising successes of 
her Majesty’s arms under the earl of Peterborow . . . to change this 
glorious landscape, I say, for scenes every way different, even where our 
troops were as numerous as the enemy and better provided, yet always 


baffled and beaten, and flying before the enemy, till fatally ruined in the 
battle of Almanza.! 


Now let us turn to Swift in his reference to Spain in the ‘ Conduct 
of the Allies.’ 


By a most corrupt management the only general who by a course of 
conduct and fortune almost miraculous had nearly put us into possession 


"6 See Short Character of the earl of Wharton, iv. (Constable) 21; Vindication 
of Lord Carteret, vii. 288 (very virulent); and Remarks on the characters of the court 
of Queen Anne, xii. In the last-mentioned piece, after Macky’s character describing 
Lord Galway as ‘ very modest, vigilant and sincere, a man of honour and honesty,’ 
Swift writes: ‘In all directly otherwise,’ and then adds: ‘ A deceitful, hypocritical, 
factious knave; a damnable hypocrite, of no religion.’ In 1700, when this peer was 
leading lord justice of Ireland [see note 44], and Swift was chaplain to the other, Lord 
Berkeley, it was to the former that he mainly owed his debarment from the good 
living of Ratoeth, which, with the Derry deanery, Dr. Bolton was allowed to retain. 
[Add. MSS. Ellis Papers, 28885 f. 244, 254. Pub. Rec. Ireld., Civil Affairs, iii.26.] Of 
these times Swift’s own account, given in his ‘Anecdotes of the Family of Swift ’ 
[ Works, I. App. corrected by Forster’s Life of Swift, 11 et seq.], is a libellous mis-state- 
ment; and indeed the whole of these curious ‘ Anecdotes,’ when compared with con- 
temporary records, are found to be a tissue of fabrication. 

7 Curt. 109-110. 8 Jb, 115. Ww? Tb. 133. 
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of the Kingdom was left wholly unsupported, exposed to the envy of his 
rivals . . . and at last called home in discontent. By which our armies 
+ + » were made a sacrifice to avarice, ill-conduct, or treachery.'!° 


That this last inuendo is levelled at Lord Galway, and alludes 
to his loss of the battle of Almanza, the reply made to it at the time 
by Dr. Hare, on the side of the whigs, proves beyond a question ; '"! 
and moreover, further on in the same essay, Swift sneeringly says :— 
‘In the year 1706 the Portuguese, British, and Dutch forces marched 
with the earl of Galway into Castile, and by the noble conduct of that 
general being forced to retire into Valencia it was found necessary 
to raise a new army on the Portugal side.’ "* Now, in the first place, 
is there not a wonderful similarity between these parallel passages 
and especially between the portions in italics? And, secondly, are 
the Carleton extracts the sort of reminiscences that this bullying, 
sponging hanger-on of the army in Spain would be likely ever to 
have penned? But putting the matter in a stronger light, even 
supposing a man like Carleton should have concerned himself with 
the merits of two rival commanders—is it likely that he would have 
fallen foul of his own persistent benefactor Lord Galway? Is it not 
much more probable that in a bond fide narrative, he would have said 
all he could in praise of that peer?" Again, retracing our steps— 
would Carleton naturally have written a systematic perversion of the 
history of the Barcelona, Madrid, Denia, and other operations ? !"* 





"0 Works, iv. 313. Curious to relate, both this and the Carleton version are 
clearly originated by almost identically-worded passages in the scurrilous New 
Atalantis of Mary Manley, who next to Swift was the chief tory writer. This work isin 
four parts, of which i. and ii. were published in 1709; iii. in 1710; and iv. in 1711, 
the same year as the ‘Conduct,’ but earlier. In the two last the actions of Peterborough 
in Spain are greatly lauded, he being in fact the hero of the whole work; whilst 
Galway and Marlborough are grossly lampooned. Generally speaking, the account of 
Peterborough and Galway in Spain given throughout in Carleton is exactly the same as 
that in the New Atalantis; and it seems almost certain that the latter must have 
been not only mainly inspired by Peterborough, but also partly written by Swift, 
[New Atalantis (7th ed., 1736) iii. 17-19, 166, 235-238 ; iv. 193-228.] 

'' The Allies and the Late Ministry Defended, pt. iv. [1712]. In this pamphlet 
Hare, who was chaplain to Marlborough, alludes to Peterborough as ‘ the Hero of this 
author [Swift] and his faction.’ 

N2 Works, iv. 335. 

3 That in the welfare of the Carleton family generally, Lord Galway took some 
interest seems probable from a letter of Eustace Budgell (secretary to the lords 
justices) addressed to the collector of Longford, dated July 19, 1716, when Galway 
was again administering the affairs of Ireland: ‘I am by my Lord Galway’s orders to 
desire you will pay the bearer Lieut. Carleton on the receipt hereof the sum of 
21. 10s. 0d. on His Lpp’s account, being his allowance for one Q'. . and desiring such 
payment to be made as long as Lieut. Carleton stays there, charging it to His Excell’’s 
account.’ [Pub. Rec. Irel., County Letters (1701-48) xvi. f.102.) Who this particular 
member of the family was there is nothing further to show ; but he was doubtless an 
officer living in poverty. 

''! In connexion with the Carleton narrative of the second siege of Denia thcre 
occurs a chronological stultification even nore 1emaikable than those pointed out in 
regard to Cromdale and Steinkirk [see notes 82, 86]. The siege of Lerida was com- 
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Would he spontaneously have traduced the memory of Prince 
George, a young general of European reputation, who was loved by 
every one that knew him, and by no one more than by Lord 
Galway? Would he on his own account have malignantly depre- 
ciated Sir John Leake, an admiral with whose motives and 
measures he cannot possibly have had anything todo?" Turning 


menced by the French on 2 Oct. 1707, and the town fell on 14 Oct. At that time 
Lord Galway and the Allies lay near Tarraga intending to attempt the relief of 
Lerida Castle, which was then about to be attacked. Carleton [p. 142] waits on 
Galway at Tarraga, and after hearing there (as he tells us) the news of the fall of 
Lerida town, receives orders to repair to Denia. ‘Three weeks’ after his arrival 
there, the place (he says) is besieged by General D’Asfeld {p. 152], and he then goes on 
to give what purports to be an account of the first siege of Denia, describing the 
skilful measures he himself took in the defence. But as a matter of fact this first 
siege (at which the real Carleton was not present at all) ended on 12 June 1707, or 
four months before the fall of Lerida town. However, after proceeding to explain the 
means by which he secured Denia against any future attack (all actually done by 
Chardeloup), he informs us [p. 154] that ‘about eight months from the former siege ’ 
D’Asfeld made his second attempt; but in reality this did not occur till 2 Nov. 1708. 
He then gives his version of this second siege (at which the genuine Carleton actually 
was present) and goes on to slander Colonel Perceval. But evidently the account of 
the first siege is a sheer fabrication inserted by the inventor without sufficient 
forethought ; and this fact hardly tends to render it A prokable that the narrative of the 
second siege is a model of rigid veracity. 

"8 Swift's cognisance of the officers traduced.—Among the eighteen officers men- 
tioned [Note 103] as aspersed or ignored by the Memoirs, five, viz. Syburg, Pagez, 
Petit, Rieutort, and Chardeloup, were co-religionists of Lord Galway, and against 
Huguenots in general the writings of Swift clearly evince much animosity; but he 
appears to have previously known, or had personal cognisance of, at least eight others— 
viz. (a) Lord Galway [see note 105] : (b) Lord Charlemont [see ‘ Tripos,’ Works, vi. 219, 
227]: (c) Lieutenant-General Gorges [see ‘ Epitaph on General Gorges,’ Works, xiv. 
(In this scurrilous piece of verse, written in the same year as that in which the 
Memoirs appeared, allusion is made to ‘ the Alicant plate’ belonging to the general— 
an insinuation evidently of precisely the same nature as that in the Carleton Memoirs 
—and also to the alleged avarice of Gorges, as to which also in the Memoirs [Carl. 134] 
a very similar inuendo is made) ; ‘ Short Character,’ iv. (Constable) 25; and ‘ Journal’ 
of 5 April 1713, Works, iii.) : (d) Major-General Richards [see The Presbyterians’ Plea 
of Merit,’ Works, viii.]: (e) Colonel Perceval [see ‘ General Consternation,’ Works, xiii. 
264}: (f) Lieutenant-General Conyngham [see No. 256, ‘Picture of a Beau’ (Wilde’s 
Closing years of Swift’s Life, 141)}:(g) Lord Donegal [see Works, xv. Letter of 
29 April 1696): and (h) Colonel Southwell [‘ Picture of a Beau,’ (Wilde, 141)}. (6) On 
reference to the writings specified it will be seen that attempts are made to ridicule 
Charlemont. (c) In regard to Gorges it is to be noted that he was a friend of Lord 
Wharton (Godolphin Papers, Add. 28057 f. 311] and of Dr. Arthur Bushe [Ellis 
Papers, Add, 28884 f. 290], against both of whom Swift bore a deadly hatred; and 
that, equally with himself, his wife, Lady Meath (both before and after her marriage), 
was an object of Swift’s animus. [As to Lady Meath, see Works, xiv. ‘The Con- 
ferences,’ and ii. ‘ Journal’ of 25 Feb. 1711-12; besides the ‘Epitaph.’] (d) Richards 
was a son of Colonel Solomon Richards, a noted Irish Presbyterian; and in the 
piece above-mentioned, which is a diatribe against this community, this officer (one 
of whose sons Swift says he knew) is very bitterly treated. (e) In respect of Perceval, 
he is nowhere actually named, but the satirical allusion in ‘General Consternation’ 
to two officers about to fight a duel because one was put over the other’s head can 
hardly refer to any one else, for it was in such a manner, having been challenged by the 
major he superseded, that in 1713 Perceval was killed. But, in addition, there was a 
great mutual attachment between him and his brother, William Perceval, archdeacon 
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finally to his own personal actions, is it likely that with one foot in 
the grave he would deliberately have invented the stories about his 
services in Leslie’s and Tiffin’s regiments, his method of being 
placed on half pay, and the offer of his Dublin mansion to Lord 
Cutts? The whole idea is an insult to reason; and if at the 
very time the book appeared there had not flourished at the 
deanery of St. Patrick’s the master (if not the originator) of the 
literary ‘bite,’ pure and simple, it would be difficult indeed to 
account for its production.'"® 


Let us now deal a little more particularly with some of the 
internal characteristics of the ‘Memoirs.’ Broadly speaking, there 
seem to be seven of these features that call for comment: (1) the 
few really natural personal touches ; (2) the Irish allusions; (8) the 
political references ; (4) the somewhat rhetorical strain in which 
a few of the passages are couched ; (5) the witty satires and sar- 
casms on the military profession ; (6) the classical tone; and lastly 
(7) the numerous clerical descriptions. In regard to the first-men- 
tioned point (1) it must be allowed that some slight incidents are 
described which unmistakably indicate their dictation or supply 
by one who, in the very subordinate status which Carleton really 
occupied, was actually present in Spain. Such are a portion of the 
siege operations at Barcelona in 1705 under Sir Cloudesley Shovel 
and Brigadier Petit, the improvement of the Alicant fortifications 
in 1707,"" the various notices of Colonel Borgard and Major Collier 
(superior officers of the train), the presents''* of money received 
from the latter and from General Stanhope,'’ and the interview with 


of Cashel, who took great interest in his military career. On the side of William this 
affection is demonstrated by his letters from Ireland of 14 Feb. 1706-7, 27 Dec. 1707, 
3 Jan. 1707-8, 11 Dec. 1708, and 12 Nov. 1709, to his cousin, Sir John Perceval, relating 
to his brother Charles in Spain [Egmont MSS. vol. i.] ; and on the part of the latter, 
partly by the fact of his detailed correspondence with William, and partly by the terms 
of his will written at Lisbon in August 1710, with a codicil dated April 1713 (shortly 
before he fell in the duel), in which he alludes to his ‘ well beloved brother William 
Percivale now Archdeacon of Cashel’ whom he constitutes one of his executors. [Pub. 
Ree. Irel., Wills.j Now it is clear that between Swift and Archdeacon (afterwards Dean) 
Perceval there was a perpetual feud, of which the evidence is furnished by ‘ The Swan 
Tripe Club’ [ Works, x.], Swift’s letter of 15 June 1706 to John Temple [Forster’s 
Swift, 181], ‘ The Country Life’ [Works, xiv.], and Swift’s letter to Cope of 9 Oct 
1722 [Works, xvi.]. That the whole of the account;of the second siege and defence of 
Denia (November 1708) and of Perceval’s conduct thereat, as given in the Carleton 
Memoirs, is a systematic falsehood is conclusively shown by the united testimony of 
Lord Egmont’s MSS. vol. i. [1697-1709] (to which I was courteously afforded access) 
and the Richards Papers [Stowe Collection], xxix. [See Parnell, 258-9]. In this 
second defence, equally as in the first (in 1707), Perceval made a gallant resistance, 
and after each occasion received reward. 

46 In his letter to Mr. Tisdall of 16 Dec. 1703, Swift gives a very simple definition 
of the term ‘ bite’; and in his ‘ Journal ’ for 14 Dec. 1710, 11 Sept. 1711, 2 Oct. 1711, 
3 Dec. 1711, and 31 March 1713, his love for this species of deceit, which he con- 
stantly designates by a shorter word, is amply shown. [See Works, ii. iii. xv.] 

"7 Carl. 75. 7 8-7, 75, 134, 231. "9 Tb, 133, 156. 
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Lord Galway when directed to proceed to Denia.'® It so happens 
that nearly the whole of these references are corroborated by the 
letter or spirit of the documents from which I have been able to 
compile the account already given of Carleton’s personality ; hence 
it is not improbable that he sold the inspirer and originator of the 
‘Memoirs’ some oral or written jottings (such as Mr. Lockhart 
conceived to have been the case), on the pretence of which a 
libellous chronicle purporting to constitute the simple tale of an 
honest veteran was evolved by the hired writer of the pur- 
chaser.'?! 

The frequent allusions to Irish persons and matters (2),'” 
mainly depreciatory, are very noticeable; as also are the pains 
taken by Carleton to show himself an Englishman. ° In one passage 
where he professes to have left Ireland to reside in England, ‘ the 
little diversions of Dublin,’ he says, ‘and the moderate conversation 
of that people, were not of temptation enough to make my stay in 
England look like a burden.’ '** Clearly all this, and especially the 
last sneer, is eminently Swiftian; for no one hated Ireland and 
the Irish more heartily than did the dean of St. Patrick’s.'"* The 
political references (8) are chiefly in the prologue of the work, and 
bearing on the reign of King William; but at the conclusion there 
is also a very notable one. As indicating the mind of a writer 
interested in the home politics of a period when Carleton is sup- 

29 Carl, 142. 

' In Notes and Queries of 13 Nov. 1858, ‘ Beta’ made the suggestion that the 
Memoirs were written by the Rev. Lancelot Carleton, M.A., who had served in the 
Spanish war as a chaplain of dragoons and afterwards became rector of Padworth, in 
Berkshire, where in October 1730 he died and was buried [Collins’s Peerage]. This 
was a younger brother of the George of Market Hill, Fermanagh, mentioned in Noe 68 ; 
and it is not at all improbable that (like Villar Carleton and perhaps also Thomas) 
Lancelot may have provided Swift with notes or hints. 

122 The following officers, all connected with Ireland, and more or less known to 
Swift, are among those mentioned by name: Lords Galway, Cutts, and Charlemont, 
Generals Conyngham, Gorges, and Richards, Colonels Southwell, Bateman, and 
Perceval. For notices of Irish priests and others, see Carl. 7, 125-8, 185-192, 193, 
194-5, 211, 207-8, and 213. 

"3 Carl. 47-48. 

4 Swift's hatred of Ireland.—As regards expressions of Swift’s hatred of Ireland 
(he himself being English), see the following letters written by him: Works, ii. 
[‘ Journal,’ 27 Nov. 1710]. Birch Papers, Add. 4223 f. 147; Letter to Bolingbroke, 
July 1713 (* Thou wilt not leave my soul in hell’}; xix. [Letter to Miss Vanhomrigh 
(about 1715), describing Dublin as ‘this nasty town’]; xvi. 30 Aug. 1716, to Pope 
[alluding to Ireland as ‘hell or purgatory’); 9 July 1717, to Cope [mentioning 
his ‘ perfect hatred’ to Dublin]; xvii. 29 Sept. 1725, to Pope [‘ the noble scene of 
Dublin’); 26 Nov. 1725, to Stopford [‘ wretched Dublin in miserable Ireland ’}; 
17 Sept. 1726, to Pope; 10 May 1728, to Pope [‘God forbid I should condemn you 
to Ireland’}; 2 Aug. 1728, to Sheridan [‘I hate Dublin’]; 21 March 1728-9, to 
Bolingbroke {alluding to being left to die in Ireland in a rage, ‘like a poisoned rat 
in a hole’); xviii. 8 Feb. 1734-5 [‘ this wretched kingdom ’]; 12 April 1735, to 
Beach [‘this beggarly town, and wretched enslaved kingdom ’}; 3 Sept. 1735, to 


Barber [‘ this wretched, beggarly, enslaved country’}]; xix. 14 June 1737, to Oxford 
[‘ this wretched kingdom’]. See also note 133 regarding the Irish. 
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posed to be an inferior officer of a marching regiment, these allu- 
sions are not without value; for not only do they tend to reduce 
still further ad abswrdum the idea of their being the real reminis- 
cences of such an individual, but they readily promote the pro- 
bability of Swift’s handiwork.!™ As regards the rhetoric of the 
narrative (4), the passages occur chiefly in connexion with Spanish 
ceremonies and customs. But, as will hereafter be more fully 
demonstrated, it is manifest that most of these descriptions are 
amplified or recast from the published ‘ Letters of the Countess 
D’Aulnoy,’ though I think that some papers of Dr. Freind—from 
whose flowery ‘ Account’ (as we shall see) much of the ‘ Memoirs’ 
is plagiarised—may also have formed the groundwork of a few; 
for it must be owned that Swift’s natural style did not run into 
picturesqueness ; still less, however, is it likely to have been the 
outcome of Carleton’s literary efforts.'™ 

When we consider the witty satire on the military officers (5), the 
supposition that the work was written by such a man as the cashiered 
duellist must, I think, be altogether put out of court. For let us 
read his own account of the métier of duellists. The time is in 1672, 
when he is supposed to have been present as a volunteer on board 
the ‘ London’ at the sea-fight of Southwold Bay, previous to going 
to Holland. In the same ship, he says, there was a gentleman 
who ‘was of known personal courage, in the vulgar notion of it, 
his sword never having failed him in many private duels.’ But, 
‘notwithstanding all his land mettle,’ whenever the cannon-balls 
whizzed near him, he invariably ran down into the hold. On this 
the bully of young Ensign Cory proceeds to moralise as follows :— 


There is a bravery of mind which I fancy few of those gentlemen 
duellists are possessed of. True courage cannot proceed from what 
Sir Walter Raleigh finely calls the art or philosophy of quarrel. No! it 
must be the issue of principle, and can have no other basis than a steady 
tenet of religion. This will appear more plain, if those artists in murder 
will give themselves leave coolly to consider, and answer me this question, 
Why he that had run so many risks at his sword’s point should be so 
shamefully intimidated at the whiz of a cannon-ball ? !27 


Again, there is the unmilitary conduct of the pretended author 
at the battle of Seneff, which has been already adverted to. 


2% For the principal political allusions, see Carl. 7 [Buckingham and Arlington in 
1672], 21 [Charleroi], 22 (St. Denis], 25 [King James’s abdication], 30 [Dunkirk in 1692}, 
31 [Steinkirk], 34 [after Landen in 1694], 40 [the Assassination Plot], 47 [‘ The over- 
hot debate of the House of Commons on the Partition Treaty ’ in 1701], 48 [death of 
King William), and 230 [Whigs and Tories in 1713]. For this last reference see text 
for note 217. 

26 Carl. 86, 144, 153, 197. See plagiarisms (5) to (8) and note 161. 

127 Carl. 4. When he penned this passage, the writer possibly had in his mind 
some reminiscence of Lord Wharton, who it will be remembered was a celebrated 
duellist. 
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Apparently, during the heat of the action, after deftly leaving the 
ranks, he critically watched the varying phases of the conflict from 
the safe eminence of a high tree or tower.’ But this is outdone by 
the account of his intrepidity at the assault of Montjuic, where at 
the commencement of a panic he ‘slips away,’ ahead of all the 
others, in order to give the superfluous information to his com- 
mander, who is in rear, that the rest are coming too, and is after- 


wards uncommonly elated at the remembrance of so noble a 
deed.! 


That no single military description in the whole work was 
written by an officer of the army is, I think, sufficiently obvious to 
any expert of the present day, and alone is more than enough to 
account for the treatment of the work during the first eighty years 
of its existence as fictitious.’ But, in their unmilitary conceptions, 
the various cock-and-bull anecdotes are so delicious, and, moreover, 
are told with such felicitous wit, that it is not easy to be angry 
with their literary inventor.'*' One of them (given with inimitable 
seriousness)—that at which General Stanhope, having first pitched 
his tent within cannon-shot of a besieged fortress, kindly invites his 
friends to a dinner party—with the results that flow therefrom **— 
must be read to be appreciated, and alone is sufficient to stamp 
the author of these lively ‘Memoirs’ as a man of no ordinary 
calibre.'* Of course, it is possible that Carleton himself may have 


"8 Carl. 9-11. 9 Carl. 69, 72. 

1% Among the military terms occur such expressions as ‘ investiture’ (for invest- 
ment), ‘ casements ’ (for casemates), the ‘oven’ of a mine (for the chamber), and a 
siege being ‘ abdicated ’ (instead of raised). 

131 For the more prominent of these entertaining military stories see Carl. 3-4 
[a volunteer eaten by hogs]; 9-11 [remarkable vaulting at the battle of Seneffe}]; 21 
{a man baked in an oven]; 28 [grenade throwing); 43-44 [a present of wine from the 
enemy]; 45 [burning a spy]; 76 [pillagers at Barcelona] ; 77 [Stanhope’s dinner] ; 79 
{handfuls of dollars]; 106-7 [a pig shot by a gunner]; 107 [mining business]; 107-% 
{artillery practice at Cuenca] ; 125 (cavalry manceuvres]; 135 {a colonel in achaise at 
the head of his regiment] ; 145 [an officer on a donkey in a long scarlet cloak]. 

8 Carl. 177. 

188 Military resemblances.—Among the military anecdotes and allusions in the 
Memoirs are three passages, and one series of expressions, the parallelisms between 
which and certain portions of Swift’s undoubted works are well worthy of notice. (1) 
In the Memoirs [p. 4], we are told of a volunteer present at the sea fight of Solebay, 
who, being wounded, is carried into the hold, and being accidentally left alone there, 
some ‘hogs’ which the sailors had neglected to feed ate him completely up. Now in 
‘ The Seven Lords’ [iv. 57], Swift refers to a custom practised by the Grand Seignior, of 
flinging his subjects ‘to he devoured alive by hogs.’ (2) In the Memoirs [p. 26], in 
allusion to the campaign against the Highlanders, we read :—‘ Their economy, if I 
may call it such, is much the same with that of the Arabs or Tartars;’ and in x. 
‘The Fragment’ (p. 276 (Constable)],in regard to the Irish, we find :—‘ This noble nation 
has, of all others, admitted fewer corruptions, and degenerated least from the purity of 
the old Tartars.’ (3) In the Memoirs [p. 44] after recounting a cock-and-bull story 
purporting to show Carleton’s valour at Shoerbeck, the writer sarcastically adds: 
‘every of which particulars the Ghent Gazetteer the week after published.’ Now in iv. 
‘Refutation ’ [p. 153], alluding to a certain false rumour which had been spread far and 
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been a person of very entertaining disposition, but in dealing with the 
question of his claim to be considered as the writer of the work, the 
ironical warlike recitals, the sarcasm on duelling, and the repeated 
condemnation of the military habit of hard drinking,™ evidently tend 
to place him hors-de-combat. On the other hand, on comparing these 
points with certain passages in the undoubted works of Dr. Jonathan 
Swift, we find that exactly the same sentiments are there enun- 
ciated ; '* whilst, throughout a considerable proportion of his 
writings, a tone of hostility or of ridicule towards the military 
profession is unmistakably displayed." 

The classical hints and Latin scraps (6), by which the whole 
book is permeated, now demand our attention."*? With them the 


wide, he says the story ‘ probably will be returned to us, by the Dutch Gazetteer with 
the judicious comments peculiar to that political author.’ Lastly (4), in the Memoirs 
(pp. 12, 19, 21, 22, 31, and 34] there are repeated covert sneers at the military conduct 
of William III, whether as prince of Orange or as king of England; that relative to 
his strategy in fighting the battle of Steinkirk in 1692 [p. 31] being especially detailed 
and severe. But from 1708 onwards Swift’s Works contain expressions of decided 
animus against that monarch. See Works, viii. ‘Sacramental Test ’ [where Swift depre- 
cates the expulsion of a student from Trin. Coll. for reflecting on the king’s memory] ; 
Works, ii. ‘ Journal,’ 16 Dec. 1710 [hopes the lads that defaced the king’s statue in 
Dublin were not punished] ; xii.‘ Parody on Recorder’s Speech’ {sneer at ‘King William 
the Glorious ’}; xi. ‘ Gulliver’s Travels’ [pp. 110, 298]; ix. ‘ Mean and Great Figures’ ; 
xii. ‘ The Intelligencer’ (Mad Mullinix) ; ix. ‘ Polite Conversation’ [p. 342]; xii. ‘ The 
Legion Club,’ and xii. ‘ Remarks on Burnet’s History ’ [pp. 207, 218, 223, 236, contain- 
ing five reflections on the king of a very atrocious nature]. 

1381 Carl. 17, 43, 81, 179. 

133 Swift on duelling and drinking.—As regards duelling, Swift, in alluding to the 
Irish parliament { Works, ii. ‘ Journal,’ 17 Nov. 1711], thus expresses himself: ‘I did 
not think the scoundrels had so much courage; but they have it only in the wrong, 
like a bully that will fight for a whore, and run away in an army.’ On comparing this 
passage with that in the Memoirs relative to the duellist on board ship (Carl. 4), it 
will be seen that the sentiment is remarkably similar. See also Works, ix. ‘ Treatise 
on Good Manners,’ where Swift condemns the practice of duelling, but thinks it bene- 
ficial in one way, since it allows ‘ bullies, sharpers, and rakes to rid the world of each 
other by. a method of their own.’ In respect of drinking, Swift’s sentiments are 
equally pronounced. See ‘ The Project,’ viii. 83, 90; ‘ Ebenezer Elliston,’ vi. 300-301 ; 
‘Good Manners,’ ix. 238 ; ‘ The Intelligencer, viii. (No. 19, Letter 2 Dec. 1728); ‘ Me- 
moirs of Captain Creichton,’ xii. 47 et seq. 55, 88 [a soldier who is guarding the hero 
is kept ‘drunk for twelve days and nights together’); and ‘ Polite Conversation,’ 
ix, 385. 

1386 Swift's dislike of the military profession.—For the principal depreciatory allu- 
sions to officers and soldiers made by Swift, see Works, x. 171, Satirical essays (with 
the ‘Tale of a Tub’) on madness; xiv. ‘The Salamander’; x. ‘The Swan Tripe 
Club’; viii. ‘A Project’; iii. ‘The Examiners’ [Nos 20 and 23]; ii. ‘ Journal,’ 12 
Noy. 1711; iv. ‘The Importance of the Guardian’; v. ‘Proposal for Use of Irish 
Clothes’; xiv.‘On Dreams’; xi. ‘Gulliver’s Travels’; ix. ‘The Intelligencer’ [No. 9 
‘Modern Education ’]; xiii. ‘The General Consternation’; xiv. ‘The Furniture of a 
Woman’s Mind’ and ‘ Sot’s Hole’; xv. ‘Hamilton’s Bawn’ and ‘A Birthday Song’; 
xii. ‘Memoirs of Captain Creichton’; xiv. ‘The Progress of Marriage’; ix. ‘ Polite 
Conversation’; xiv. ‘ Verses in Heroic Style’; xviii. Letter to Gay, 10 June 1732; 
xvii. Letter to Wogan, July 1732; ix. ‘Hospital for Incurables;’ xix. Letter to 
Sheridan, .d. about July 1736; and xii. ‘Remarks on Burnet’s History.’ 

87 Carl., Dedication, 40, 49, 51, 60, 78, 82, 86, 90, 99, 107, 123, 133, 135, 138, 
161-2, 165, 166-7, 185, 201, 214-15, 226, 227, 231. 
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work begins and terminates, and both these passages are worth 


quoting. In commencing the dedication to Lord Wilmington, the 
veteran is made to say :— 


It was my fortune, my lord, in my juvenile years, Musas cwm Marte 
commutare ; and truly I have reason to blush when I consider the small 
advantage I have reaped from that change.'** 


And at the end is the following pious invocation :-— 


Tibi laus, tibi honor, tibi sit gloria, O gloriosa Trinitas, quia tu dedisti 
mihi hance opportunitatem omnes has res gestas recordandi. Nomen tuum 
sit benedictum, per secula seculorum. Amen.'*%? 


But the dedication is not the only part of the work where the 
truthful old soldier cleverly accounts for his somewhat unmilitary 
habit of interlarding with Latin phrases a personal account of war- 
like operations ; for in 1705, when on his voyage with Peterborough 
from Lisbon to Barcelona, he says: 


Speaking Latin then pretty fluently, it gave me frequent opportunities 
of conversing with the two father-confessors of the Duke of Austria; and 
upon that account I found myself honoured with some share in the favour 
of the Archduke himself. I mention this, not to gratify any vain humour, 
but as a corroborating circumstance that my opportunities of information, 
in matters of consequence, could not thereby be supposed to be lessened.'*° 


All this is very good ‘ business,’ and, taken in connexion with 
the manifold allusions to ancient Roman history throughout the 
work, not among the least interesting of the witnesses to the 
authorship of Swift; for with this classical element his undoubted 
works are everywhere pervaded.’' Nor can I well pass from this 


38 Tb. Dedication. 19 Tb, 231. 

1 Tb. 51. This passage corresponds with several cuts to be found in the writings 
of Swift against his early benefactor Sir William Temple, who took pride in having 
effected a treaty in 1665, when all the conversation was conducted in Latin. [Temple’s 
Works (1770), I. xii. 223 et seq.) 

‘4! Classical resemblances.—The numerous compositions of Swift containing 
classical references or Latin scraps are to be found in Works, iii. iv. v. vi. vii. viii. 
ix. x. xi. xii. xiv. and xv. besides many letters in xv.-xix. As regards resemblances, 
among the allusions in the Memoirs are expressions lauding Scipio Africanus and 
blaming Hannibal. [See Carl. 133 ‘ But Scipio was accused,’ &c., and Carl. 86 (account 
of the ancient Saguntum and Hannibal’s faithlessness) ‘I could not but look upon all 
these,’ &c.] Both these sentiments occur in Swift’s works. In regard to praise of 
Scipio, see ‘The Contests,’ iii. 236 [‘The great African Scipio’]; ‘The Examiner,’ No. 40 
(Works, iii.) [‘ His first great action was like Scipio’); ‘ Mean and Great Figures,’ ix. 256 
[where under ‘Great Figures’ Scipio the elder is mentioned on two occasions]; and 
‘Vindication,’ vii. 296. In respect of censure on Hannibal, see ‘Gulliver’s Travels,’ 
xi. 239 [a sneer at Hannibal]; ‘Mean and Great Figures,’ ix. 256 and 260 [Hannibal 
shown as a mean character); and Works, xix. Letter to Sheridan (playing on words), 
9 April 1737 [* You are as faithless as a Carthaginian.’]. Among the Latin scraps also 
in the Memoirs there are two identical with those used by Swift in two of his works. 
Thus in Carl. 90 we have :—‘ The 4,000 men . . . were the next point to be undertaken ; 

VOL. VI.—NO. XXI. ; & 
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subject without mentioning the fact that (apart from all other 
evidence) this ingredient of the ‘Memoirs’ seems to cut away alto- 


gether the possibility of their having been concocted by the ‘ illiter- 
ate’ Daniel Defoe.'” 


Asregards the religious descriptions (7) with which the epilogue or 
third portion of the work is filled,'** we cannot but feel ourselves im- 
mediately in contact with a clerical writer; whilst their occasional 
profanity points strongly to the divine who penned the ‘ Fragment ’ 
and the ‘Day of Judgment,’'* and became the intimate associate 
of the agnostic Bolingbroke and Peterborough.'® In the prologue 
and drama the writer must have been somewhat hampered by the 
unecclesiastical nature of his work, but in the epilogue he has 
certainly had carte blanche. Evidently his motto was ‘business first 
and pleasure afterwards,’ so, having done his duty by his figure-head 


but hic labor hoc opus.’ Now as a heading to his satirical ‘Introduction’ to the Tale 
of a Tub Swift quotes :— 
..» ‘evadere ad auras, 
Hoc opus, hic labor est.’ 


And again, in Carl. 106-7, we are told that Carleton begins to mine under the castle 
of Requena ‘more in terrorem than with any expectation of success’; and in ‘ The 
Public Spirit of the Whigs,’ iv. 252, Swift says, ‘This question of Mr. Steel’s was 
therefore put in terrovem without any regard to truth.’ 

“2 The absence of connexion between Defoe and the ‘ Carleton Memoirs.’—Here 
it may be convenient to summarise the principal evidence tending to show that the 
Carleton Memoirs could not have been written by Defoe. 

1. The abounding classical tone of the Memoirs. 

2. The very plain, downright style, and the notable absence of wit or satire, which 
characterise the whole of Defoe’s fictions. 

3. His sturdy, manly, personal honesty. [It is to be feared that uninformed 
persons are sometimes apt too hastily to imagine that because Defoe served various 
ministries he was a perfidious trickster who ‘ betrayed his party.’ But as a matter of 
fact he was never a party man, and his politics were entirely his own. Like 
Godolphin, his integrity was so great that every government was glad to employ him.] 

4, His earnest views of religion, on which subject he could never have written with 
the profanity displayed in the Memoirs. 

5. His admiration of military men in general and of Marlborough in particular. 

6. The total absence of any known connexion, either between Defoe and Peter- 
borough, or between Defoe and any one of the persons libelled in the Memoirs. 

43 In addition to these special scenes, clerical terms and expressions abound 
throughout the work. 


4 Works, x. and xiv. Of the first of these pieces the real title is quite unmen- 
tionable. 

43 The following list gives the principal clerical and religious allusions, specifying 
those that are profane and indecent. Carl. 5, 7, 25, 34, 37 (nuns), 47, 50, 51, 80, 87, 
89, 91, 99, 108, 111, 112 (nuns), 113, 116 (nuns, indecent), 118, 119, 120, 121-2, 123, 
127, 133, 136 (indecent), 138, 143-151, 154, 158, 159 (profane), 160 (nuns), 161-2 (nuns), 
163 (nuns, very indecent), 165 (profane), 166-7, 169, 178, 179, 180, 182, 184, 186-192 
(indecent), 193, 194-5, 200, 201, 202, 203, 204, 205, 207-8, 209, 212, 213, 214-15 (pro- 
fane), 220, 224, 225, 226, 231 (concluding invocation, profane). Between the passages 
relating to nuns and nunneries, and others by Swift relating to the same subject, in ix. 
‘ Tatler,’ No. v. (N.S.) and viii. ‘ Advantages’ [p. 416], and especially between Carl. 


163, and the latter (each referring to soldiers and prostitutes at the capture of a town), 
there is considerable analogy. 
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and patron respectively, he could proceed ‘to disport himself in the 
fields of theological sarcasm. And what subject could afford better 
scope than the religious habits of the reverent but superstitious 
Spaniards? As usual, most of the stories are related in the writer’s 
happiest vein of polished mockery, and one about Bruno and the 
Carthusian monks is, I think, in its way a perfect gem."* But, un- 
fortunately, the element of impiety sometimes takes the form of 
indecency ; and in this aspect, too clearly for the sympathy of most 
people, betrays a writer of the stamp of the dean of St. Patrick’s, 
However, as a satire against the Roman catholic church an in- 


tellectual protestant bigot could hardly wish for a work more replete 
with cultured ridicule. 


The piece of evidence, however, which more than all the rest 
tends, I think, to prove that the ‘Memoirs’ are not the work of 
Carleton or of a veteran officer of any kind, is the series of plagiar- 
isms from older works with which the book is filled, most of 
them furnishing additional manifestations of Swift’s agency. The 
principal books from which passages are thus transcribed or recast are 
the second part of Temple’s ‘ Memoirs,’ first published in 1692 (and 
again in 1700); the second part of the same author’s ‘ Miscellanea,’ 
first issued in 1692; ‘the Ingenious and Diverting Letters’ of Count- 
ess D’Aulnoy, which appeared the same year (the seventh edition 
translated into English being published in 1708); and Dr. John 
Freind’s ‘ Account of the earl of Peterborough’s conduct in Spain,’ 
produced in 1707, and admittedly written wholly from the papers 
given to him by that peer. Those from Temple’s ‘ Memoirs’ occur 
in the prologue, and very materially assist Carleton’s adventures in 
Holland; the ‘ Miscellanea’ and D’Aulnoy’s ‘ Letters’ (especially 
the latter) are utilised for the epilogue ; whilst Freind’s dicta (the 
most numerous of all) form no small portion of the central drama. 
Of these plagiarisms, large and small, I have as yet excerpted about 
fifty specimens, but I think that a closer collation would probably 
‘result in further discoveries; for it seems possible that in certain 
places whole pages, paragraphs, and descriptions, after having been 
thrown into the Swiftian crucible, have been reproduced soingeniously 
as almost to defy written exposure. As illustrating some. of the 
more palpable annexations the following extracts are good samples :— 


TEeMPLE’s ‘ Memorrs.’ !47 
Temple. Carleton. 

(1). If the Prince of Condé had Had the Prince of Condé con- 
contented himself with this success tented himself with this share of 
and execution, he had left no dis- good fortune his victory had been 
pute of a victory, but lured on by uncontested ; but being pushed for- 
the hopes of one more entire... ward... and flushed with this 


M6 Carl. 214-15. 7 Edition of 1700. 
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he followed the chace, and, drawing 
out his whole army upon them, 
brought it to a set battle.'4* 


(2). The Prince exposing himself 
upon all occasions received a mus- 
ket shot in his arm; at which, per- 
ceiving those about him were 
daunted, he immediately pulled off 
his hat with the arm that was hurt 
and waved it about his head, to 
show the wound was but in the 
flesh and the bone safe.'*° 


(3). After a sharp, dispute the 
first regiment of the Dutch infantry 
began to break and fall into dis- 
order; the Prince . . rallied them 
several times .. but at last was 
borne down by the plain flight of 
his men, whom he was forced to 
resist like enemies . . and cutting 
the first across the face, cried out 
aloud, Coquin je te marquerai aw 
moins a fin de te faire pendre.’ ? 
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extraordinary success, he resolved 
to force the whole confederate army 
to a battle.'*” 


I remember the Prince of 
Orange during the siege received 
a shot through his arm; which 
giving an immediate alarm to the 
troops under his command, he took 
his hat off his head with the 
wounded arm, and smiling waved 
it to show there was no danger.'>! 


I remember the Dutch troops 
did not all alike do their duty ; and 
the Prince seeing one of the officers 
on his fullest speed, called him over 
and over to halt; which the officer 
in too much haste to obey, the 
Prince gave him a slash over the 
face, saying, ‘ By this mark I shall 
know you another time.'** 


TEMPLE’s ‘ MISCELLANEA.’ 


Temple. 

(4). An ingenious Spaniard at 
Brussels would needs have it that 
the ‘ History of Don Quixot’ had 
ruined the Spanish monarchy ; for 
before that time Love and Valour 
were all Romance among them; 
every young Cavalier that entered 
the scene dedicated the services of 
his Life to his Honour first and 
then to his Mistress. They lived 
and died in this Romantic vein. . . 
After Don Quixot appeared, and 
with that inimitable Wit and 
Humour twrned all this Romantic 
Honour and Love into Ridicule, 


48 Temple, ii. 273-4. 
182 Temple, ii. 399. 


49 Carl. 9. 


Carleton. 

Another day, talking of the 
place, it naturally led us into a 
discourse of the knight of La 
Mancha, Don Quixotte. At which 
time he told me that in his opinion 
that work was a perfect paradox . . 
for, continued he, before the ap- 
pearance im the world of that 
labour of Cervantes, it was next to 
an impossibility for a man to walk 
the streets with any delight, or 
without danger. There were so 
many Cavalieros prancing and cur- 
vetting before the windows of their 
Mistresses. . . But after the world 


180 Temple, ii. 359. i Carl. 20. 


In addition, compare also the following passages: T. 265-6, 


‘ When I sent my secretary,’ and C. 7, ‘ Arriving at which place’; T. 269,‘ But all was 
silenced by the relations,’ and C. 8,‘ We were soon after informed’; T. 277-8, ‘The 


Prince of Orange . 
directly to Oudenarde.’ 
8% Carl. 20. 


. . sat down before Oudenarde,’ and C. 12, ‘We marched 
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the Spaniards he said began to 
grow ashamed of both, and to laugh 
at Fighting and Loving.‘ 
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became a little acquainted with that 
notable history the man that was 
seen in that once celebrated drapery 
was pointed at as a Don Quixotte, 
and fownd himself the jest of high 
and low. And I verily believe, 
added he, that to this, and this only, 
we owe that dampness and poverty 
of spirit which has run through all 
our councils for a century past, so 
little agreeable to those nobler 
actions of our famous ancestors.'* 


D’Autnoy’s ‘ Lerrers.’ !6 


D’ Aulnoy. 


(5). [The first 52 pages of the 
‘Letters’ are occupied. with a de- 
scription of the Countess’s journey 
from France into Spain through 
Bayonne, St. Jean de Luz, Fonte- 
rabia (with an allusion to the Isle 
of Conference and the marriage 
there of Louis XIV and the Infanta 
Maria Theresa), San Sebastian, 
Bilboa, Victoria and Burgos, all in 
the order named.} 


Carleton. 


[Nearly the last 16 pages of the 
‘Memoirs’ .are occupied .with a 
similar description of the Captain’s 
journey from Spain into France, 
through Burgos, Victoria, Bilboa, 
San Sebastian, Fonterabia (with 
an allusion to the Isle of Con- 
ference and the marriage there of 
Louis XIV and the Infanta Maria 
Theresa), St. Jean de Luz and 
Bayonne, all in the order named, 
which is the exact converse of that 
in the ‘ Letters.”| ‘7 


(6). [The long description of the Convent at Montserrat in ‘ Carleton ’ 
is evidently an amplified rendering of the account of it in ‘ D’Aulnoy’; 
and there are several striking parallelisms of sentiment and expression, 
too long and involved, however, to be easily extracted.) '°* 


(7). [In an incidental allusion 
to Saragossa (which is not on her 
route) the Countess says:—] We 
have another famous place of devo- 
tion . . and that is Nuestra Senora 
del Pilar: it is at Saragossa . . 
and the Pilgrims come here in great 
sholes .. ’tis one of the finest 
towns you shall see; it is situated 
along the Ebre . . is adorned with 

. rich churches.'*® 


[In a similar incidental allusion 
to Saragossa (which is also not on 
his route) Carleton says :—] Sara- 
gossa . . lies upon the river Ebro 

. itis a very ancient city and con- 
tains .. great churches .. The 
Church of the Lady of the Pillar 
is frequented by Pilgrims almost 
from all countries.’ 


(8). [The detailed description in ‘ Carleton’ of the Spanish customs 
during Lent and Passion week, with its picture of devotees of quality 


1 Edition 1720, i. 169. 
87 Carl, 211-226. 
8? D’ Aul, 38, 


8 Carl. 160. 
88 D’ Aulnoy, 37. Carl, 142-151. 
1 Carl. 231. 


436 Translated edition of 1708. 
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presenting themselves all bloody and ‘ macerated’ before the windows 
of their mistresses, is clearly a recasting of the similar account and 


language in ‘ D’Aulnoy.’] '*! 


PETERBOROUGH’s ACCOUNT. 


[WRITTEN BY FREIND.] 


A. The Capture of Montjuic by Prince George. 


Peterborough [Freind.] 

(9). The injudicious or rather 
impossible proposals made by the 
Prince of Hesse and insisted on by 
him to the last were the occasion 
of those unanimous Cowncils of 
War against an enterprise which 
promised such certain ruin.' 


e . . . . . 
(10). The freedoms taken by 
that Prince had prevented any cor- 
respondence for some time between 
him and the Earl of Peterborow.'® 


Carleton. 


Our own officers . . were re- 
proached because not disposed to 
. . engage themselves in impossi- 
bilities. And indeed in the manner 
that the siege was proposed and 
insisted upon by the Prince of Hesse 
in every of the Councils of War. . 
it could have ended in nothing but 
a retreat.'® 


The Prince of Hesse had taken 
large liberties in complaining. . . 
These reproaches had bred so much 
ill blood that for above a fortnight 
they had no correspondence,'® 


B. The Conquest of Valencia by General Ramos. 


(11). St. Matheo was a place of 
great importance by its situation, 
in regard that all communication 
between Catalonia and Valencia 
must have been interrupted had 
it fallen into the enemies’ hands, 
and all our hopes and expectations 


in that Kingdom must have van- 
ished.'®6 


(12). Neither did the Earl of 
Peterborow endeavour to persuade 


6t DP’ Aul, 154-156. Carl. 121-123. 


Santo Mattheo was a place of 
known importance; and that from 
its situation, which cut off all com- 
munication between Catalonia and 
Valencia ; and consequently, should 
it fall into the hands of the enemy, 
the Earl’s design upon the latter 
must inevitably have been post- 
poned. '67 

The Earl was very conscious 
- . » his officers would not approve 


In addition, compare the following similar 


passages or allusions: D. 39-43, and C. 167 [about Don John of Austria]; D. 59-60, 
and C. 161-2 [nun’s life and habits]; D. 91, and C. 201 [Grandees]; D. 123-151, 
and C. 199-206 [Madrid and its churches]; D. 123, and C. 159 [*‘Don Pacheco’ and 
‘Don Pacheo’]; D. 151, and C. 202 [St. Isidore’s chapel]; D. 178-188, and C. 172- 
177 [bull fights]; D. 239, and C. 197-8 [Waterworks at Aranjuez (strikingly similar 
rhetorical verbiage in each)|; D. 242-246, and C. 166-7, 184-6 [Inquisition]; D. 
273-6, and C. 211-12 [Escurial]. Lest it should be deemed an excusable fact that 
a veteran should have touched up bond fide warlike reminiscences with lively scenes 
from the countess’s letters, I would here beg to point out that he describes these 
latter passages (equally with the former) in the first person and professes to have 
personally witnessed them in the manner related. 

162 Freind, 34. 183 Carl. 59. 

1% Carl. 59, 66 F'reind, 201-2. 


164 Freind, 34. 
‘8? Carl. 82-3. 
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the officers that it was reasonable 
to approach such numbers with so 
inconsiderable a force .. . upon 
which he desired his officers to be 
content to let him try his fortune.’ 

(13). Nules was . . . fortified 
with the most regular towers, with 
the best walls, and in the best re- 
pair/7° 

(14). The gates. were immedi- 
ately opened ; and here the Earl of 
Peterborow began to form that 
cavalry which secured the kingdom 
of Valencia . . . taking near 200 
horse in this place.'7? 


(15). His lordship made a short | 


turn and came to Castillon de la 
Plana.'7* 

(16). He left them [the dragoons] 
in quarters in little towns and where 
they could not be insulted by the 
enemy without cannon.'’6 


(17). When his lordship came to 


Vinaros he found that the Spanish 
troops had made a day’s march into 
Valencia and that some of the 
Militia of . . . Valencia were like- 
wisecome to their rendezvous. With 
these troops thus assembled the Earl 
of Peterborow immediately marched 
with a design to relieve Valencia.'’* 


(18). Molviedro . . . where be- 
sides numerous inhabitants... 
there was . . . 800 men, near half 
of them being Mahoni’s Regiment 
of Irish Dragoons.'*° 

(19). The Duke of Arcos. . 
sent Brigadier Mahoni with a de- 


168 Freind, 206-7. 
"2 Freind, 239. 
1% Freind, 243. 
10 Freind, 254. 


3 Carl. 85. 
"7 Carl. 86. 
1! Carl. 86. 
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of the attempt upon the foot of such 
vast inequalities. . He there- 
fore . . . toldthem he only desired 
they would be passive, and leave it 
to him to work his own way.'® 


Nules, a town fortified with the 
best walls, regular towers, and in 
the best repair.'7! 


In a very short time after, the 
gates were thrown open. Upon the 
Earl’s entrance he found 200 horses 
which were the original of his lord- 
ship’s forming that body of horse 
which afterwards proved the saving 
of Valencia.!7* 

He made a short turn towards 
Castillon de la Plana.!75 


Leaving them [the dragoons] 
cantoned in walled towns, where 
they could not be disturbed without 
artillery.!” 


At Vinaros the Earl met with 
advice that the Spanish Militia of 
the Kingdom of Valencia were as- 
sembled, and had already advanced 
a day’s march at least into that 
country. Upon which, collecting 
as fast as he could the whole corps 
together, the Earl resolved to pene- 
trate into Valencta directly.'7° 


Molviedro . . . very populous 
of itself . . . had in it, besides, a 
garrison of 800 men, most of them 
Mahoni’s Dragoons.'*! 


But there was a strong pass over 
® river, just under the walls of 


1% Freind, 237. 
1% Freind, 239. 
8 Freind, 244: 


"! Carl. 84. 
™ Carl. 85. 
" Carl. 86. 
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tachment of horse to secure the 
strongest pass in the country over 
a river which was just under the 
walls of Molviedro.'*? 


(20). The Earl of Peterborow 
gave the officers hopes that what he 
could not do by force he did not fear 
but to compass by art.'* 

(21). And my Lo 
of sixteen 24-pounders being shipped 
at Alicant ... for the siege... . 
The Earl of Peterborow found the 
happy methods to disappoint the 
enemy in intercepting the 16 bat- 
tering pieces . . . with all warlike 
stores in proportion.'** 
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Molviedro.... This, Brigadier 
Mahoni, by the orders of the Duke 
of Arcos, had taken care to secure.'** 


The Earl nevertheless . . . gave 
them hope that what strength served 
not to accomplish art might possibly 
obtain.'** 


And . . . his intelligence telling 
him that sixteen 24-pounders with 
stores and ammunition answerable 
for a siege were shipped off . . . at 
Alicant, the Earl forthwith lays a 
design, and with his usual success 
intercepts them all.'8? 


C. The Relief of Barcelona by Sir John Leake. 


(22). The very works thrown up 
by the French would have destroyed 
the Earl of Peterborow’s army in 
labour and fatigue alone.'* 


(23). They [the French]... 


continued 23 days battering the fort 
with 50 pieces of cannon and lost 
3,000 of their best men in taking 
that citadel which the Earl of Peter- 
borow secured with little loss in less 
than an hour.!%° 


(24). He maintained his post 
upon the hills for near a fortnight 
with about 2,500 men never above a 
league or two from the enemy, which 
he kept in perpetual alarms,!9? 


18? Freind, 254. 
18 Carl. 87. 

188 Freind, 41, 
1 Carl, 92. 


183 Carl. 86. 
186 Freind, 273. 
189 Carl. 92. 
2 Freind, 55. 


His [the French general’s] army 
fortified themselves with such in- 
trenchments as would have ruined 
the Earl’s . .. army to have 
raised. !89 


The garrison [the English] made 
shift to hold out a battery of 23 days 
with no less than 50 pieces of 
cannon; when after a loss of the 
enemy of upwards of 8,000 men .. . 
they were forced to surrender .. . 
a place which the English general 
[Peterborow] took in little more than 
an hour,!®! 


With . . . very little more than 
2,000 foot and 600 horse .. . he 
took care to post himself . . . in the 
mountains . .. where he... 
found himself in a capacity of putting 
them under perpetual alarms.'®* 


18f Freind, 255. 
187 Carl. 90. 
19 Freind, 41. 
3 Carl. 91. 
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D. The Occupation of Madrid by Lord Galway. 


(25). His lordship lost .. . all The magistrates ... sensible... 
his equipage .. . to the value of the losswhich the Kari had sustained 
£8,000 . . . but knowing as well amounted to... 8,000 Pistolés... 
the plenty of corn there was in this offered full satisfaction. The Earl 
country as the extreme want ofitin ... generously made answer... if 
the Confederate [Lord Galway’s] they would send to that value in corn 
army ... obligedthe magistratesof to the Lord Galway’s camp he 
that district tolayin... magazines would be satisfied.... lam apt to 
ofcorn.... Insogenerousamanner think that the last century . . . can 
did his lordship provide for an hardly produce a parallel instance 
army ... under the command of of generosity and true public 
another and sure he won't be __ spiritedness. 
thought the worse General for . . . 
taking so much care of the public 
interest and so little of his own.'™ 


I submit that these plagiarisms speak for themselves, and render 
impossible the idea that the ‘ Memoirs’ are what they profess to be, 
i.e. the bond fide reminiscences of a military veteran. Of course, the 
portions appropriated being all taken from printed books, it would 
have been open to any one to have made them; still to no one 
would the idea have come more easily and naturally than to Swift. 
For about the year 1692, when secretary to Temple, he had copied 


fair for the press the manuscripts of that statesman’s ‘ Memoirs’ 
and ‘ Miscellanea’ respectively, whilst in 1700, as his literary 
executor, he had published a new edition of the former, besides two 
volumes of ‘ Letters.’'® Again, as regards D’Aulnoy’s work, it will 
be found that in the Spanish literature, customs and religious 
institutions, Swift throughout his career took an exceptional in- 
terest. It will be remembered that Temple, having been for many 
years envoy at the Spanish viceregal court at Brussels, was himself 


1% Freind, 151. Carl. 110. In addition to these instances compare the following 
parallel passages. F’. 32,‘ His lordship saw,’ and C. 60, ‘ Yet all these difficulties’ ; F. 32, 
‘That brave prince,’ and C. 60, ‘ On the other side the Earl of P.’; F. 34, ‘In truth 
the Earl of P.,’ and C. 64, ‘ It will easily gain credit’; F. 35,‘ The excuse the E. of 
P., and C. 62, 3,4,‘ Forced as he was’ to ‘most desperate undertaking’; F. 35, 
‘Had not his lordship,’ and C. 69-70, slander on Lord Charlemont by name, ending 
with ‘have been entirely blasted’; F. 272, ‘ After the entry into Valencia,’ and C. 90, 
‘Though the citizens’; F. 274,‘ The other attempt was equally requisite,’ and C. 
90, ‘ The 4,000 men ready to reinforce the troops’ ; F. 38, ‘ If they had made an attack,’ 
and C. 93, storming of breach deferred ‘through fear of the Earl’s falling on the 
back of them’; F. 55, ‘He maintained his post,’ and C. 91,‘ He sets out for Barce- 
lona’; F. 56,‘ The Earl of P. had visited,’ and C. 99-103, ‘I have often wondered’ ; 
F. 59, ‘ Accordingly it was twice,’ and C. 103,‘ The main article then agreed upon’ ; 
F. 122, ‘To recover the effect,’ and C. 109, ‘Even in this fatal place’; F. 123, ‘ His 
lordship . . . resolved immediately,’ and C. 109, ‘ The retreat being at last resolved 
upon.’ 

1% Boyer’s Temple [1715], 381. Courtenay’s Temple, ii. 244 [Swift to Lady Giffard, 
Nov. 10, 1709]. Swift’s Works, ix. [Prefaces to Temple’s works]. 
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an adept in the language ; and in order to prepare his ‘ Letters’ for 
the press it was necessary that his secretary Swift should also make 
himself cognisant with that tongue. Now in the preface to the 


first,portion of these ‘ Letters’ he expressly alludes to his having 
done so. 


‘I have made,’ hesays, ‘some literal amendments, especially in the Latin, 
French and Spanish. ... Whatever fault there may be in the transla- 
tion, I doubt I must answer for the greater part . . . I speak only of the 


French and Latin, for the few Spanish translations I believe need no 
apology.’ 


That the knowledge of Spanish writings and manners, which in 
his youth he gained with Temple, was afterwards carefully fostered 
is clearly evinced by passages throughout his works and letters, 


and particularly by the Spanish books found in his library after 
his death.'% 


196 Swift's references to Spanish matters.—The following are the chief allusions. 
Works, vol. xiv., ‘Ode to Temple’ [‘like Spaniards to be proud and poor’); 
ix. preface to ‘Temple’s Letters,’ pts. 1 and 2 (Swift mentions his knowledge of 
Spanish]; ix. ‘ Thoughts’ [‘as Don Quixote usually did’]; viii. ‘Argument’ [praise 
of convents]; ix. ‘Tatler’ v. (N.S.) [about nunneries]; iii, ‘Examiner,’ No. 32 
{‘ the gravity of a Spaniard ’}; xii. ‘Answers to Letters’ [‘a little Spanish prose ’] ; 
xii. ‘Horace’ ii. Ode 1 [‘inquisitions taught by Spain’]; viii. ‘Drapier’s Letters,’ 
No. 6 [Don Quixote] ; ix. ‘ Intelligencer,’ No. 3 [Cervantes]; xv. ‘Robin and Harry’ 
(‘the Spaniard ’]; xii. ‘Answer of Pulteney’ [‘a Spanish inquisitor’]; ix. ‘ Polite 
Conversation ’ [‘as they do in Spain’]; xvi. Letters to Pope, 30 Aug. 1716 [* Spanish 
divine ’]; to bishop of Meath, 5 July 1721 [‘the long, sedate resentment of a 
Spaniard’); to Sheridan, 11 Sept. 1725 [‘as Don Quixote said to Sancho’}; xvii. 
Letters to Pope, 6 March 1728-9 [‘ as Sancho’s wife said’]; to Gay, 10 Sept. 1731, 
{* you remember, “ O happy Don Quixote!’ ’]; to Winder, 19 Feb. 1731-2 [‘as mere 
a monk as any in Spain’]; to Wogan in Spain, July 1732 [alluding to a packet Wogan 
had sent-him :—‘I did not so much as untie the strings of the bag for five days after 
received it, concluding it must come from some Irish friar in Spain, filled with 
monastic speculations, of which I have seen some in my life’). It may also be noted 
that among the books in Swift’s library, sold in 1745 after his death, were: Satyre 
Menippée de la Vertu du Catholicon d’Espagne (1621); Aleman’s Life of Guzman 
De Alfarache, the Spanish Rogue (Oxford, 1630) ; The Book of Common Prayer in the 
Spanish Tongue (London, 1707); and Don Quixote’s History (London 1780), trans- 
lated by Stevens [Forster Coll. at South Kensington. Catalogue of Swift’s Library, 1745}. 
As regards Swift’s evident interest in Don Quixote, it is to be observed that in the 
Carleton Memoirs there are as many as six separate references to that knight-errant, 
one of them (already quoted) of some length [see Carleton, pp. 159, 160, 180, 184, 191 
and 197]. Moreover, the writer quarters Carleton for the greater portion of his resi- 
dence as a prisoner in Spain at the town of San Clemente de La Mancha, and ap- 
parently for no other object than in order to work in these Don Quixote allusions. 
In this connexion it may be remarked as a rather singular fact that, according to the 
Memoirs, Carleton, during his four years’ confinement, was kept completely apart 
from all the other English officers taken prisoners in Spain, of whom in 1711 there 
were no fewer than 337 [Pub. Rec. Gt. Brit., State Pap. Dom. Anne, Bundle 27, No. 80). 
It may also be mentioned that among the Spanish customs specially described in the 
Memoirs is their method of execution [Carl. p. 184] ; whilst the interest taken by Swift 
in this subject is manifested by his pieces ‘Clever Tom Clinch’ [Works, xiv.]; 

. * Wood’s Execution ’ [vii.]; ‘ Ebenezer Elliston’ [vi.]; a trifle called ‘On the Gallows’ 
xv. Riddles (Verse)], and the execution scene in ‘ Gulliver’s Travels ’ [xi. 146]. Lastly, 
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From 1710 to 1714, and probably much earlier, Swift had been 
an intimate literary and political associate of Dr. Freind. Now be- 
tween. the ‘ Account’ of that writer, avowedly furnished by Peter- 
borough, and the ‘ Memoirs of Captain Carleton,’ independently of 
the plagiarisms just pointed out, there is a perfect correspondence, 
the one being in fact the complement of the other. In each work the 
story of Peterborough’s heroic exploits is divided into four portions, 
the assault of Montjuic, the operations in Valencia, the relief of 
Barcelona, and the capture of Madrid, concerning all of which opera- 
tions the Carleton writer has plagiarised from Freind. Butin Freind’s 
‘ Account’ the main object of Peterborough had reference to the last- 
mentioned event, and was intended to justify his conduct in not sup- 
porting Galway after that general had driven Philip V from Madrid ; 
and next to that his aim was to advertise his own audacious ‘ conquest’ 
of Valencia, which, however, unfortunately for his glory, occurred 
just after the complete reduction of the whole province by the 
Austro-Spanish general Ramos to the obedience of Charles [II.'% 
His brilliant relief of Barcelona as land admiral of the fleet led 
by the gallant Sir John Leake (whom in reality he did his utmost 
to prevent from coming to Barcelona at all) is of course also de- 
scribed by Freind, and in some detail. But although strongly 
hinting that it was quite a mistake to credit Prince George of 
Hesse Darmstadt with the capture of Montjuic, as most people 
did, and that the real author of that achievement was himself, 
he does not in the ‘ Account’ furnish any particulars of his precise 
share in this gallant feat of arms. Could it have been because 
such awkward witnesses as Lord Charlemont, Colonel Southwell, and 
Colonel Rieutort (who had been the prince’s chief supporters)! besides 
many other officers in whose minds the truth of the affair was still 
fresh, were yet alive? However this may have been, it is certain 
that in the ‘ Account ’ Peterborough displayed a degree of reticence 
on the matter which for him was somewhat unusual; but twenty- 
one years afterwards, when the actual fighters were dead, he cer- 
tainly had his innings, and (as already stated) it will be found that 


in the Historical Review for January 1889 it has been pointed out by Mr. Arthur 
Ropes that a passage in Carleton relating to Pampeluna and Ignatius Loyola is 
clearly Swiftian. 

97 Parnell, pp. 140-148. 

8 At theassault of Montjuic, under the immediate orders of the prince (Peterborough 
being by his own wish far away in the rear and completely out of the fight), Colonel 
Southwell commanded -the grenadiers, and Lord Charlemont the supports; whilst 
Colonel Rieutort, the prince’s aide de-camp, was the officer who afterwards brought the 
newsof his fall to Peterborough. Although Prince George thus personally led the troops 
to the assault, he was commander-in-chief of the whole expedition, besides being minister 
of war to King Charles; and it was whilst thus showing the English general how to 
conduct English soldiers against the enemy that the German prince was killed; 
whereupon the commander whose duty he had performed immediately posed as the 
hero of the whole affair [ Parnell, pp. 126-133, 187). 
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his version of this affair constitutes the piece de résistance of those 
veracious ‘Memoirs’ which he then gave to the world. Next in 
copiousness came the Barcelona relief affair, as to which, inas- 
much as that inconvenient Sir John Leake was also dead, there was 
likewise increased scope for freedom. In regard to the Valencia 
campaign, so far as can be seen, the whole account in ‘Carleton’ 
(though all in the first person) is simply condensed from the much 
more detailed one in ‘ Freind,’ whilst the allusions in the former 
to the Madrid operations are even more scanty in proportion, and 
chiefly consist in abuse of the deceased Lord Galway. Thus the two 
inspired narratives fit each other to a nicety, and each supplies 
what the other lacks. But lest there should be any doubt about 
the supposition, that from the first it was Peterborough’s intention 
to provide in due time a sequel or complement to the ‘ Account,’ 
Freind concludes that book with these remarkable words :— 

The bounds I have set to myself in these short memoirs won’t let me 
follow His Lordship further in the glorious progress of his arms; ’tis a 
scene indeed of such a fruitful and agreable variety as would afford great 
pleasure to me and no less entertainment to the Reader. Nor could I deny 
myself the satisfaction of dwelling longer on so inviting a subject had I 
not reason to expect that some abler pen will deliver down to posterity a 
history of revolutions so extraordinary and so much for the honour of the 
English nation.'%® 

Now if this ‘abler pen’ was not Jonathan Swift, I think my 
readers will find it extremely difficult to fit the cap of the ‘ Carleton 
Memoirs’ on the head of any other possible writer of the period ; 
and if it should be permissible to use a very apposite simile 
employed by Lord Orrery, in reference to the dean’s association 
with another curious work attributed to him, I, for one, would 
certainly feel prepared to contend ‘ Aut Erasmi sunt, aut Diaboli.’ 


Let us now compare the ‘ Memoirs of Captain George Carleton ’ 
with two undoubted compositions of Swift, in some respects of a 
very similar nature ; one of which was written just previous to the 
appearance of the book we are considering, and the other almost 
equally soon after that event. I allude to the ‘ Travels of Captain 
Lemuel Gulliver,’ ° and the ‘ Memoirs of Captain John Creichton.’ 
It is almost impossible to read consecutively the former of these 
two productions and the Carleton narrative without being struck 
by the extraordinary similarity in their styles of diction. In both 
cases there is the same easy placid stream of plain witty English, 
with an undercurrent of satire, generally so delicate that its 
presence is felt rather than seen, and yet at times displayed by 


1 Freind’s Account, p. 279. In Mary Manley’s New Atalantis this writer and 


his Account of Peterborough are highly praised. (New Atalantis, iti. 238; iv. 189, 
206, 249-253.] 


20 Works, vol. xi. 
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unmistakable ripples on the surface. In each work, apparently in a 
very effortless, commonplace manner, the writer relates reminiscences 
of the most startling nature, and all in a sort’ of humble, apologetic 
tone, as who should say: ‘Of course, all this is very trivial, but at 
all events it has the merit of simple, unaffected truth.’ I propose 
now to indicate -what seem to be the more noteworthy points of 
resemblance in the structure, style, and language of these two 
autobiographies. As in ‘Gulliver,’ so also in ‘Carleton,’ at the 
beginning of the account there is an address ‘To the Reader’ 
written in the third person, and professedly by the bookseller or 
publisher, concerning the individual forming the subject of the 
work, who in each case is styled ‘the author.’ In Lemuel’s address 
we are told that ‘his family came from Ozfordshire;’ and (as we 
have seen) that is also the county in which our George first drew 
breath. As regards the ‘ Travels,’ ‘the style’ we are assured ‘is 
very plain and simple . . . there is an air of truth apparent through- 
out the whole.’ But this is also the very thing which for our 
comfort is asserted in the dedication of the ‘Memoirs.’ ‘They are 
not,’ says the veteran, ‘set forth by any fictitious stories, nor 
embellished with rhetorical flourishes ; plain truth is certainly most 
becoming the character of an old soldier.’ In the ‘ Voyage to Lilli- 
put,’ the writer says that ‘the disbelief of a Divine Providence 
renders a man incapable of holding any public station ;’* and 
in the ‘Memoirs’ we read :—‘ Though I am no stiff adherer to 
the doctrine of predestination, yet to the full assurance of a Provi- 
dence I never could fail to adhere; and again: ‘I had not been 
there long before an accident happened, as little to be accounted 
for without a Divine Providence, as some would make that Provi- 
dence to be that only can account for it.’** In the same voyage, 
Swift says: ‘After common salutations were over, observing his 
lordship’s countenance’ &c. &c.;** and in the ‘ Memoirs’ we find: 
‘I found, in company with him, three gentlemen, and after common 
salutations his lordship delivered into my hands,’ &e. &c. Again, 
in ‘Lilliput’ there is the following passage: ‘ Of so little weight 
are the greatest services to princes when put into the balance with a 
refusal to gratify their passions ;’*°° whilst in ‘ Carleton,’ we have: 
‘Many years afterwards (to one in office), . . . I urged this piece of 
service . . . but that minister . . . returned, that in his opinion 
the service pretended was a disservice to the nation . . . so irregular 


*! Works, xi. 75. Besides this passage in ‘ Gulliver,’ there are to be found in Swift’s 
writings four others of a similar nature, viz. Works, ix. ‘ Thoughts’ [* Providence’); viii. 
‘Sentiments’ [‘ ought to believe a God and His Providence’); viii. ‘ Project’ {‘If they 
believe a God and His Providence’]; xv. Letter to Oxford, 21 Nov. 1713 [* the dis- 
pensations of Providence’). 

2 Carl. 25. 2" Carl. 66. 24 Works, xi. 86 

8 Carl. 80. 206 Works, xi. 67. 
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are the conceptions of man when even great actions thwart the bent of 
an interested will.’ 

In the ‘ Voyage to Brobdingnag,’ it has been discovered by 
Mr. E. H. Knowles that the whole description of the storm in the 
preamble is transcribed by Swift verbatim from Sturmy’s ‘ Compleat 
Mariner,’ published in 1699.2 This conclusively shows that Swift 
was by no means above employing the art of the plagiarist, and 
renders it the less unlikely that the passages in the ‘ Memoirs’ 
appropriated from Temple, D’Aulnoy, and Freind were extracted by 
the same hand.”® In this ‘Voyage’ there is also a remarkable 
parody of that episode related by Temple concerning the conduct 
of King William in battle, in taking off his hat with his wounded 


arm, which:I have already quoted, and have shown to be recast in 
the ‘ Memoirs.’ 


As I walked on the table, says Gulliver, I happened to stumble against 
a crust and fell flat on my face, but received no hurt. I got up immedi- 
ately, and, observing the good people to be in much concern, I took my 


hat . . . and waving it over my head, made three huzzas, to shew I had 
got no mischief by my fall.?!° 


In ‘ Brobdingnag,’ again, we have a number of eagles flying in 
company (a curious fact in natural history) ;*" and in ‘ Carleton,’ also, 
there is an anecdote of ‘ a surprising flock of eagles’ ** which is seen 
flying overhead at La Mancha. In this voyage, and in that to the 
Houyhnhms, in commencing an account of any business, Gulliver 
repeatedly uses the expression ‘I remember,’?* and in the 
‘Memoirs’ (especially when retailing facts extracted from other 
books) this is also Carleton’s favourite phrase.” In the following 


passage, Swift sneers at the political distinctions of whig and 
tory :?" 


I confess, says he, that after I had been a little too copious in talking 
[to the king] of my own beloved country . . . of our schisms in religion 
and parties in the state ... he could not forbear taking me up in his 


27 Carl. 72. 


28 See the parallel readings in Brit. Mus. Lib. As regards storms, it is to be noted 
hat in each of his five principal voyages Gulliver is encountered by a tempest. See 
Lilliput,’ p. 25 [* Violent storm’]; ‘Brobdingnag,’ p. 102 [‘a very fierce storm ’}; 
Laputa,’ p. 187 [‘a great storm’); ‘Lugnagg,’ p. 248 [‘one violent storm’); 
Houyhnhms,’ p. 269 {‘a storm’). Similarly in the Memoirs, pp. 226-228, at the 

conclusion of his adventures Carleton is nearly shipwrecked by a terrific storm in the 
Bay of Biscay. [Its approach is heralded by a ‘ prodigious fish’ about ‘ twenty yards 
in length ’—clearly the famous sea-serpent. | 

2° If the history of the authorship of the Tale of a Tub should see the light, the 

actual theft therein committed by Swift will be found completely to overshadow this 
plagiarism from Sturmy, barefaced though it be. 

2:0 See No. 2 of the plagiarisms, and Works, xi. 110. 2) Works, xi. 178. 

22 Carl. 164. 213 Works, xi. 112, 134, 141, 165, 291. 

214 Qarl. 39, 40, 42, 46, 63, 64, 102, 155. See also plagiarisms 2 and 3. 

25 Yorks, xi. 130. 
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right hand and stroking me gently with the other, after a hearty fit of 
laughing, asked me whether I was a Whig or Tory.?'® 


Now in his dedication Carleton says: ‘Give me leave my lord 
to congratulate this good fortune that neither Whig nor Tory (in this 


complaining age) have found fault with your conduct ;’ and at the 
close of the narrative :—- 


I left it [England] under a perfect unanimity; the fatal distinctions 
of Whig and Tory were then esteemed merely nominal . . . but now on my 
return I found them on the old establishment, perfect contraries. . 
But Whig and Tory are in my mind the compleiest paradox in nature.?\* 


Here again is the use of another particular expression (such as 
that of ‘common salutations’ already mentioned) :— 


I one day took the freedom to tell his Majesty that the contempt he 
discovered towards Europe and the rest of the world did not seem answer- 
able to those excellent qualities of mind that he was master of.?'* 
BROBDINGNAG. 


So was it happily celebrated with a success answerable to the glory of 
the undertaking.?"® CARLETON. 


And at a different part further on: ‘And answerable to that 
his first zeal was his vigour all along.’”° Lastly, at the end of the 
‘Voyage to Laputa,’ which, in the account cf the ‘Academy 
of Lagado,’ based on Rabelais’ story of the courtiers of ‘ La Reine 
Quinte,’ *' supplies another plagiarism, Gulliver says :— 

On the 16th of April we put in at the Downs. I landed next morning 


and saw once more my native country after an absence of five years and 
six months complete.?*? 


But almost the concluding passage of the ‘Memoirs’ runs in a 
similar exact strain :— 


In ten days’ sail we reached Dover. Here I landed on the last day of 


March 1718, having not till then seen or touched English shore from the 
beginning of May 1705.?* 


I do not submit this list of parallelisms as being in any way 
conclusive ; but I think the few instances mentioned tend to shew 
that when inditing the adventures of Captain Carleton the writer 


216 Swift's allusions to Whigs and Tories.—In addition to this passage, see the follow- 
ing similar expressions which occur in other pieces of Swift: Works, viii. ‘Sentiments ’ 
[general deprecation of use of party terms] ; viii. ‘ Argument’ [condemnation of ‘ factious 
distinctions in politics ’] ; iii. ‘ Examiner,’ No. 43 [‘ the two fantastic names of Whig and 
Tory ’}; iv. ‘Conduct’ [‘ No reasonable man, whether Whig or Tory (since it is necessary 
to tse these foolish terms) ’]; vii. ‘Answer to Memorial’ [‘ were worrying one another 
upon points of Whig and Tory’); xvii. Letter to Sheridan, 24 June 1727 [* nobody shall 
be used the worse or the better for being called Whig or Tory’). 

27 Carl. 230. 8 xi, 155. 19 Carl. 96. 

21 xi, 215 [Note by Scott]. 222 xi. 267. 


23 Carl. 459. It may be noted that the expedition under Peterborough did no’ 
leave St. Helens till 4 June 1705. 


0 Carl. 146. 
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would seem to have had fresh in his mind the language used in 
those of Captain Gulliver. 


We now arrive at what is, I think, the most remarkableof all the 
undoubted works of Swift ; and, curiously enough, although in the 
proof it affords of the dean’s genuine handiwork and real politics this 
piece is of a value quite unique, yet among the whole range of his more 
finished compositions it is perhaps the one least noticed by biographers 
and critics. Lallude to a book of which the following is the title 
page: ‘ Memoirs of Captain John Creichton. Written by himself. 
Printed in the year 1731.’** There is no name of printer or pub- 
lisher nor place of issue; and obviously the work was not published 
at all, but privately printed and circulated among a limited number 
of subscribers.” It is a small 8vo. volume of 170 pages large print, 
and in the book at the British Museum, at the end of the inevitable 
address ‘ To the Reader,’ is an actual signature (in faint ink) ‘ Jonat. 
Swift ;’ hence it is clear that each copy must have been thus signed 
and vouched for. But whether owing to the unwonted absence of 
anonymity, or to being cramped in range of fiction, or because the 
work, being strongly Jacobite, was not intended for the public, 
true it is that in style it manifests few of the distinguishing 
characteristics of ‘Gulliver’s Travels’ or of Swift’s best prose 
compositions. Of course there is satire, and probably the nature 
of it is such as Swift much enjoyed, for it is almost wholly levelled 
at the profession to which Captain Creichton belonged; but for 
the exquisite ease, wit, and simplicity of the ‘ Travels’ we shall look 
in vain. Hence, although between the reminiscences of Creichton 
and Carleton, in point of substance and in food for ridicule, we 
shall find considerable similarity, yet between those of Gulliver and 
Carleton there is far more resemblance both in diction and style. 
Perhaps in these two last elaborate efforts of wit the dean had some- 
what exhausted his vein, and in consequence the adventures of 
Creichton have suffered. In his address ‘To the Reader’ Swift 
says :— 

The author of these Memoirs, Captain John Creichton, is still alive, 
and resides in the northern parts of this kingdom. He is a very honest 
and worthy man, but of the old stamp; and it is probable that some of 
his principles will not relish very well in the present disposition of the 
world. His Memoirs are therefore to be received like a posthumous 


work, and as containing facts which very few alive except himself can 
remember. 


224 Works, xii. 

23 As edited by Scott, the work is preceded by an anonymous ‘ Printer’s Advertise- 
ment,’ which must have been added by Faulkner in 1763, when he published the piece 
in vol. x. of his series of Swift’s writings. [In 1764 it was given by Bowyer in Hawkes- 
worth’s vol. vii. (4to), which is a reprint from Faulkner.] It may be doubted if the 
anecdote given in this ‘ Advert'sement ’ is founded on actual knowledge. 
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After stating that, with a view to relieve his wants, ‘ the author 
was persuaded by his friends to recollect and put in order’ his 
warlike doings, the writer 
desires to return his most humble thanks to his worthy subscribers, and 
hopes they will consider him no farther than as an honest, well-meaning 
man, who by his own personal courage and conduct was able to dis- 
tinguish himself, under many disadvantages, to a degree that few private 


lives have been attended with so many singular and extraordinary 
events. 


In the preliminary portion of the narrative, which throughout 
is in the first person, Creichton tells us that he was born in 
Donegal in 1648,”* and thus he must have been a contemporary of 
Carleton, who for the year of his nativity gives 1652. The veteran 
goes on to say that he was the eldest of the twenty children of 
Alexander Creichton, whose grandfather (of the house of Dumfries) 
came over from Scotland about the end of the sixteenth century. In 
1674 Creichton entered Athol’s horse guards in that country; and 
from that year till the revolution Scotland appears to have been the 
scene of a series of startling exploits against the covenanters, per- 
formed by the writer of the memoirs. But if the deeds of Carleton 
were of a type which only could have been rivalled by those of the 
famous Baron Munchausen, whereunto shall we compare those of 
Creichton ? and if Carleton’s stories were of the genus cock-and-bull, 
what shall we say of Creichton’s? For of all the wonderful military 
‘ business ’ ever put in print, this I think beats everything. Appar- 
ently the whole book, from beginning to end, jis a series of fabri- 
cations; and there being comparatively little of the intellectnal 
rraisemblance that pervades the adventures of Gulliver and Carleton, 
I do not think that Swift can reasonably be accused of rating too 
highly the intelligence of his intended Jacobite readers.” Surely 
they must have been principally of the nature of that Irish prelate 
who said it was difficult to believe all that was stated in ‘ Gulliver’s 
Travels.’ Perhaps the best piece of adventure in the Creichton 
narrative is the combat of Air’s Moss, where the hero is placed in 
command of the royal troops [the real man being Captain Bruce 
of Earlshall]. During the fight, by a terrific backstroke, he cuts 
the rebel leader’s head clean off, and after routing the enemy 
pursues and engages twelve of them singlehanded. Having killed 
one, he is himself run through ‘ the small of the back’; he then 
slays two more, but is again desperately wounded, and finally left 


26 Works, xii. 17. 

#27 At the very outset of his narrative Swift, as it were, leads trumps. Thus (at 
page 13) he makes Creichton say that his cousin, a physician, ‘ proved so famous in 
his profession that he was sent by her late Majesty Queen Anne to cure the king of 
Portugal ’ of a certain disease; but when he arrived at Lisbon . . . the Portuguese 
council and physicians dissuaded that king from trusting his person with a foreigner. 

VOL. VI.— NO. XXI. 7 L 
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for dead. However, he soon revives, resumes command of his 
detachment, and marches ‘ sixteen long miles to Lanark,’ where, 
after being cordially received by the general, he takes a hearty 
glass and then has his wounds dressed.”* At another time we are 
told that ‘ having drank hard one night’ he dreamt that a noted 
rebel, one Steele, was in a certain farmhouse in Clydesdale, and going 
there next day with a party of dragoons actually found and captured 
him.” The whole work consists of similar undisguised satire on the 
military profession, flavoured with keen Jacobite sympathies and 
marked by intense animosity against the presbyterians. No wonder 
then that Swift himself never published the work; and what pos- 
sible motive Faulkner and his other professed friends can have had 
in so doing eighteen years after his death it is difficult to conjecture. 

Like as in the case of Gulliver, I now propose to compare with the 
adventures of Carleton those of Creichton. We shall then have had 
before us the chronicles of three distinguished captains, all written 
apparently between 1726 and 1730. Following in a notable manner 
the Gulliver and Carleton narratives, the Creichton one not only 
commences with an address ‘ To the Reader ’ in the third person, in 
which the subject of the work is also styled ‘the author,’ but the 
simple, truthful nature of the text is again carefully dilated on. 
Thus in the Creichton story Swift says :— 


I am confident that he has not inserted one passage or circumstance 
which he did not know, or from the best intelligence he could get, believe 
to be true. These memoirs are therefore offered to the world in their 
native simplicity.... Besides the great simplicity in the style and manner 
of the author it is a very valuable circumstance that his plain relation 
corrects many mistaken passages in other historians, which have too long 
passed for truths.?%° 


But the designation of Creichton as the ‘ author ’ and the wording 
of the title-page ‘ written by himself’ are facts especially noteworthy, 
since we know for certain this so-called author was not the real 
writer ; hence very probably precisely the same fact applies to the 
case of the Carleton narrative. In both works two of the principal 
features are the satire against military deeds and habits and the 
prodigious warlike anecdotes. In this connexion it may be noted 
that each has a story of a man’s head cut off by a back-stroke of 
a Scotch dragoon.”! Between the military careers of the two heroes 


28 Works, xii. 47-53. 229 Works, xii. 55-56. 

230 At the end of this address Swift says:—‘I know not any memoirs that more 
resemble those of Philip de Comines (which have received so universal approbation) 
than those of Captain Creichton, which are told in a manner equally natural and with 
equal appearance of truth.’ Apparently this is a sneer at a passage in Temple’s second 
essay on ‘ Ancient and Modern Learning,’ wherein, after alluding to the memoirs of 
Philip de Comines, Temple says that he ‘is valued . . . for his great truth of Relation 
and Simvlicicy of Style.’ [Temple’s Works (1720), i. 298.] 

"281 Carl. 127; Works, xii. 47. 
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there are also several points of resemblance. Each enters the army 
in 1674 as a gentleman-volunteer in a troop of horse guards; and 
of each, at one time or another, Claverhouse (afterwards Dundee) 
is a comrade.” For brave exploits in Fenwick’s foot, Carleton is 
made lieutenant in a new raised regiment of infantry; and for 
daring actions in Athol’s guards, Creichton gains the same promo- 
tion in a new-raised corps of dragoons ; ** whilst it is in the rank 
of captain that each terminates his active career. The month of 
June 1689 finds them both in Scotland (near Strathspey), in the 
army collected by General Mackay to encounter Dundee—the one 
in Leslie’s foot, the other in Levingstone’s dragoons; and if 
Creichton had only deserted to Dundee as (when arrested) he had 
fully intended, what a combat of Titans had we witnessed ! ™ 
In both works, whilst their general politics are identical, much 
interest is manifested in religious matters, and indecent stories 
are told of ministers of religion ; in the one case the attack being 
made on Irish Roman catholic priests, and in the other on Scottish 
presbyterian divines.*» Besides biographical fiction each book con- 
tains personal libel“ and historical falsehood,*” whilst each cone 
cludes with an invocation to God as to the author’s truth and 
uprightness.** 

I am at present, says Creichton, in the 83rd year of my age [if alive 
Carleton was in his 78th or 79th). . . still hated by those people who affirm 
the old Covenanters to have been unjustly dealt with . . . and my comfort is 
that I can appeal from their unjust tribunal to the mercy of God; before 


whom by the course of nature I must soon appear, who knows the integrity 
of my heart.?* 


Finally, though the figure-head of each story was a real per- 
sonage,“° and certainly may have supplied the necessary rough 
notes or oral accounts of a fraction of the scenes depicted, thereby 
affording foundation and pretext for the desired superstructure 
of fiction, yet, in the case of each hero, a somewhat close research 


733 Dunmore’s, afterwards Levingstone’s. Carl. 25; xii. 25-27. 

4 Carl. 25-30; xii. 75-82. See also Mackay’s Life of General Mackay, 28-33 ; 
and the Leven and Melville Papers, 49, 150, 180-2-3-4, and 216. Levingstone’s 
Dragoons became afterwards the 2nd, or Scots Greys. 

73 Carl. 186-192; xii. 19-20, 29. : 

*% For that in the Creichton Memoirs see Works, xii. 35 [against the Duke of Mon- 
mouth]; 68 [against Lord Churchill]; 75 [against Sir Thomas Levingstone, after- 
wards Lord Teviot] ; 77 [against Lieutenant-General Douglas]; and 85 [against Lord 
Melville}. 

237 For that in the Creichton Memoirs see especially, besides the narrative in 
general, xii. 30 [Drumclog]; 34-8 [Bothwell Bridge] ; 47 [Air’s Moss]; 82-3 [Killie- 
crankie}. 

238 For that in the Carleton Memoirs see Latin invocation already quoted. 

239 Works, xii. 93. 

2 Works, xii. 60 [note]. The genuine Creichton was merely a cruel henchman of 
Claverhouse. ; 
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made to discover his exact family identity has been hitherto com- 
pletely baffled. 

That Swift was acquainted with some of the Dublin or Irish 
Carletons, all of whom appear to have been descendants of the main 
line, is extremely probable ;™' for, apart from proximity of residence, 
the elder branch of his house and the Carletons of Fermanagh 
were cousins of the same people, namely those very Creichtons of 
whom Captain John claimed to be a scion! And if Captain George 
was really (as is not incredible) a member of the Oxfordshire 
branch, he almost surely would be known to one or other of his 
numerous kinsmen in Ireland, where after 1713 (as already stated) 
he must principally have lived.* By this means he may readily 
have obtained a sympathetic acquaintance with Swift; or an in- 
troduction may have been effected through the medium of the 
Creichtons,* who by no fewer than three marriages were connected 
with the Swifts, and by two others, with the above-named Carle- 
tons ;** or lastly, independently of any claims of kinship, he may 


*"" Some of them, perhaps, through the Vanhomrighs. See note 68. 

*42 In this connexion, Lord Eliot’s statement about Carleton’s ancestry [see note 26| 
is of some importance. 

78 From a letter written by Swift to Mr. Worrall, dated Market Hill (Armagh), 
Jan. 13, 1728-9, it would appear that Captain John Creichton was then living in 
Chapel Street, Dublin. Since it is probable thai Captain George Carleton was also a 
resident of Dublin, it is not unlikely that the two veterans were acquainted with each 
other. By means of documents in the Dublin record office, I have endeavoured to 
identify this John Creichton; but at the time (independently of the rather strong 
likelihood that the family details concerning him given by Swift are not strictly 
accurate), there were so many John Creichtons in Ireland, that as yet my efforts 
have been ineffectual. (The name appears to have been spelt indifferently, Creichton, 
Creighton, or Crichton. The family of the present earl of Erne are their descendants.] 

*"" The connexion of the Carletons, Creichtons, and Swifts.—George Carleton of 
Market Hill Fermanagh (son of Christopher, of the same place, who was kinsman of 
Christopher of Dublin [see note 68], and commissioner of the revenue), married Catherine, 
daughter of the hon. John Creichton (of Aughlane, Fermanagh), whose father, William, 
1st earl of Dumfries [in the Memoirs Captain John’s family is expressly stated to be 
that of the Dumfries Creichtons}; eldest brother, William, 2nd earl; and sister, Lady 
Mary ; had married respectively Ursula, widow of Sir Robert Swift, of Rotherham, 
Yorkshire [b. 1568, d. 1625]; Penelope, their daughter; and Barnham, their son 
{afterwards Lord Carlingford, d. 1634]. Now Dean Swift belonged to a younger branch 
of this family, and his father had left England, probably about 1660 [et. 18), in order 
to study and practise law in Ireland. His grandfather had held a living in Hereford- 
shire, and died there in 1658. Moreover, George Carleton’s son Christopher married 
Henrietta Maria, daughter of a Colonel John Creichton, of Fermanagh, who died 1738. 
In his will, however, dated Sept. 6, 1738, he is not mentioned with any military title, 
whilst four other daughters are alluded to, and possibly this was the Captain John of the 
Memoirs. Independently of these ties, the Carletons and Creichtons of Fermanagh were 
also connected through a third old Fermanagh family, viz. that of the Irvines (or Irwins), 
two of whom (aunt and nephew) had married a Carleton, and one (a niece of the 
same aunt, and daughter of Lieut.-Colonel Sir Gerard Irvine), a John Creichton of 
Crum Castle, Fermanagh, who died in 1715. Of this family of Irvines, four (real) 
members, viz. Gerard [above mentioned], his brother [Christopher], and the two sons 
of the latter [Christopher and James], are mentioned in the Creichton Memoirs; and 
Gerard is stated to be a ‘relation’ of Captain John’s father, Alexander Creichton. 
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easily have gone direct to a literary magnate so well known as the 
dean of St. Patrick’s.“° However this may have been, Captain 
Carleton, when more or less in a state of penury, no doubt found 
means to inform Swift that he possessed some rude jottings, or 
at all events some personal reminiscences of the war in Spain, 
which in order to relieve his distress he would be glad to sell. 
Thus his case would constitute a very parallel one to that of 
Captain Creichton, whose necessities, as we know, Swift did 
actually attempt to alleviate. Hence in 1726 when the dean 
came over to England he doubtless submitted Carleton’s notes 
to Peterborough and found him ready enough to purchase them. 
An arrangement would then have been made whereby, after under- 
going a process of intellectual cookery, they were to be treated 
as the groundwork for that sequel to Freind’s ‘ Account’ to publish 
which Peterborough must long have been awaiting the earliest 
safe opportunity. ‘To this theory a curious brief letter written 
by the latter to Swift shortly after his arrival in London lends 
some colour ;*° and the death of Lord Charlemont in July the 
same year probably removed the last important obstacle, for in the 
‘Memoirs’ that peer is grossly maligned. Afterwards, the death 
in April 1728 of Lieutenant-General Richard Gorges must have 
permitted the insertion of an incidental passage in connexion 
with that officer and his services at Alicant, calculated to satisfy 


a bitter grudge which evidently Swift himself had previously borne 
against Gorges and his wife.” That the work, in its essential 
or historical part, was inspired by Peterborough, and that he paid 
for the publication of the book, must, I venture to think, be accepted 
as moral certainties; for an expensive work of this nature 
is not given to the world without adequate motives, and in the 
production of such a narrative no other conceivable patron could 


‘Pub. Rec. Ireld., Wills. Records in Ulster’s office, Dublin. Monck Mason’s History 
of St. Patrick’s Cathedral, 225. Mr. Deane Swift’s Essay, 15, 38. Swift’s Works, i.5, 
App. 467. Collins’s Peerage (1812). Burke’s Peerage and Landed Gentry. New 
Peerage of England, Scotland, and Ireland, ii. (2nd edit. 1778)). 

*43 Possibly they became acquainted between 1700 and 1705. See notes 44, 98, 
and 105. 

246 Tt begins thus :—‘ Sr, One of yonr Irish heroes that from the extremity of our 
English land came to destroy the wicked brazen project desires to meet you on Monday 
next at Parson’s Green. If you are not engaged I will send my coach for you.’ He 
then goes on with a few lines about the dean’s approaching visit to Walpole, and 
ends, ‘ Your affectionate serv', Perernorow. Saturday evening.’ It is addressed in 
Peterborough’s handwriting ‘ For Doct Swift att his Lodgings in Berry Street,’ and 
is endorsed at the top in Swift's writing, ‘E. of Peterborow— 1726 in sum".’ As 
Swift’s interview with Walpole took place on April 27, this letter must have been 
written a few days previously. Scott (xvii. Letters] omits several particulars given 
above (which are copied from the original in the Swift Papers, Add. 4806 f. 221), and 
especially the initial ‘ Sr,’ thus making it appear as if only a portion of the letter were 
given. 


2" Respecting Charlemont and Gorges, see notes 103 (4), (5) and 115 (0), (c). 
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possibly have been interested.** Moreover, among the materials for 
its preparation supplied by Peterborough he must have included a 
* Memorial of the Expedition to Barcelona Anno 1705’ (with its 
accompanying diary), which was evidently prepared at the time by 
his confidential agent, Colonel John Richards (among whose papers 
the drafts are to be found),™° and also copies of his own letters to Lord 
Goldophin, the duke of Savoy, and Mr. Hill, the envoy at Turin,”° 
as well as the printed narrative of the ‘ Proceedings in the House 
of Lords in 1710-11’ ;**' for all these documents have evidently 
been drawn on and worked in by the writer of the ‘ Memoirs.’ *” 
Moreover Dr. Freind would doubtless lend such manuscripts of his 
own as might be of service, whilst of course his printed narrative 
could be (as it actually was) freely utilised. To Swift then 
would be entrusted the delicate literary task of engrafting on the 
rough notes furnished by George and Villar Carleton (aided possibly 
by similar ones from Thomas and Lancelot) a fictitious account of 
Peterborough’s doings in Spain ; the gaps being padded by extracts 
from the works of Temple, D’Aulnoy, Freind, and the gazettes of 
the times, assisted by the reminiscences or jottings of the doctor ; and 
the whole woven into the artless bond fide ‘Memoirs’ of a deserving, 
impoverished veteran.?* Into sucha‘ bite’ on the public the writer 


*48 Tn 1699, in connexion with his previous subornation of evidence at the attainder 
of Sir John Fenwick, this peer had inspired the by no means dissimilar Memoirs of 
Captain Matthew Smith, traducing the earl of Shrewsbury, which (according to Macky) 
were actually written by Dr. Davenant [Macky, 64; Luttrell, iv. 167, 591-5]. To pre- 
clude the idea that Peterborough himself could have written the Memoirs of Captain 
Carleton, it is only necessary to read his rambling verbose letters in the Godolphin 
MSS. and in the privately printed correspondence between himself and General 
Stanhope. 

24 Richards’ Papers, Stowe Coll. xxv. (No. 136). Compare many of the expressions 
in these two documents (‘ Memorial’ and ‘ Diary’) with very similar ones to be found 
in the Memoirs on pp. 51, 53, 54, 55, 56, 63, 64, 66, 67, 68, 69, 70, 72, 73, 74, 75, 76, 
and 81. As regards Richards see notes 103 (6), 104, and 115 (d). 

230 See Godolphin Papers Add. 28056 f. 309. (Copy with no signature, but 
clearly from Peterborough), f. 329, f. 353, f. 355, f. 392; Add. 28057 f. 25 (copy with 
no date or signature, but clearly from Peterborough), f. 91, f. 93, f. 105, f. 150, f. 190, 
f. 247, f. 251, £. 282, f. 296, f. 324. 

*! Boyer [Annals] ix. App. 108 et seq. 

*52 Compare especially Add. 28057 f. 25 [‘ for so vain and mad an attempt’) with 
Carl. 59 [‘on the other hand our own officers,’ &c.] ; Add. 28057 f. 91 [*I had in 
Valentia but 1,400 foot,’ &c.] with Carl. 90 [‘ Though the citizens,’ &c.] and ‘ Pro- 
ceedings’ in Boyer ix. App. 112 [* That the E. of P. may acquaint the House of what he 
knows of the E. of G.’s proceedings,’ &c.] with Carl. 104 (‘In regard to another 
general it may merit notice,’ &c.] 

*83 The intimacy between Peterborough, Freind and Swift.—Between Peterborough 
and Swift on the one hand, -=¢ between Freind and Swift on the other there was an 
independent bond of px d social intimacy ; and the fact of Freind having 
acted as the confidentia: amauuensis of Peterborough in 1707 would appear to make 
the triple connexion complete. During the last years of Queen Anne this mutual com- 
panionship was of a marked nature, and perhaps a summary of its recorded details, 
shewing also incidentally the interest taken by Swift in the Spanish war, may not 
in this place be inexpedient. Works, xv. Letters to King of 22 Jan. and 6 Feb. 
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of the ‘ Bickerstaff Predictions,’ the ‘ Sacramental Test,’ the ‘ Journey 
to Paris,’ ‘ Hamilton’s Bawn,’ the ‘ Memoirs of Captain Creichton,’ 
and many other similar efforts would willingly throw himself; and 
it is not easy to believe that by the dishonesty of the whole proceeding 
such men as Peterborough and Swift would ever have been deterred. 
ArtHur PARNELL. 


1707-8 [relating to action against Peterborough by the Godolphin cabinet with refer- 
ence to his conduct in Spain, and evidently sympathising with him]; Works, ii. 
‘ Journal’ 15 Oct. 1710 {after dinner with Harley, P. came in. ‘We renewed our ac- 
quaintance and he grew mightily fond of me’); 21 Oct. 1710 [again meets P. at 
Harley’s}; 11 Nov. 1710 [dines with St. John and among guests is Freind who (says 
Swift) ‘ writ Lord Peterborow’s actions in Spain’); 23 Nov. 1710 [sups at P.’s with 
Freind and affectionately says regarding P., ‘It is the ramblingest lying rogue on 
earth’}; 7 Dec. 1710 [dines at St. John’s with Freind] ; 25 Dec. 1710 [says P. had two 
months before predicted the recent allied defeat in Spain, and pleasantly adds, ‘ An 
ill tongue may do much’|; 29 Dec. 1710 [dines at St. John’s with P. who is going to 
Vienna, and ‘has promised to make me write to him’): xv. Letter to King, 30 Dec 
1710 [wishes P. were again going to Spain); ii. ‘ Journal,’ 2 Jan. 1710-11 (converses 
with P. in a barber’s shop about Spain]; 3 Jan. 1710-11 [dines with P. at the Globe. 
‘We are to be mighty constant correspondents’|; xv. Letter to P. 19 Jan. 1710-11 
[highly eulogistic. Wishes he could see P. ‘conquering’ Spain over again); ii. 
‘ Journal,’ 5 March 1710-11 [dines with Freind] ; 27 March 1711 [spends evening with 
Freind] ; 20 April 1711 [receives letter from P. who hopes Swift will get a bishopric 
or deanery. Dines with Freind]; xv. Letter, 4 May 1711 [writes to P.}; ii. ‘ Journal,’ 
9 May 1711 [goes with Freind to visit Atterbury]; 20 June 1711 [hears from P. who 
is on his way home, and proposes to take Swift as his chaplain and secretary]; 2 and 8 
July 1711 [dines with Freind]; 3 July 1711 [visits P. who has arrived, and entreats 
him to obtain a pension for the courtesan Mary Manley, on account of her New 
Atalantis (see note 110) ]; xv. Letter to King, 12 July 1711 [says regarding P. 
‘he will engage to convince me that Spain is yet to be had,’ but thinks him ‘some- 
thing restless and capricious’): ii. ‘ Journal,’ 20 July 1711 [had been again with P. 
‘who is going another ramble’]; 29 July 1711 [he and P. dine with St. John}; 18 
Oct. 1711 [P. is again abroad, and is going to Italy. ‘He has abundance of excellent 
qualities, and we love one another mightily ’]; Jan. 16, 1711-12 [dines with Freind] ; 
iii. ‘ Journal,’ 8 March 1711-12 [recommends Freind to St. John for post of physician- 
general to the troops in Ireland]; 20 March 1711-12 [recommends him to Ormond 
for the same. In June 1713 Freind was appointed to this office (Pub. Rec. Ireld., 
Brit. Dep. Corr. i. f. 287). In July 1728, when he died (which must have been not 
long before the appearance of the Carleton Memoirs), he was physician to Queen 
Caroline, and so high in favour at court that he was actually buried in Westminster 
Abbey !]; 10 Jan. 1712-13 [whilst dining with Oxford, P. who has just arrived from 
Italy, comes in. ‘As soon as he saw me he left the duke of Ormond and other lords 
and ran and kissed me before he spoke to them, but chid me terribly for not writing 
to him. . . . I love the hangdog dearly’}; 13 March 1712-13 [tells Miss Johnson 
that P. has brought over ‘ an Italian lady ’]; 28 March 1713 ‘dines with P. at Oxford’s] ; 
7 April 1713 [says that in the House of Lords P. attacked Marlborough (then absent 
from England)}; 5 March 1713-14 [receives a letter from P. in Sicily}; xvi. Letter 
of 18 May 1714 [writes to P. referring to his having received the governorship of 
Minorca}. Between 1727 and 1735 (when Peterborough died) Swift’s correspondence 
shows that, chiefly through the medium of their mutual friend Pope, repeated affec- 
tionate inquiries passed between himself and P. { Works, xvii. 6 March 1728-9, 29 Aug. 
1729; xviii. 1732 (Swift to P. n.d.); 16 Feb. 1732-3, 6 Jan. 1733-4, 19 Dec. 1734, 
November 1735}. In the Forst. Coll. at South Kens. Mus. are some interesting manu- 
scripts regarding P.’s latter end, showing that he died a Christian, and that immediately 


afterwards his widow burnt his collection of papers, which evidently would not bear 
publicity. 








Notes and Documents 


Tapacdoeds 


Aut historians, who have studied the question of the Slavising of 
Greece, have been puzzled by an iambic line which went from mouth 
to mouth in the days of the Purple-born Constantine and passed for 
a smart hit. The verse was composed by Euphémios, a well-known 
grammarian, or, as we would now say, philologist, on a Peloponne- 
sian gentleman named Nikétas, who was fond of talking about his 
noble birth. It is preserved in the treatise ‘On the themes of the 
Empire of the Romaioi’ by the Emperor Constantine VII (ed. Bonn, 
iii. 54) :-— 


yapaccoecis bie EoD aBwpern. 


The various guesses which have been made to explain the first 
word (not to speak of ‘ emendations ’) are far-fetched or phonetically 


unsound. But the solution is really surprisingly simple. The 
adjective is coined from the Slavonic proper name, Gorazd. The 
successor of the Slavonic apostle, Methodios, in his Pannonian 
archbishopric, was a Moravian Slave, named Gorazd, of whom we 
may read about in Dudik (Allgemeine Geschichte Mihrens) ; and the 
name which was in use among the Slaves in Moravia may well have 
been in use among the Slaves in Greece. Thus Euphémios meant 
that the vain Peloponnesian had the face of a Slavonic Gorazd (or 
Garazd), just as one might talk of ‘ the fiz of a high-Dutch Hans.’ 
J. B. Bury. 


THE GRAMMAR SCHOOLS AT OXFORD, A.D. 1521. 


Tus extract from patent roll 14 Edward II, part ii. m 11, is a 
license to Nicholas de Tyngewick to grant in mortmain to the 
university of Oxford two messuages in Oxford for the perpetual 
endowment of two masters in arts to superintend the grammar 
schools. It is an early anticipation of the system of professorial 
endowments which began to be adopted at the end of the fifteenth 
century. It further illustrates the enactments of the university 
regarding the payment of these superintendents, and explains the 
words quatuor marcas de redditibus universitatis ad illum actum 
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specialiter deputatis.! The donor was physician to Edward I in 
1306,? and appears in 1325 as Med. Doctor, Bach. 8. Theol., and one 
of the two magistri extranei of Balliol College.* A. G. Lirre. 


Pro magistro Nicholao de Tyngewyk. Rex omnibus ad quos, ete, 
salutem. Licet de communi consilio, etc, per finem tamen quem Magister 
Nicholaus de Tyngewyk clericus fecit nobiscum, concessimus et licenciam 
dedimus pro nobis et heredibus nostris, quantum in nobis est, quod ipse 
duo mesuagia cum pertinenciis in Oxon’ dare possit et assignare Cancel- 
lario et Magistris Universitatis Oxon’, habenda et tenenda eisdem Can- 
cellario et Magistris et successoribus suis Cancellariis et Magistris 
universitatis predicte, ad inveniendum duos Magistros in arte dialectica 
regentes ad scolas gramaticales ibidem pro defectu puerorum in gramatica 
studencium supervidendas imperpetuum. Et eisdem Cancellario et 
Magistris, quod ipsi predicta mesuagia cum pertinenciis a prefato Nicho- 
lao recipere possint et tenere sibi et successoribus suis imperpetuum, sicut 
predictum est tenore presencium, similiter licenciam dedimus specialem. 
Nolentes quod predictus Nicholaus vel heredes sui aut predicti Cancel- 
larius et Magistri seu successores sui racione statuti predicti per nos vel 
heredes nostros inde occasionentur, molestentur in aliquo, seu graventur ; 
salvis tamen Capitalibus dominis feodi illius serviciis inde debitis et con- 
suetis. In cujus, etc. Teste Rege apud Westmonasterium, x die Maii— 
per finem x solidorum. 


THE BLACK DEATH IN LANCASHIRE. 


Supplementary note. 


My attention has been drawn to several mistakes in connexion with 
the document on ‘The Black Death in Lancashire,’ printed in the 
EneuisH Historica Review, July 1890. (1) As to Willelmus del 
Preesse (p. 525 and note 2), I am indebted to Mr. John Lewis, of 
Bolton-le-Moors, for the information that there is a Weeton-with- 
Preese near Kirkham-in-the-Fylde, and a Preesall-with-Hackinsall, 
north of the Wyre, both in Amounderness Hundred. Colonel 
Fishwick, of Rochdale, writes identifying the juror with William del 
Prees, of the manor of Prees, in Kirkham parish, who died between 
1350-1356 (see ‘ History of Kirkham,’ Chetham Society). (2) The 
explanation of the total (given at the end of the document, p. 530), 
‘ xlviij" x*,’ which puzzled me, has been supplied by Mr. R. L. 
Poole. It is got by adding up the sums specially allowed by the 
jurors, and omitting all the rest. It will thus be seen that the 
jurors did not reduce, but simply ignored, many of the claims of 
the archdeacon (e.g. the claims for the administration of goods 
of persons dying intestate).‘ 
A. G. Lirrie. 


' Mun, Acad. 439, 440. * Rymer’s Fed. vol. i. pp. 999, 1000. 

3 Hist. MSS. Comm. Report IV, p. 442. 

‘ Mr. Poole has also pointed out another error on p. 525, line 23; ‘ 34l.’, should be 
‘241.’ (see p. 526, line 12). 
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THE WILL OF THOMASO GIUNTI. 


Proressor Pietro Paoletti has kindly drawn my attention to the 
will of Thomaso Giunti, at one time head of the Venetian branch 
of the great printing and bookselling family the Giunti, who 
carried on business in Florence, Venice, and Lyons. 

I have transcribed the holograph will in full. It is preserved 
in the archivio di stato at the Frari, Venice, among the testamenti of 
Angelo de Canali; busta 210, No. 527, and in the protocolli of the 
same notary, leaf 156, verso. The will is dated 27 July 1564, and 
there is a codicil added on 16 April 1566, when the testator was 
illin bed. From the endorsement of the will and codicil we learn 
that Thomaso Giunti was dead by the last day of April 1566. 

The will is interesting and valuable from several points of view. 
Besides giving us a glimpse of the family life of the Giunti in 
Venice, and a pleasant impression of Messer Thomaso’s charac- 
ter, it supplies valuable information as to the pedigree of the 
family—here always styled Giunti, not Giunta or Junta—and also 
throws light upon the business affairs of their Venetian branch. 

Lucantonio Giunti, founder of the Venetian house, left Florence, 
his native city, and settled in Venice in the year 1477. He brought 
with him his wife, Francesca da Ceperello. By her he had two 
sons and at least three daughters. Lucantonio died on 3 April 
1538, and left his business to his sons Thomaso, the author of this 
will, and Gian Maria. Francesca, after her husband’s death, 
returned to her native Florence, and died there on 3 August 15389. 

Thomaso and Gian Maria traded under the firm, heredi di 
luchantonio Giunti. In May 1553 the firm suffered bankruptcy, 
owing to an attack made upon their credit by Messer Zuan di 
Priuli. The debts amounted to about 100,000 ducats. But Messer 
Thomaso declares with pride that the creditors were satisfied in 
full, havemo poi integralmente satisfatti, con lo ajuto di Dio, ad ducato 
per ducato, in danari contadi. Another misfortune befell the Giunti 
on 4 Noy. 1557, when their printing house was burned. In spite of 
these reverses, however, the firm at the time of Thomaso’s death 
was in a flourishing condition, as is proved by the extensive proper- 
ties which Messer Thomaso was able to devise to his wife and 
daughters. 

Thomaso Giunti died in April 1566. He had no children by 
his wife, Francesca di Nicolo degli Alberti, and he named as his 
heir and successor in the business his nephew Lucantonio Giunti, 
son of his brother, Gian Maria. I have prefixed a table of that part 
of the Giunti pedigree which can be constructed from Messer 
‘Thomaso’s will. Horatio I’. Brown. 
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THOMASO (?) 5 
(Florentine branch) | (Venetian branch) 
| 
Bernardo Lucantonio= Francesca da Ceperello, 
\ b. 1457; d.| d.3 Aug. 1539 
3 Apr. 1538 





Thomaso=Francesca Gian Lucrezia=Bartolo daughter=Griffi daughter = Nicolozzi 
6.6 March,| di Nicolo Maria= dal Pozzo 
1494; d.| degli 
| Apr. 1566 | Alberti | 


| Suor Modesta, Franceschina, Lucantonio Camillo, Giuliano Griffi Lionardo Filippo 
| nat. 6.1525 nat.,b.1552 =Bianca nat. 


| | 
Filippo Jacopo 


Al nome di Dio a di 27. luglio 1564 ; In Venetia. 


Considerando io Thomaso Giunti figlio del quondam Messer luchantonio 
Giunti da fiorenza, nessuna cosa in questo Mondo esser piu certa della 
Morte ; ne piu incerta del hora di quella et non volendo lassar le cose mie 
indisposte, ritrovandomi per la gratia di Dio sano del Corpo et della mente, 
ho fatto questo mio Testamento scripto de mia mano, il quale voglio che 
sia exequito doppo la morte mia, dalli infrascripti mio herede, et comissarii, 
annullando ogni altro Testamento fatto da mi fino al giorno presente, 
in caso se ritrovasse. Dechiarando etiam ad perpetuam memoriam, la 
qual potria un giorno servire a qualche effetto alli miei posteri, che io 
son nato in questa citta di Venetia a di 6 Marzo 1494. secondo che ho 
trovato scripto de man de mio padre. Et il detto Messer Luchantonio 
mio padre, naque in fiorenza l’anno 1457. secondo che ho trovato seripto 
per sue memorie, et dipoi venne ad habitare in questa citta de Venetia, 
l’anno 1477. dove ha sempre tenuto casa et negocii, de libraria et stam- 
paria, et finalmente qui morse a di 3 Aprile 1588. Et Madonna Francescha 
da Cepperello da fiorenza mia madre doppo habitata longamente in questa 
citta con detto mio padre volse andar a morir in fiorenza, dove morse a di 
3 Agosto 1530. 

Primo al cmnipotente Dio creator mio, dono et racomando lanima 
mia, pregando sua divina Maesta vogli haver misericordia di quella, et 
voglio doppo la morte mia, esser sepulto nella nostra Archa posta nella 
giesia de San Zuanepolo, con quella mediocre spesa, parera allo infrascripto 
messer Gioan Maria Giunti mio fradello. _ Et sia dato al detto Monasterio 
de San Zuanepolo per le mie exequie ducati Tre L 6 s. 4 per ducato. Et 
alla mia Schola de San Marco di Battudi per el mio Sepellire ducati sie. 
Et alli fradelli della ditta Schola che acompagneranno el mio corpo alla 
sepoltura soldi otto per chadaun fradello. Et al hospedal de San Zuanepolo 
Ducati diese. Et a quello delli Incurabili ducati Diese. Et a quello 
della Piet’ ducati Diese. Et alle Convertide ducati Diese. Et al 
Monasterio de Santa Maria de l’oration in Malamocco ducati Diese. Et 
per maridar Donzelle numero vinti de bona vita et fama ducati quatro 
cento dico ducati 400, a ducati vinti per chadauna donzella in spacio di 
anni Diece continui, ogni anno Doi Donzelle, a eletion del ditto Messer 


5 See Testamenti Cavaneis, No. 551. 
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Gioan Maria, et mancando lui, sia a eletion de luchantonio suo fiolo et de 


soi heredi. 


Et del Resto delle helemosine da farse, et del far dir Messe 


al tempo della mia sepoltura o da poi rimetto il tutto, nel detto Messer 
Gioan Maria et luchantonio, aggravando la conscientia de luno et de 
laltro a non mancare in queste helemosine, et in ogni altra cosa, che io or- 
dinero in questo mio Testamento, che sia tutto exequito. 

Le sustantie quali ne ha lasciate el detto Messer luchantonio nostro 
padre, et quelle che dipoi ne ha concesse el nostro Signor Dio a noi due 
fratelli Thomaso et Gioan Maria, son sempre state et sono etiam al pre- 
sente unite, et in fraterna, et niente diviso tra noi. Macredo ben che avanti 
che io mora saro forzato divider la mia facculta dal ditto mio fradello, 
causato non gia da lui, ma per causa de sua Moier, il che seguendo cognosco 
che sara con pocho utile de casa nostra, ma per voler vivere in pace questo 
pocho tempo che mi resta son forzato a far cosi et Dio perdoni a chi ne da 
causa. Le quali sustantie cosi unite, et in fraterna, consistano parte in 
Possessioni con sue fabriche, poste in questo Dominio Viniziano, sotto la 
Podestaria della Motta, che sono da campi cento ottanta incirea, alla 
misura granda, della Motta, et piu o manco, quel che saranno al tempo 


della morte 


mia. Et una volta in Rialto segnata n° 29 posta sopra la 


drapparia nel 2° soler, che guarda verso li naranzeri. Et parte in la 
nostra mercanzia de libri a stampa, et nel exercitio de stamparia, et in 
altre cose, et in Debitori diversi da rescuotere. Et in masserizie della 
casa, et in ornamenti delle nostre due consorti, De zoie, De oro, De vesti- 
menti, et de altre cose per loro uso, et altre zoie nostre che havemo 
per mercanzia, et Argenti per uso de casa, delle quali tutte cose ne ha 
notizia bastante, el detto mio fradello. Et havemo anchora un cavedal 
de Ducati Doi Milla incirea, et pid li utili seguiti et che seguiranno alla 
giornata in una Bottega de Zambelotti, sciamiti e ormesini et altre merze 
posta in Spiciaria al segnal dei 3 Re, in compagnia de Messer Bene- 
detto di Pichi et Messer Zuan piero Mazoleni, administrata da Tlhomaso 
Tascha. Et in altre diverse cose, benche qui non sene faccia spezial 
menzione, come sa el ditto mio fradello et appariscie per li nostri libri 


et scripture. 


Item voglio che siano pagati tutti li miei creditori, che realmente si 
troveranno dover haver da mi, al tempo della mia morte, tanto sotto il 
nome de heredi di luchantonio Giunti, sotto il qual nome havemo 
negociato, et al presente negociemo le cose dependenti dalla nostra 
stamperia, quanto sotto li nomi di Thomaso et Gioan Maria Giunti, 
Denotando che tutti li nostri creditori che restorno haver da noi, al tempo 
del nostro fallimento, per li negocii de Rialto, sono stati pagati tutti. I 
qual fallimento fu causato, non gid da nostra mala intenzione, ne da 
mancamento di nostra facculta, ma da una subita et inexpectata sovenzione, 
levata contra de Noi da Messer Zuan di Priuli fo de Messer Michiel, et 
fu a di 24 Maggio 1553. La qual publicata ne levo subito el credito, 
si che non fu rimedio a resistere, ne trovar danari per potersi aiutar col 


nostro. Et 


detti creditori sotto nome di Thomaso e Gioan Maria Giunti 


ascendevano alla summa de ducati Cento Millia incirca, quali havemo di 
poi integralmente satisfatti con lo aiuto di Dio, ad ducato per ducato, in 
danari contadi, in quelli termini che al hora da essi creditori, per loro 


gratia, ne furno concessi. 


Non obstante etiam l’altra desgrazia che dipoi 
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ne successe, adi 4. Novembre 1557, per lo incendio della nostra stamperia, 
quale ne fu de gravissiiao danno, et disturbo tanto per la perdita et disor- 
dine della stamperia, quanto per lo affanno della mente, vedendoci cosi 
percossi da adversa fortuna. Ma dipoi aiutato da Dio, siamo andati 
quella restaurando per giornata, talehe hoggi la havemo redutta in assai 
bon termine. 

Quanto alla mia carissima consorte Madonna Francescha di Nicolo 
degli Alberti da fiorenza, con la quale contrassi matrimonio in fiorenza a 
di 8 Marzo 1528 a uso de fiorenza, et 1529 corre (sic) al uso de Venetia, 
voglio et ordino che sopravivendo doppo me, gli sia pagata la sua Dote 
integralmente in danari contadi, la quale fu de fiorini Mille quatrocento 
di suggello, moneta de fiorenza, quali me furono promessi in Dote da 
Antonio e Alberto degli Alberti suoi fratelli parte in contadi et Donora, 
et parte in crediti de Monete, et parte in certi termini, li quali fiorini 
Mille quatrocento di suggello, tali quali sono, vogliono che siano pagati 
con scudi settecento doro inoro in danari contanti, havendo havuta in- 
formatione che tanto se possono valutare ditti fiorini 1400. de suggello. 
1; perche aconto de ditti fiorini 1400. oltre le partide ricevute per tal conto, 
me doveva vegnir nelle mani scudi quatro cento da lire sette per sceudo 
de moneta da fiorenza, per retratto de un Podere posto a Empoli nel 
Dominio fiorentino, acquistato col brazo della justitia, come beni delli 
detti soi fradelli, obligati a questa Dote, venduta in Fiorenza, come di tal 
vendita appar nelli Atti de Ser Donato quondam Ser Antonio parenti, 
insieme con Ser Matteo da Barga, ambedui Notarii fiorentini, sotto di 23 
Zugno 1557, I quali danari non ho dipoi potuti rescuotere, perche sul fare 
il pagamento furono notificati, et sequestrati et rescossi per Messer 
Antonio de Nobili Thesoriere generale del Duca di Fiorenza, et rete- 
enude, come disse, aconto de nostre Gravezze et impositioni de Sua 
Kecelenza contro de noi Thomago et Giovanni Maria. Perd quando mai 
si recuperassino per mani della ditta mia consorte, haveranno a andare, 
in diminuzione delli ditti scudi 700 doro. Ma non gli recuperando, 
non voglio per questo che lei sia obligata a domandarli al Duca, piu 
che la vogli, ma che gli siano pagati ditti 7 700—doro in oro, dapoi 
la morte mia liberamente et senza alcuna contraditione, ad ogni suo 
beneplacito, essendo maxime stati retegnudi per causa de nostre gravezze. 
Et se dipoi in aleun tempo se recuperasseno vengino nel mio Residuo. 
Et volendo la ditta mia consorte, lasciare detti 7 700—doro nelle mani 
del sotto scripto mio herede, sicome io la exorto a lasciarli, gli sia pagato 
per lo usufrutto, a ragione di sei per cento al anno mentre che staranno 
detti danari in loro mani. 

Item volendo io provedere al vivere della prefata mia consorte accioche 
sopravivendo doppo me, la non patischa, lascio che ella sia usufructuaria 
mentre che ella vivera di tutta la mia parte delle Possessioni et Terre con 
sue fabriche de qualunche sorte, poste sotto la Podestaria della Motta, o 
altra Podestaria a mi per qualsivoglia modo o raggione spectanti, o che 
spectar potessino, possendo quelle affitar e desfittar, o dare alla Parte, 
liberamente, a chiet come a lei parera et piacera, et delle intrade di quelle 
servirse per sustentamento del viver suo, con la sua famiglia, et altri 
suoi bisogni. Et dapoi la morte sua, retornino tutte in Luchantonio mio 
nepote, fiolo del ditto Messer Gio: Maria, Reservando perd sempre et in 
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ogni caso la hippotecca speciale delle ditte mie Possessioni con sue 
fabriche, per el maridar de franceschina, mia fiola naturale, come de sotto 
dechiariro, con questa tamen dechiaratione che se per caso per el maridar 
della ditta franceschina, o per qualunche altra causa, che evenir potesse, 
la ditta mia consorte, restasse priva in tutto o vero inparte, del usufrutto 
de ditte Possessioni, con sue fabriche, voglio che se supplisca con danari 
contadi, talche che computando lo usufrutto, se pur qualche usufrutto gli 
pervenisse nelle mani, la habbia ogni anno in tutto ducati Tresento di L6 
s4 per ducato mentre che ella vivera. Li quali ducati 8300—overo quella 
parte che, abbatendo lo usufrutto bisognasse supplire in dannari contadi, 
eli sia pagata ogni 4 mesi la terza parte anticipata. Edipiu voglio et 
ordino che oltre lo assengamento de ducati 800 preditto, gli sia pagato el 
fitto de una casa per suo habitare, da 40 in 50 ducati de fitto al Anno a 
sua satisfatione, et il salario et spese di due Massare,® per poter viver da 
sua posta, et il salario de una barcha che la serva la festa, se gia non 
eleggiesse de habitar in compagnia del ditto Luchantonio et de Bianca 
sua moier, tornando ben ad una ed altra parte de star insieme, per spa- 
ragnar el fitto e altre spese, in beneficio del ditto luchantonio, il qual usu- 
frutto et assegnamento de ducati 300. intendo che servino anche (quando 
pero siano bastanti a supplire) per el vivere de franceschina mia fiola, ma 
non essendo abastanza, del che sene habbia da stare liberamente alla 
simplice relazione di ditta mia consorte, sia supplito quel piu, che biso- 
gnasse per el viver et sustentamento de tutti loro fino al tempo del suo 
maridar, overo monachar come de sotto faro expressa dechiaratione. 

Item lascio alla ditta mia consorte tutti li soi vestimenti de seda, de lana, 
de lino, et sue fodere et pelizze, de qualunche sorte che lei se trova haver, 
per uso della persona sua, alla morte mia, delle qual cose la possi disponer, 
et vender et servirse delli danari ad ongi suo commodo, et beneplacito. 
E perche io so che lei non potra habitar in la casa, dove habitara la moier 
de mio fradello, per esser molto dissimili de natura, e per non se confar 
luna con laltra voglio che ella habiti in una casa separada, et che gli sia 
pagato el fitto, come de sopra ho ordinato, nella qual possa far portar, et 
servirse de tutto el fornimento della mia camera, cosi de letti, lenzuoli, 
casse, quadri, mei retratti, et ogni altra cosa, che sia solita stare per el 
servicio della ditta mia camera per quelli usufructar ad ogni suo bene- 
placito, mentre che ella vivera. E perche havendo a tegnir casa separada, 
havera bisogna anche de altre Mazarizie de camare et cusina et letti per 
Massare, et altre occorenzie, quali non sono solite far star in ditta mia 
camera, perche tutte le Massarizie de cosa sono al presente commune tra 
mio fradello e mi, perd voglio che gli sia fornita la ditta sua casa da 
Alto a Basso de tutti li soi bisogni et fornimenti, come lei propria per 
giornata dommandera, durante el tempo della vitasua. Ma se per caso io 
me trovassi diviso con ditto mio fradello al tempo della morte mia, et 
habitassi in unaltra casa separada, et accomadata de sue Massarizie, Dico 
in tal caso che bastera che tali Masserizie restino a lei per usufructuarle 
in vita sua, dovendo post mortem restar al ditto Luchantonio, ecceptuando 
il nostro scrigno de ferro, quale al presente sta in ditta mia camera, con 
tutte le cose che in quello se troveranno, et se alcuna cosa, de Argento, o de 
oro, 0 zoie, se retrovasse in ditta camera fuori del ditto scrigno, mentre 


* Serving maids. 
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che siamo in fraterna, siano reposte in ditto scrigno, ecceptuando alcuni 
Anelli quali lei tiene appresso di se per uso suo, il qual serigno con le cose 
in quello existente sia consegnato al ditto Luchantonio, ad ogni suo bene- 
placito, insieme con tutti li panni del mio dosso, che se troveranno alla 
morte mia, ecceptuando se in ditto serigno ge fussino le zoie et cadene doro 
reservade per franceschina mia fiola. Item ordeno che doppo la morte 
mia, a spese della mia heredita, la sia vestita de panni negri et altro che 
gli bisognasse, per andar vestita a uso de vedova, i quali vestimenti gli 
siano fatti dupplicati, altri per lestade e altri per lo inverno, cosi per usar 
per casa come per andar fuori de casa, sicome lei medesima, per sua com- 
modita et satisfatione rechiedera ad ogni suo beneplacito. 

Io al presente non me ritrovo haver fioli legittimi et naturali, ne mai 
ne ho havuti, ne debbio piu sperar dehaverne, trovandome de eta de 
Anni 70. et mia consorte amalata et indesposta, ma ben me retrovo haver 
doi fiole femine naturali, luna delle quali naque l’anno 1525—et al pre- 
sente se retrova monacha professa nel Monasterio de Santa Maria de 
loratione in Malamocco, nominata suor Modesta, ala quale lascic che sia 
dato a lei propria e non al Monasterio dal mio herede et Residuario 
ducati Dodese al anno de contadi, cioe ogni mese un ducato mentre che 
ella vivera et stara in ditto Monasterio vivendo a uso de bona religiosa, 
accioche la se ricordi de mi nelle sue orationi, et se el mio herede vorra 
alla giornata fargli qualche altra helemosina, gela raccomando. La 
qual provisione intendo che habbia da comenzar a correr subito doppo la 
morte mia, cessando poi alla morte de ditta suor Modesta, et retornando 
nel mio herede. 

Laltra fiola femina naturale quale me trovo haver al presente, ha 
nome franceschina, la quale naque a di 7 Agosto 1552 a hore 112 in 
Domenica et dapoi che la fu deslattada la ho sempre tegnuda et tengo in 
casa mia, al governo de ditta mia consorte, la quale ne ha tegnudo et 
tiene cura et nutriscie, come se ella fusse uscita del suo proprio ventre ; 
et sopravivendo ditta mia consorte doppo me, voglio che a lei sia lasciata 
in governo, fino al tempo del suo maridar, et in caso che la ditta mia con- 
sorte premorisse, sia depositata et posta a spese in qualche Monasterio de 
bona fama, a eletion delli soi comissarii, et in ogni caso, et in ogni luogo 
dove la stara sia mantegnuda del victo, vestito et governo, secondo el 
grado mio, a spese della mia heredita fino al tempo del suo maridar overo 
monachar. La qual monachandose haver debbia ducati Tresento. e piu 
la sua cassa solita, a darse alle Monege per dar in helemosina al Monas- 
terio dove la sara acceptada. Et maritandose haver debbia in Dote delli 
mei Beni ducati quatromillia da L6 s4. per ducato, in tante Possessioni 
con le sue fabriche della parte mia a sua eletione, quale mi trovo haver al 
presente in fraterna, con ditto Messer Gio. Maria, ma ben penso che le 
havero divise, et fatto cognoscer la mia parte avanti la morte mia et avanti 
el suo maridar, le quali Possessioni sono poste sotto la Podestaria della 
Motta, da esser stimade fino alla ditta summa de ducati quattro mille, 
per amici comuni. Et in ogni caso che le ditte Possessioni mancasino, 
obligo a questo effetto tutto el mio Residuo, Et de piu oltre li ditti ducati 
4000/ voglio gli sia aggionto le sue Donora, cioe le Robe ch’ ella se 
trovera per suo uso insieme con le sue Perle et Cadene doro et anelli che 
desotto dechiariro, da esser stimado tutto in conto de Dota oltre li ditti 
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ducati * come meglio parera alli mei Comissarii sopra di lei deputadi. 
Riservando perd liberta al ditto luchantonio mio nevodo de pagar ditta 
Dota de ducati ‘ con danari contadi al tempo del suo maridar, in cambio de 
ditte Possessioni, per galder’ poi quelle per Rata de quello lui exborsasse, 
insieme con ditta mia consorte, mentre che ella vivera, nel modo che de 
sopra ho ditto. Non intendando pero che tal liberta se extenda al ditto 
luchantonio a poter disponere de ditte Possessioni avanti el maridar de 
ditta franceschina, con il voler dare altri assegnamenti equivalenti per 
pagar la ditta Dota a suo tempo, perche voglio che ditte Possessioni restino 
sempre a ditta Dota obligate per special hippoteca, et non se possino 
vender ne impegnar, ne in alcun modo alienar, sotto vinculo de fidei 
comisso, salvo doppo maridata et satisfatta la soprascripta Dota de ducati 
4000/ et doppo la morte della sudetta mia consorte. Kt le zoie sopra- 
nominate sono un Diamante de valuta de scudi centotrenta incirca; un 
Rubino de valuta de seudi 60 incirca; un fil de Perle N° 62 pesano in 
tutto carati 120 ; un altro fil de Perle N° 66, pesano in tutto carati 92; un 
altro filo de Perline da oncie No. 55 pesano in tutto carati 36; una cadena 
doro da cenzer de bottoni 14 a foiami pesano oncie 12}; unaltra cadena 
doro da cenzer de bottoni 29 quadri pesano oncie 8 ; codenelle 4 de varie 
fazioni che pesano tutte oncie 7 incirea ; un Pendente che ha un saffilo, 
un Rubino e una Perla attachati ; e altre diverse cose doro, e anelli quali 
non voglio stare a nominarli qui a una per una, ma lasciero in liberta 
della ditta mia consorte a dargli di queste che io non nomino, quello che 
gli parera, et tenere per se quello che gli piacera, le quali tutte zoie asse- 
enate alla ditta franceschina ut supra, se habbino doppo la morte mia a 
reponer in una cassetta con 2 chiave, delle quali luna resti apresso la ditta 
mia consorte, laltra apresso luno delli soi comissarii el piu vechio, dando 
poi la ditta cassetta in salvo nel Monasterio de S + in la zuecha, fino 
al tempo del suo maridar. La qual franceschina non possi pigliar marito 
senza il consenso delli sottoscripti soi comissarii overo della maggior 
parte, et contrafacendo, quod Deus avertat, haver debbia solamente ducati 
cinquecento in Dote et non altro. 

Comissarii veramente et executori di questo mio Testamento instituisco 
el sopradetto Messer Gio: Maria Giunti mio fratello, et il sopradetto Luc- 
hantonio suo fiolo, Messer Bartolo Pozzo mio cognato, lionardo Nicolozzi 
et in sua absentia Messer filippo Nicolozzi, medico, suo fratello, et Giuliano 
Griffi miei nepoti, con quella amplissima autorita et faculta, in tutte le 
cose della mia heredita, come io Thomaso proprio vivendo haverei et far 
potrei, et nelle deliberationi voglia el consenso della maggior parte. Ma 
nelle cose appartenente alla ditta franceschina mia fiola, aggiongo per 
comissarii Madonna francescha mia consorte per la mita delli voti, et 
Madonna Lucretia dal Pozzo mia sorella per un voto, Li quali tutti 
comissarii overo la maggior parte di loro habbino autorita plenissima 
in ditta franceschina pregandoli tutti a tegnir cura di lei, come se la fusse 
loro figliola, et a suo tempo maritarla con quella Dote et conditioni 
sopranominate. Item dechiaro che in tutte le cose appartenente alla ditta 
Madonna francescha mia consorte, contegnute in questo mio Testamento, 
instituisco lei propria sola comissaria, dico in tutte le cose a lei propria 
spetante. 

7 = goder. 
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Item lascio alli sottoscripti mei nepoti et Amici, non perche habbino 
bisogno di studiare, ma per segno de Amor, ducati cento trenta in tanti 
di mei libri, appreciati secondo li precii nostri correnti, da esser divisi tra 
loro a ducati Diese per ciascuno, cioe a filippo et Jacopo fratelli e figli di 
Bernardo Giunti di firenze, a Camillo Giunti figliolo naturale di Messer 
Gio: Maria, a lionardo et a Messer filippo Nicolozzi fratelli, a Giuliano 
Griffi, a Simon Fantoni, a filippo Tinchi di Lione, a francesco di Lonchi 
libraro, a Bernardino Mazurino libraro, a Francesco disdotto in stamparia 
nostra, a Bartolomeo Bressanin tirador in ditta stamparia, et a pre Andrea 
pillolini fiorentino nostro corretor in ditta stamparia, accioche si ricordi di 
me nelle sue orationi, et a questi cinque ultimi per esser stati Amici fideli 
et sempre amorevoli verso casa nostra, tra molti altri amici nostri che 
troppo saria nominarli tutti e beneficiarli. 

Nel residuo veramente de tutti mei beni mobili, stabili, presenti e futuri 
de qualunche sorte et in qualunche loco existenti, Ragioni, Actioni che per 
qualonche via, Modo, o conditione me fusseno pervenuti o pervegnir 
potessino, salve sempre et reservate tutte le cose de sopra ordinate ; 
Lascio et instituisco doppo la mia morte mia universale herede et Re- 
siduario il sopra nominato luchantonio Giunti mio nepote figlio de Messer 
Gio: Maria mio fratelli, et lo prego che exeguisca tutto questo mio Testa- 
mento come de sopra ho ordinato, et altramente facendo gli incargo la 
coscientia et lanima sua, Exortandolo etiam a tegnir conto grande della 
nostra stamparia et del bello aviamento et credito che in quella havemo 
acquistato ; la qual se lui sapera conservare fara honore et utile a casa 
sua, et non dara causa che se possi dire, che luchantonio vechio habbia 
fondata et elevata casa nostra, col mezzo della stamparia, et che 
luchantonio giovanne la habbia lasciata cader in Terra, con sua infamia, et 
dishonor de casa sua, il che Dio per sua misericordia non permetta per 
non dare questa allegrezza a nostri inimici. E tanto dico essere la mia 
Volonta et ultima ordinazione, et haver scripto de mia mano questo 
Testamento in questo foglio et in un altro precedente questo di 27 del 
mese luglio 1564 in Venetia, il quale voglio consegnare a Messer 
Anzolo Canal nodaro da Venetia, perche lo complisca secondo el stile 
delli nodari da Venetia, e per sua merzede gli lascia Ducati Diese. Laus 
Deo. 

THomaso Grunt! sopra scripto affermo 
ut supra manu propria. 


TUNBRIDGE WELLS IN 1659. 


Tue following letter was written to Richard, earl of Cork and Bur- 
lington, by his youngest daughter, the Lady Henrietta Boyle, who 
subsequently married Laurence Hyde, earl of Rochester (son of 
the great earl of Clarendon), and was buried with him in West- 
minster Abbey. Macaulay tells us that when the court visited 
Tunbridge after the Restoration there was no town there, but 
merely a few rustic cottages or ‘cabins’ and ‘huts’ scattered over 
the heath within a mile of the springs. The passages in this letter 
VOL. VI.—NO. XXI. M 
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alluding to ‘rooms’ and ‘ stairs’ are hardly consistent with the 
picture given by the historian. At any rate the letter shows that, 
however limited the accommodation, there was a great amount of 
gaiety and society gossip going on at the springs in the last year of 
puritan rule, and that the fashionable faults and follies of the 
Restoration, ‘humming’ airs and ‘ swearing’ in the intervals of 
small talk, were already making their appearance. 

‘Lord Bellowesses ’ was the second son of Sir Thomas Belasyse, 
bart., first viscount Fauconberg, and the brother of the second 
viscount, who married Mary Cromwell. The two brothers seem 
to have adopted the politics of the vicar of Bray and to have 
been loaded with favours by Cromwell and Charles II. John, Lord 
Belasyse, married for his second wife Anne, daughter and co-heiress 
of Sir Robert Crane of Chilton, and widow of Sir William Armine 
Osgodby, Lincolnshire. She was the Lady Ermine of this letter. 
The marriage of Lady Warwick with Lord Manchester does not 
seem to have taken place. Mrs. Terwhitt seems to have been a 
lady companion or chaperon. Lady Henrietta Boyle must have 
been a young girl in 1659. She died in 1687, and her mother, 
the heiress of Henry Clifford, earl of Cumberland, died in 1690. 


M. Hickson. 


My Lord,—By my not drinkeing the Waters I gaine the priveledge 
of writting to your Lordshipp, which I will employ to the beste I can to 
Divert your Lopp. with Newes. The greatest worth Writting is of my 
Lord Bellowesses being married to my Ladie Ermine and my Lord 
Manchester to my old Lady Warwick. I cannot but withall give your 
Lpp. an account of the Company wee lately had of (... ) and his 
Daughter, who is just her Brother Robert in Fashion and her Father in 
bewty, humming and sweareing, yett he complaines much of her being 
rude, and that instead of walkeing through a Room she hopps, and shee 
never goes downe Staires but shee Jumpes three Stepps at once. Shee 
laments much one Piece of her bravery, her gray Hatt, which shee 
brought not with her for feare of spoileing it. And for feare shee should 
not behave herself politely when shee Drinkes to anie one her Father 
makes three bowes for her. I wish your Lpp hath been an Eye Witnesse 
of this Sight as well for the recreation it would afforde you as for the 
Comforte your Lpp’s presence would bring to My Lord. 

Your Lpp’s most obedient 
Daughter & Humble Servante, 


HENRIETTE Bove. 
24 July 1659. 


Mrs. Terwhitt presents her most humble Service to your Lpp and my 
Sisters present their most humble dutie to your Lpp, who are hindered 


from doing it themselves by taking the Watters. Wee all humbly begg 
your Lipp’s blessing. 





Reviews of Books 


The State: Elements of Historical and Practical Politics. A Sketch of 
Institutional History and Administration. By Wooprow WItson, 
Ph.D., LL.D. (Boston. 1889.) 


To estimate this work rightly we must bear in mind its threefold character 
—theoretical, historical, and descriptive. The portions corresponding to 
this division are by no means equal in merit, nor are they either clearly 
separated or welded intoa compact whole. The first two chapters—on the 
probable origin and the probable early development of government—are 
more or less theoretical, and so are more distinctly the last four, on forms 
and functions of government. This postponement of the inquiry into the 
general nature of government is, perhaps, hardly logical, and involves some 
repetitions ; the historical portion begins, in the third chapter, with the 
governments of Greece and Rome. Chapters follow on Roman law, on 
medieval Teutonic polity,and on the institutions, medieval and modern, 
of France, Germany, Switzerland, Austria, Hungary, Sweden, Norway, 
England, and the United States. The greater part of these chapters con- 
sists of an elaborate description of the institutions, both central and local, 
now maintained in each of these countries. Criticisms as to the tendencies 
of these institutions are sometimes added to the descriptions. 

The theoretical portion is not marked by great originality, and shows 
more conspicuously than the other parts the faults which detract from the 
value of the work, especially a tendency to rhetoric and verbosity, an 
habitual over-statement of the views taken from some recent writer, and 
an inclination to slur over difficulties. In the historical chapters, es- 
pecially those dealing with ancient history, the author is evidently not 
quite at ease, and we find numerous over-statements, misleading remarks, 
and the uncritical adoption of doubtful theories. Thus Solon is said to 
have remitted the debts of the Athenians, and the parties of his time are 
assumed to be the same as those of the next generation. Curtius’s theory 
of the Trojan war is taken as if proved. Clisthenes is said to have ‘ put 
aside the old family unions altogether.’ Aristides continues to figure as 
the typical conservative. The institution of nomophylaces is assumed to 
form part of or immediately to result from the reforms of Ephialtes. King 
Servius is said to have summoned plebeians to the Roman senate. The 
tribunes of the plebs were at first ‘ elected not by their own order, but by 
the comitia curiata, the exclusive assembly of the patrician curies.’ The 
approaching downfall of the Roman republic is assumed to be visible imme- 
diately after the equalisation of the orders. Octavian (Augustus) is called 
Octavius. In medieval history we have King John stated to be the first 
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who officially took the title of king of England. In France we have men- 
tion of the ‘sustained capacity of a family of Capets.’ In the sketch of 
French political history extraordinary leaps are made, and there is no 
mention of the political results of the hundred years’ war. Similar in- 
accuracies or deficiencies in the accounts of older constitutions might be 
quoted in large numbers, but it would hardly be fair to dwell on them, 
seeing that the author has given so much more time and attention to the 
elucidation of modern constitutions. They furnish however a warning of 
the straits to which history must be reduced if entirely subordinated to 
political studies. 

The detailed descriptions of the most important governments of the 
old and new world meet a want distinctly felt by students of recent history. 
If not always readable our author is generally clear, and his arrangement 
is very convenient for reference. As might be expected, a good deal of 
space is given to American institutions, which are described if with 
national pride yet not without candour and discrimination. In the accounts 
of European constitutions we might wish that titles and institutions 
had, for the sake of clearness, been always expressed in their original name 
even when there exists an English equivalent. Perhaps, in the de- 
scription of the French chambers, we might expect a few words on the 
functions of the chairman of the chamber of deputies. It is to be re- 
gretted also that, though as a rule he endeavours to be judicious and im- 
partial, the author does not, in one or two places, keep quite clear of the 
arena of political conflict. 

The language and style of the book will repel many readers who 
might else derive instruction from it. We have such expressions as 
‘the survived fittest,’ ‘development had hurried it rapidly away from its 
early form and character,’ ‘ antique’ in the sense of ancient, ‘ antipode’ as 
the singular of antipodes, ‘Greek settlements . . . completely swallowed 
and assimilated by Roman organisation,’ ‘ education, &c. . . . have assured 
a thinking weight to the mass of the people.’ Nevertheless, to many 
engaged in education, we have no doubt that the work will prove to be 
what the author calls ‘ the right sort of a text-book.’ 

Atice GARDNER. 


The Jews under Roman rule. By W. D. Morrison. ‘ The Story of the 
Nations.’ (London; Fisher Unwin. 1890.) 


THE period treated in Mr. Morrison’s book is in many respects one of 
the most stirring in the records of the Jewish nation. They had been 
conquered by the greatest empire of the world, after having regained 
their independence under the courageous Maccabean dynasty, crushed, 
trampled on by the Roman procurators and soldiers, but not annihilated, 
and much less assimilated. What was the great factor which stimulated 
them to such continual and utter resistance ? Nothing more and nothing 
less than the idea of the expected Messiah who should miraculously restore 
the Jewish nation to its departed glory. And this idea wrought, although 
in another form, the destruction of the strongest empire ever known. No 
new documents, except a few inscriptions which concern more the Romans 
than the Jews, have come to light since the volumes of Professor Graetz and 
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M. Derenbourg were written. Still Mr. Morrison’s account of the history of 
the Jews from 164 B.c. to 185 A.D. is well done, fluently written, and trust- 
worthy, since he freely makes use of the best sources. He has divided his 
book into two parts, first, Roman rule, and, secondly, thestructure of Jewish 
society under Roman rule. With the subject of the politics of Rome, by 
which it gradually became master of the Mediterranean states, most of 
our readers are well acquainted through Mommsen’s great work ; not so 
for the second part, with regard to which, although it is well worked by 
Professor Schiirer in his ‘ History of the Jewish People in the Time of 
Christ’ (the English translation of which is partly out), still outsiders 
cannot be asked to read through three huge volumes for the sake of 
becoming acquainted with rather a theological than an historical subject. 
This they will learn more easily from Mr. Morrison's second part. He be- 
gins with a description of the Sanhedrin or the supreme nationa! council ; 
then follows an account of thetemple and the synagogue, which coexisted 
side by side, and of the law, its traditional interpretation and teaching in 
the rabbinical schools by the scribes, who were termed later the wise men, 
and finally the rabbanim or the rabbis. Special chapters are devoted 
to the three sects, the pharisees, the sadducees, and the essenes. 
The reader will also find a discussion of the influence of Hellenism upon 
the Jews, and how much they adopted of the Greek language. The last 
point is important in reference to the question whether Christ and the 
apostles taught in a Hebrew dialect or in Greek. In another chapter 
with the title of ‘ The People’ Mr. Morrison tries to determine how much 
the population of Palestine was purely Jewish, or mixed, or completely 
Greek. The idea of the Messianic hope is well developed by our author, 
who shows why the Jews hated the Romans more than their previous con- 
querors, the Persians, the Macedonians, or even the Syrians, and why they 
considered it more sinful to pay taxes to the Romans than to their prede- 
cessors. The chief reason of it was, most likely, that the more the Messianic 
hope became popular and almost a fundamental article of creed, the more 
strangers were hated by the Jews, who would alone participate in the 
Messianic kingdom. Perhaps another reason was that the Romans 
exercised a more centralising administration than the former rulers, and 
left to the Jews only the minimum of self-government, viz. in their temple, 
synagogues, and schools only. The weakest chapter in Mr. Morrison’s 
book is, in our opinion, the last, viz. ‘The Jews Abroad,’ which is perhaps 
the publisher’s fault, who would not allow more than the conventional 
four hundred pages. The subjects of the illustrations, which are numer- 
ous, are very well chosen, and by themselves give a value to the book. 
A. NEUBAUER. 


Histoire des Institutions Politiques et Administratives de la France. 
Par Paut Viottet. (Paris: Larose et Forcel. 1890.) 


In a volume containing 464 pages, each chapter of which is supplemented 
by a copious bibliography, M. Viollet has given us the history of French 
institutions from Brennus to the feudal lord. M. Viollet is particularly 
fortunate in the occasion of his work, and it is another piece of good 
fortune tha: the work has found so accomplished and well-tried a scholar 
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as M. Viollet to take it in hand. The fact is that the history of French 
institutions has never really been written. In the last century it was 
treated with so much political bias by Boullainvilliers and Dubos that even 
Montesquieu is unsteadied and fails to hold the balance even. In the 
present century the subject has received the attention of Lehueron, Tardif, 
Fustel de Coulanges, and Waitz. The first-named scholar contributed an 
important chapter on Merovingian taxation, and did much to fix men’s atten- 
tion on the persistence of Roman institutions after the barbarian invasion. 
Tardif’s work is unfortunately a fragment. His predispositions prohibited 
Fustel de Coulanges from giving an unbiassed judgment, while a con- 
scientious desire to see nothing but the original text precluded him from 
making use of the numerous monographs which in the last fifty years 
have been throwing light on all quarters of the subject. Waitz was 
excluded by the items of his task from Gallo-Roman times, and this 
circumstance, in spite of the author’s great learning and candour, tends to 
leave on the reader’s mind a slightly defective and one-sided impression. 
There was therefore room for a book which should travel over the whole 
field, Celtic, Gallo-Roman, Merovingian, and Carolingian, by the focussed 
light of the last condition. M. Paul Viollet has written such a book. He 
has not only critically consulted many of the original sources for the vast 
period with which he deals, but he is ready to give his opinion—and it is 
always a weighty one—upon the results of all the special controversies 
which cluster so thickly round the origins of the medieval world. Indeed, 
his anxiety to leave no disputed question unsettled sometimes arrests him 
over minutiae in such a way as to break into the unity of his story. But 
the sacrifice of art is more than compensated by the gain to science, and 
the lacunae can easily be filled in by a perusal of Waitz’s second volume. 
As an index to historical literature M. Viollet’s book is invaluable, and it 
puts the reader in immediate and full possession of all the facts which are 
really worth knowing about the political institutions of France. It comes 
at the end of an active period of critical research, and wears the air of 
ripeness -and finality which attaches to works of sober synthesis for 
which the soil has long been prepared. 

Beginning with an assumed Celtic monarchy in the fifth century B.c. 
(the hypothesis is that of M. d’Arbois de Jubainville), M. Viollet gives in 
a highly condensed form the main facts known or inferred about the Celtic 
institutions of France and the constitution of Marseilles. When Caesar 
conquered Gaul, he found the Celts in a comparatively advanced state of 
civilisation, more advanced, for instance, than the Germans of the same 
date. They possessed a sufficiently mature political organ in the Senate, 
and a rudimentary distinction between political and civil functions. The 
Celts were, however, unable to preserve any important feature of their 
independent life under Roman rule, and after the rebellion of Gabinus we 
hear of no further efforts to win Celtic independence. The great meeting 
of the Gauls on 1 August at Lyons was probably engrafted on the feast of 
Lugus, the Celtic Mercury, who was honoured by Irishmen of the same 
date with horse-races and other forms of devotion at Carman, Tailtien, and 
Cenachar. This concession, however, was but a convenient mode of con- 
cealing change, and brought no others inits train. The civilisation of the 
inferior race was quickly submitted to powerful dissolvents. The primitive 
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economy of the Gailish family was broken up by the rapid spread of Latin 
and Roman rights, which individualised the personal status of the 
members of the clan, and changed the conditions of land tenure. The 
city absorbs the civitas, and the history of Gaul becomes that of its 
municipal governments. In the decay of this Gallo-Roman civilisation, 
we seem to find the French history of the last century rehearsed. There 
was an increasing gulf between rich and poor, a growth of large landed 
property, a withdrawal of labour from the country districts, an iniquitous 
load of taxation, and a widening circle of exemptions. At the same time 
the municipal constitutions were contracted, partly owing to economical 
causes, partly owing to the influence of Christianity which discountenanced 
the pagan rites with which municipal functions were associated, and partly 
owing to the fiscal policy of the Empire, which converted the curia into a 
responsible syndicate for the collection of taxes. The decurions were unable 
to live in the country ; their office was for life and eventually hereditary 
by compulsion. They were forbidden the free alienation of their property, 
and in time the different avenues of escape through senate or clergy were 
obstructed or closed. The fiscal devices of the Roman Empire (borrowed, 
thinks the author, from Egypt) were aggravated by a serious depreciation 
of the coinage, and by a law of maximum (a.p. 301) which led to the 
revolt of the Bagaudae and left Gaul in the ruin described by Salvian. 
It was too late to redress the balance by special taxes levied on the wealthy, 
the collatio glebalis, the awrum oblaticium, the oblatio votorwm and the 
like, or by galvanising into life a new national assembly in 418, after a 
practical lapse—for M. Viollet thinks that the senate of Posthumus proba- 
bly effaced the assembly at Lyons—of some one hundred and fifty years. 
The extension of patronage towards the end of the Empire, in spite of the 
efforts of the government to check it, and the appearance of the defensor 
as the imperial counter-move, show clearly that protection came not from 
the East. ' 

The barbaric invasion or rather infiltration is very judiciously sketched. 
Indeed, the author avoids the temptation of suggesting an etymology for 
Laeti. From the reign of Tiberius, German auxiliaries were established on 
the frontier, and during the fourth and fifth centuries military and agri- 
cultural settlements of barbarians are found all over Gaul. The great 
oppression of the Roman government gave birth to a sympathetic union 
between German and Gallo-Roman, traces of which are to be found in 
the ephemeral empire of Magnentius, and the poems of Commodian. The 
fifth century brings with it the great barbarian invasions, and the vexed 
question of the partition of lands. M. Viollet here restates the views of 
MM. Caillemer and Julien Havet, according to which the settlement of 
the Burgundians and Visigoths on the conquered lands was conducted on 
the principles of the Roman ‘ hospitalitas,’ and something of the same kind 
seems to have happened with the British invasion of Armorica in the 
middle of the fifth century. There too the invaders were received with 
open arms, and offered a part of the lands, which had been emptied of 
their population by the Saxon pirates. The Frank invasion on the other 
hand is not followed by any partition; at least none is recorded. The 
invaders brought with them much that was essentially German, but in 
spite of that much remained standing from Roman times. The system 
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of taxation during the Merovingian and Carolingian times illustrates the 
combined action of the contending principles. The ‘dona’ offered at 
the field of March are German, the land tax and the tolls obviously 
Roman. The old administrative divisions were preserved, and probably 
governed in much the same manner. The character of the kingship 
was, however, entirely Teutonic, and here M. Viollet offers some 
valuable and original remarks on the réle of the people at the royal 
elections, on the nature of the royal rights and on the law of succession. 
On the subject of the national assemblies under the Franks, his views are 
moderate and more reasonable than those of Fustel de Coulanges, That 
writer had seen nothing in the Field of March but a military review in which 
the great people of the kingdom were severally attended by a numerous 
following. The difficulty of such a view lies in the fact that the free 
assembly is found in Tacitus on the one side, and under the Carolingians on 
the other, and is directly mentioned halfway in the Decretio Childeberti. 
M. Viollet is ready to admit that the dispersion of the Franks in Gaul 
gave the assembly an aristocratic character, and that the prestige 
of the early Merovingian kings reduced it to practical insignificance, but 
that it ever entirely disappeared he does not believe. 

The two great social currents of Merovingian times are (1) the trans- 
formation of a body of royal officials into a territorial nobility and (2) the 
gravitation of all the lower classes of society towards the status of villenage. 
For Germany the first process was, as Waitz shows, helped by the survival 
of the old nobility of blood, but in France this influence was never 
operative. The dukes and counts are never anything more than officials, 
generally nominated by the king, but sometimes, it would seem, by the bishop 
and the people. The lower provincial hierarchy, vicarius and tribunus, are 
certainly nominees of the count, the centenarius was possibly elected 
but never powerful. There were thus no strong local liberties to resist 
the pressure of officialism from above, and when the counts in the seventh 
century became exclusively selected from among the landed proprietors of 
the civitas their office as count and their position as country gentlemen 
became insensibly merged into one. This evolution can be traced clearly 
in the field of jurisdiction. Itis a legitimate inference from several capitu- 
laries (c.g. those of 769, 805, 819, 823)—an inference, however, which . 
Fustel de Coulanges declined to make—that the mallus was originally 
attended by all the freemen of the hundred. But as a matter of fact 
the tribunal was generally composed of a board of rachinburgi or boni 
homines, and in the eighth century these, or rather the scabini their suc- 
cessors, were chosen by the count with the assent of the people. There 
was thus a progressive loss of liberty, partly no doubt owing to the increase 
of business, and partly, suggests M. Viollet, owing to the infusion of Roman 
principles into the barbaric laws. We may here remark parenthetically that 
M. Viollet adopts a suggestion from M. Kovakski that the number seven, 
which is so noticeable in the seven rachinburgs and the seven scabini, 
is ‘ le nombre sacramental des arbitres primitifs.’ Waitz’s hypothesis that 
the seven are the majority of a previous twelve is unnoticed, though 
supported by a passable quantum of evidence. M. Viollet has, however, a 
very interesting hypothesis about majority votes which, no doubt, he will 
seek to verify by additional evidence in a future edition of this work. 
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He holds that in primitive assemblies the majority vote was unknown, 
and that absolute unanimity was necessary to carry a resolution. The 
difficulty of establishing such a proposition lies in the fact that if its 
opposite were true, the greater number of texts would give the same report, 
since, the more the majority principle is acknowledged, the less necessary is 
it to notice the presence of minorities. A chronicler may very well state 
that a motion was carried omnium consensu, if it is an axiom that the 
assembly as a whole adopts the view of its majority. If, on the other 
hand, a number of instances can be brought forward in which a small 
minority arrests the adoption of a motion the point is proved. 

The growth of villenage and the unification of the numerous and 
perplexing distinctions of personal status which meet the eye at the 
beginning of the Frank period fall outside the main scope of M. Viollet’s 
subject. We are, however, treated to a concise survey of the formation 
of feudal France under the following four headings: 1. Subordination 
de Vindividu a l'wndividu (seniorat et vassalité) ; 2. Subordination de la 
terre a la terre (régime des fiefs); 3. Organisation militaire fondée sur 
cette double subordination; 4. Hérédité et transmissibilité des charges. 
The crucial point, according to our author, who here follows Brunner, in 
this development, is the struggle of Charles Martel against the Saracens. 
It was then that the need of a cavalry army was first felt, and that the 
military system, which we are apt to consider the core of feudalism, was 
engrafted on that complex of relations, part personal, part territorial, which 
had begun to weave itself together in the last days of the Roman empire, 
and was created by the need for personal security on the one hand and 
guaranteed services on the other. In the formation of this hierarchy the 
personal union of senior and vassal is the first step—we see its fragility in 
the Visigothic buccellarii, and the system is not solidified until the heredi- 
tary transmission of benefices becomes the rule, a change which was long 
in being accomplished and was not all-pervading even in the eleventh 
century. 

The volume before us is so thick with new suggestions that it is 
difficult to select. We may note, however, that M. Viollet considers that 
the extension of the term vassus to the upper classes of society may be 
attributable to that spirit of Christian humility which led the Pope to 
style himself servus servorum Dei. The author’s remarks on the Roi par 
la gréce de Dieu are, as far as we know, original, and throw an important 
side-light on the Carolingian monarchy. As to the vexed question ‘ Were 
the Franks taxed ?’ M. Viollet holds that they were on occasions, but that 
they obviously resented the process, and this view is a more natural inter- 
pretation of Greg. Tur. iii. 36, v. 29, than that offered in ‘ La Monarchie 
Franque.’ H. A. L. FisHer. 


The Text of the Bruts from the Red Book of Hergest. Edited by J. 
Rufs, M.A., and J. Gwenoavryn Evans. (Oxford: issued for 
subscribers by J.G. Evans. 1890.) 


Tuts beautifully printed volume contains the text of what may be called 
the historical part of the famous Red Book—to wit, the Welsh versions 
of Dares’ Phrygius, and  Geoffrey’s Historia Regum Britanniae, the 
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Brut y Tywyssogyon or Chronica Principum Walliae (680-1282), the 
Brut of Sayson or Chronica Saxonum (800-1382), with the late tract 
which begins: ‘O oes Gwrtheyrn Gwrtheneu,’ and the ‘ List of the 
Cantreds and Commotes of Wales.’ There is, further,a good preface 
by Mr. Evans, giving account of the existing MS. of the Welsh text of 
Geoffrey, Dares, and the two Bruts, and an introduction to Geoffrey 
by Professor Rhys touching on several important points in his legends and 
language. Some paleographic notes, and a full and careful index follow 
the text, and with a subscribers’ list complete the volume. The facsimiles 
are taken from the Red Book, Hengwrt 15 and 536, and B.M. add. 19709. 
They form a useful addition to the specimens of Welsh script furnished 
in past volumes by Mr. Evans. It is an excellent thing to possess a 
faithful text of such an historic monument as the ‘Princes’ Chronicle,’ 
and both historian and philologues have reason to be thankful to Mr. Evans 
for the patriotic enterprise he is so successfully carrying out. He should 
meet with warm support not only in the Principality, but also in England. 
We look to Professor Rhys and Mr. Evans for a definite text of Geoffrey’s 
great work and a critical discussion of its sources, and hope that the 
promise of an edition of the Bern MS. thereof may be speedily fulfilled. 
It is strange that a book of such exceeding value, one of the main sources 
of Aryan mythology, a book which has made a deep mark in the history 
and literature of Western Europe, and has inspired Spenser, and Shake- 
speare, and Milton, not to speak of scores of lesser and later poets, 
should not have appeared ere this in the Rolls series. Yet one is glad that 
the editing of it should have fallen to such scholars as Professor Rhys and 
Mr. Evans. Itisa positive duty for students, whether of history, language, 
or literature, to give such a series as this of Old Welsh texts the heartiest 
encouragement both by purse and pen. It is no longer possible for a 
nation to neglect history with impunity. F. York PowE tu. 


Chartularium Universitatis Parisiensis. Sub auspiciis Consilii Gene- 
ralis Facultatum Parisiensium ex diversis bibliothecis tabulariisque 
contulit Henricus Denirtz, O.P., in archivo Apostolicae Sedis 
Romanae Vicarius, auxiliante Ammimio CHATELAIN Bibliothecae 
Universitatis in Sorbona Conservatore adjuncto. Tom. I. ab anno 
MCC usque ad annum MCCLXXXVI. (Parisiis: ex typis Fratrum 
Delaland. 1889.) 


Some curious reflections might be suggested by the fact that the centenary 
of the French revolution should have been celebrated by the publication, 
at the expense of the French republic, of a magnificent tribute to the 
memory of one of the greatest institutions which that revolution destroyed, 
edited by the Dominican archivist of the Vatican with the assistance of 
the librarian of the now secularised ‘Sorbonne.’ I will content myself 
with hailing the event as an indication that learning has now become a 
common ground upon which political and religious differences are for- 
gotten and upon which men of the most conflicting views may meet in 
cordial co-operation. Something more than the furtherance of historical 
knowledge may, however, be the possible result of the increased interest 
which ig now being felt in the study of this particular institution of the 
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ancién-régime. The stamp which heads the prefatory notice, withits inscrip- 
tion Université de France, académie de Paris, reminds us that technically 
the university of Paris has ceased to exist; but the notice itself speaks of the 
Consilium generale facultatum Parisiensium, duodetricesimo die mensis 
Decembris, anno MDCCCLXXXV, decreto institutum, quo in Francia 
wniversitates quasi de instauratae sunt et refectae. We trust that the 
separate and distinet universities now represented by the various 
‘academies’ may soon be recalled into virtual and not merely ‘ quasi’ 
existence. 

A very few words will suffice to point out the historical importance 
of the present work. The great ‘ Historia Universitatis Parisiensis’ of 
Dr. Boullai has hitherto been the chief storehouse of documents relating 
to the university ; but, immense as was the mass of material collected by 
that laborious compiler, his editing fails to meet modern requirements. 
His transcriptions were not always to be trusted: sometimes documents 
had been deliberately tampered with in the cause of historical error by 
himself or others ; bulls were referred to wrong popes, and soon. Finally, 
the collection was by no means exhaustive. Jourdain, in his ‘ Index 
Chartarum pertinentium ad Historiam Universitatis Parisiensis,’ printed 
many new documents and corrected some of Du Boullai’s errors, but still 
the collection was very far from complete. The present editors are re- 
editing from the original manuscripts all the documents already printed by 
Du Boullai, Jourdain, and others, and supplying the lacunae left by their 
predecessors. A very large number of most interesting documents appear 
now for the first time. The work consists of two parts, ‘Pars Intro- 
ductoria,’ consisting of letters, bulls, and other documents relating to the 
schools of Paris before 1200 a.p., i.e. before the first official recognition 
of the university as such. The greater part of the volume is taken up 
with the ample series of charters, notes, statutes, &c., which begins 
with the great privilege of Philip Augustus in 1200 a.p. It is difficult 
to give the reader a just idea of the pains, the accuracy, and the learning 
exhibited in this volume. The magnitude of the task which Father 
Denifie and M. Chatelain have undertaken may be estimated from the fact 
that the present ample quarto of 649 pages brings them down to 1286 
A.D., this earliest period being, of course, the one in which documents 
are scantiest. But their work is not limited to the mere transcription of 
documents. Allusions are fully explained in the notes in every case ; all 
the known manuscripts or printed copies of the document are recorded ; 
in many cases several manuscripts have been collated and variants noted. 
We sincerely congratulate the learned editors upon the accomplishment 
of this first instalment of their great work. When it is remembered that 
Father Denifle but a few years ago completed the first volume of his 
great ‘ History of the Universities in the Middle Ages,’ that four volumes 
more of this work are promised and presumably on the stocks, that every 
year sees the publication of several numbers of the ‘ Archiv fiir Kirchen- 
geschichte des Mittelalters,’ replete with newly printed documents and 
learned dissertations, of which Father Denifle and Father Ehrle are not 
merely the editors but the sole contributors—our amazement at Father 
Denifle’s learned labours rises to the point of bewilderment. 

We wonder how jong it will be before Oxford has a cartularium worthy 
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of its position among the historic universities of Europe. If we wait till 
Oxford grows a Denifle we shall have to wait a long time; but it ought 
not to be impossible for a combination of workers to do between them 
what has been attempted by one German and one Frenchman. In the 
present volume we may see a model of the way in which the thing should 
be done. No university in the world except Paris has such a wealth of 
materials for its history ; there is probably hardly a university in the world 
in which so small a proportion of the materials have been printed. 

H. RasHpAL. 





Chronicon Henrici Knighton monachi Leycestrensis. Edited by JosrPx 
Rawson Lumpy, D.D., Norrisian Professor of Divinity in the University 
of Cambridge. Vol. I. (London: published under the direction of 
the Master of the Rolls. 1889.) 



























Proressor Lumpy has made a most unfortunate departure from the prac- 
tice of editors for the Rolls series. It has been understood that the editor's 
duty is not merely to print the text of his chronicle, but to investigate its 
sources as well, and to indicate by the use of smaller type all that which his 
author has directly borrowed from previous writers. Dr. Lumby, however, 
has almost entirely divested himself of this responsibility. He seems to be 
of opinion that there was only one chronicle of which a writer of Knighton’s 
time could conceivably make use, and that this chronicle was the huge work 
of Higden which he himself edited in nine volumes, a fact which perhaps 
explains his knowledge of this one source of information. Everything 
therefore which Knighton takes’from Higden is duly printed in small type ; 
for everything else, we are led to infer, Knighton is to be regarded as an 
original authority. It is true that Dr. Lumby promises ambiguously to 
discuss ‘the sources from which’ the chronicle ‘ is edited’ in his second 
volume ; but it is not right that an editor should wait until he has done 
printing to make the discovery that most of his first volume ought to 
have appeared modestly in the small type indicating that hardly any part 
of it has the smallest independent value. We do not profess to have 
examined the whole of the book with the view of ascertaining the mate- 
rials of which it consists; but we have compared some sections of it with 
Walter of Hemingburgh, and we give the results. From the sixth line 
of p. 177 to the middle of p. 197 everything which is not taken from 
Higden is quoted word for word from Hemingburgh, with the exception 
of five lines on p. 185 and two clauses on pp. 185-186, which are inserted 
on a separate slip in the better of the two existing manuscripts of 
Knighton. Even the marginal headings are in almost all cases borrowed 
from Hemingburgh. The same is true of the whole narrative from the 
middle of p. 199 to p. 207, with the exception of a short paragraph on 
204; of the whole from p. 225 to p. 267 and from p. 291 to p. 298; of 
the documents on pp. 300 f., 308-311, 824 ff., and not the documents only, 
but also connecting passages, with all that follows from p. 826 to p. 331, 
excepting a few lines abridged on p. 830. It is needless to pursue the 
comparison further. We have mentioned only such passages as are 
borrowed textually ; if we had included those which are adopted in sub- 
stance the list would have been largely extended. And we hav> refered 
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only to Hemingburgh among the various sources accessible to our com- 
piler. For example, the laws of William the Conqueror, which, with the 
introductory paragraph, are simply quoted from Roger Howden, are here 
printed in large type (pp. 78-86), with a note that they may be found in 
the appendix to Whelan’s ‘Beda’ and in Wilkins; their direct source is 
not even suspected. Our complaint therefore is that Dr. Lumby has 
neglected the first duty of an editor by not making the least attempt to 
track the originals incorporated in his text: in consequence of which he 
wastes a great deal of space; he deludes the unwary reader into imagin- 
ing that he has a new narrative before him, when in fact it is a verbal 
transcript of something already well known ; and he prevents the student 
from noticing at the first glance that which is derived from sources other- 
wise unknown to us. More than this, he loses a means of correcting, at 
least in footnotes, blunders in his text, which could not have been passed 
by had the editor been cognisant of their original. Thus, verwmque 
(p. 203) should, as the construction requires, be verum quia; for 
unirent (p. 240) we should read wunirentur; and the absurd suscitavit 
bellum dominus episcopus Christianorum contra Saracenos (p. 257) re- 
quires the simple correction suscitavit dominus spiritus Christianorum 
contra Saracenos. All these readings are found inHemingburgh. Every- 
where we see that difficulties have no existence for oureditor. Why should 
not Henry II’s daughter Matilda be described as ducissa Oxoniae (p. 155) ? 
If Dr. Lumby has taken so little pains with his text—and we could 
give instances where he has even added to the mistake of his predecessor, 
Twysden—it is noi to be expected that his notes should be much better. 
The marginal analysis contains many curiosities. Against an account of 
William Rufus it is noted, p. 110, ‘ His character not good.’ The journey 
of Philip Augustus to the Holy Land is called, ‘The return from the 
Crusade’ (p. 161). The surrender of Northampton Castle is placed at 
Nottingham (p. 248). Where dates are wrongly given in the text, they 
are scrupulously repeated in the margin; thus the Lateran council of 
1215 is given as in 1213 (p. 193); and sometimes the editor inserts false 
dates of his own, placing for instance the statute of Marlborough in 1266 
(p. 257, n. 8) instead of 1267, and actually incorporating a false regnal 
year (within brackets) into his text. Dr. Lumby has also repeatedly 
transgressed the limits with respect to footnotes enjoined upon editors 
in the Rolls series by the lords of the treasury. 


Reeinatp L. Poors. 


Literae Cantuarienses: The Letter Books of the Monastery of Christ 


Church, Canterbury. Vol. iii. Edited by J. Briastocke SHEPparD, 


LL.D. (London: Published under the direction of the Master of the 
Rolls. 1889.) 


In this volume Dr. Sheppard completes his edition of the letter books of 
Canterbury Cathedral, the first two volumes of which have been already 
noticed in the Enetisa Historicat REVIEW, vol. iv. p. 561. Its contents 
range from 1375 to the period of the dissolution of the monastery, the 
rule of the Rolls Series that nothing be printed after 1509 having been 
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specially relaxed to enable Dr. Sheppard to complete his work at its 
natural close. An appendix of documents from other sources than the 
letter books is added, and a fairly full though not quite complete index is 
given to the three volumes. 

The contents of this volume are very similar in character to those or 
the two preceding ones, and the editor’s work shows just the same merits 
and defects. The majority of the documents have no great political 
interest, though some public matters of importance are incidentally illus- 
trated. Archbishop Arundel’s letter in his exile from the ‘ earthly 
paradise near Florence,’ vaguely hinting to his chapter of the prospect of 
better times to come; another letter of Arundel’s throwing important 
side lights on the abortive conspiracy against Henry IV in January 1400 ; 
and a letter of Charles VII relating to the treaty of Tours, may be quoted 
as examples. Among the matters of more domestic interest may be noted 
the interesting letter of an old student of Canterbury College, Oxford, 
who had got a place at the monastery (p. 884), an anonymous love-letter 
and its reply (p. 304), and the curious correspondence about the ‘ wine of 
St. Thomas.’ The convent got a new grant of this wine from Louis XI, 
who sent them wine from Bordeaux instead of the inferior wine of Poissy 
that the monks had previously ‘received. Dr. Sheppard notes that while 
the monks had been used to sell in France the ‘ acerb beverage ’ from the 
north, they carefully brought over for their own cellars the more generous 
growth of the south. Much light is thrown in the letters on the growth 
of chantries and the extension of parochial foundations into colleges of 
secular priests. 

Dr. Sheppard’s prefaces often usefully illustrate his texts; but he is 
at his best when he avoids general history. For example, after quoting on 
p. xxiii. Quentin Durward to prove that Louis XI was in the habit of 
wearing images of saints in his hat, he adds, ‘ The editor has not been able 
to trace in the French historians of the date any allusion to his adoration 
of the saints so worn.’ He would have found, if he had looked in so com- 
mon a book as Martin’s Histoire de France, vol. vii. p. 158, a quotation 
from Claude de Seissel, which is perhaps better authority than the state- 
ment'of the great novelist. A similar want of general acquaintance with 
history will doubtless account for Dr. Sheppard misdating the letter of 
Charles VII already referred to. He assigns this letter, which alludes to 
the truce of Tours, the mission of Suffolk to Lorraine, and the proposed 
voyage of Margaret to England, to 1443. The right date is of course 1444. 
A bad mistranslation of the French text, on p. 179, obscures to the English 
reader the fact that the treaty of Tours had been already concluded. 
Many of Dr. Sheppard’s marginal summaries are really notes, as, for 
example, those on pages 70 and 73. If all place names had been indexed 
under their modern forms reference would have been easier. It is rather 
fantastic to index the Welsh Tintern (often called Tyntern or Tinterne by 
Dr. Sheppard) under the Irish estates of Christ Church. Yet such slips 
impair but little the main value of Dr. Sheppard’s solid and useful piece of 
work, T. F. Tour. 
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The Life of Lord John Russell. By SpENcER WALPOLE, 2 vols. 
(London: Longmans & Co. 1889.) 


From the beginning to the close of his career Lord John Russell was 
above all things a whig. His interest in politics began early, but hereditary 
whiggism determined his point of view from his cradle. In his thirteenth 
year he began a manuscript volume of verses with an ironical dedication 
to Pitt ; soon after he wrote a political satire upon Lord Melville; at fifteen 
he was absorbed in a general election. Four years later, in 1811, we find 
him completing his education after the traditional fashion of the whig 
aristocracy by making the round of the great towns of the north, examin- 
ing their different industries, and writing down voluminous descriptions 
of them in his diary. In these he drifts easily into the platitudes of his 
party. ‘Our manufactures,’ he writes, ‘ have a pre-eminence which none 
can dispute, and every machine we see .. . is a part of the glory and a 
source of the prosperity of England.’ 

After such a preparation for political life, the line that Lord John Russel 
took when he went into parliament in 1813 is not a matter for surprise. 
The sworn foe of political oppression and of the influence of the Crown, a 
champion of reform, a steady opponent of the whole policy of the Liver- 
pool administration, Lord John at the beginning of his career differed from 
other whigs not so much in the nature of his ideas as in the activity with 
which he pursued them. His mind was furnished with the usual notions, 
but he was able to turn these to better account; and the influence of 
his political inheritance can be traced through the whole of his life. In 
the session of 1816 we find him, in an attack upon the army estimates, 
brandishing the ancient tory argument of the revolution period, long since 
appropriated by his own party, that a large standing army in time of peace 
is dangerous to liberty. Nearly half a century afterwards he defends revolu- 
tion under extreme necessity in language which might have been borrowed 
from Sir Joseph Jekyll and the managers of the Sacheverell trial ; while 
of his despatches on the Italian question in 1859-61 Mr. Walpole writes : 
‘ They frequently read like political essays rather than official documents, 
and they commonly contain the doctrines, or, as hostile critics would say, 
the platitudes, of the whig creed.’ 

About Lord John Russell’s connexion with reform his biographer has 
not much to tell us that is new. It is interesting to note, however, that 
after the reform bill was carried he strongly opposed the plans of further 
reform suggested by the radical party. Mr. Walpole finds among his 
papers a long dissertation on parliamentary reform, dated 1811, in which 
he urges (1) that reform should be accomplished gradually, by means of 
a series of bills and (2) that the first of this series should be a bill for trien- 
nial parliaments. Twenty years later he himself originated a reform bill 
which took the ‘ great and hazardous step’ against which he had protested 
in 1811. But on the other hand he became, and remained for the rest of 
his life, a steady opponent of triennial parliaments, and looked with great 
distrust upon household suffrage and an elective House of Lords. For 
many years he regarded the act of 1832 as ‘the permanent settlement of 
a great constitutional question,’ and only change and time led him to 
abandon his doctrine of finality, and to busy himself once more with 
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projects of reform in 1851, 1854, 1860, and 1865. His abortive scheme of 
1851 is specially interesting because its original draft contained a pro- 
vision for the enfranchisement of trades as such. Various trades and 
professions were to be formed into guilds ‘whose members should have 
the right to choose two or three of their number to vote at the election of 
a member for the borough in which they resided.’ The plan was objected 
to in the cabinet and eventually dropped, never to be revived again. But 
the flavour of it is peculiarly whig. 

It is evidence of Lord John Russell’s practical sagacity that he was 
under no delusions concerning the actual effect of the reform bill of 1882. 
‘I always thought,’ he wrote to Lord Melbourne five years after, ‘ that 
the whig party as a party would be destroyed by the reform bill. 
Their strength lay in certain counties and close boroughs ; the tories, by 
the new constitution of the house, were sure to beat them in the counties 
and the radicals in the open towns.’ His words were also true in a sense 
other than that in which he meant them, for another effect of the reform 
bill has been to make statesmen of Lord John’s own type much rarer in 
the House of Commons. It was a pocket borough that brought him into 
parliament at twenty, and so secured him his wide experience. It was 
the smallness of the demands of old-fashioned electioneering that made it 
possible for a man so fragile to get through his political work. Electors 
claimed from their member only a pamphlet or two between whiles and 
a speech before a general election, and this Lord John could manage easily 
enough. But if to the strain of the Parliamentary leadership had been 
added the strain of a modern campaign, he must soon have disappeared 
from active politics into the serene obscurity of a peerage. 

It is as a reformer that Lord John Russell has attained to political 
canonisation. Men of sixty still speak of him to the generation following, 
and always as the champion of reform. But the hereditary whig of 
the last generation was bound to be a reformer. There were plenty of 
them; they all used the same language and were full of the same ideas. 
Lord John was only abler and more active than the rest, and if he had 
failed the party there were others to take his place. If we want to appre- 
ciate his real strength and weakness we shall turn from an agitation in 
which he secured a commonplace success and won for himself a cheap 
immortality, to another kind of question, over which he failed, but failed 
gloriously. The touchstone of modern reputations is the Irish question. 
To this Lord John brought a clear-sightedness, patriotism, and self-sacrifice 
which deserved greater success, and more appreciation from posterity. We 
may venture to predict that when his life and times fall into focus hereafter, 
his claim to greatness will be found to depend not so much on the zeal and 
efficiency which he devoted to the obvious business of reform, as on the 
genius he displayed in planning great abortive measures for Ireland, and 
in laying the foundations on which his successors are trying to build. 
As early as 1826 Lord William Russell in a very serious letter had 
commended Ireland to his brother’s care as ‘a noble field of ambition 
and utility opened to a statesman,’ and had urged him to earn ‘the 
gratitude of millions, the applause of the world’ by applying himself to 
a task which he vaguely described as the ‘ rescue’ of the country. At the 
time Lord John’s attention was absorbed by reform ; but in 1882; when 
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reform was disposed of, outrages and a tithe war brought the Irish 
question immediately to the front. At this point Lord John failed to see 
any further than his colleagues. Like all whigs, he had been taught to 
believe that religious disabilities constituted the sole Irish grievance. 
hus when catholic relief failed to effect any improvement in the condi- 
tion of Ireland, he felt that he had lost his bearings. ‘ We are very busy 
with Church, slavery, and other matters,’ he wrote. ‘In England I hope 
it may be true that there is no wrong without a remedy; in Ireland all is 
wrong, and nothing a remedy.’ To a man who thus despaired of the 
country, the benevolent half-measures of the whigs seemed judicious and 
safe. A temporary measure was proposed to deal with the tithe question ; 
outrages were to be met by a coercion bill (which led Mr. O’Connell 
to speak of the whigs as ‘base, brutal, and bloody’); religious 
grievances were to be remedied by a measure of church reform. 
But when the details of this last came before the cabinet for 
discussion, Lord John Russell, acting in concert with Lord Althorp, 
found himself objecting to the provisions of the bill because they did 
not go far enough. The bill proposed to abolish the annoying church 
cess and by the suppression of bishoprics and various economies in ad- 
ministration to create an Irish church surplus, which should be applied 
as the Legislature might direct. Mr. Walpole publishes an important 
correspondence between the premier and Lord John, from which it 
appears that he and Lord Althorp wished part of this surplus to be 
definitely diverted from church purposes and appropriated to the needs of 
Irish education, and that they insisted upon this point so strongly as 
nearly to break up the Grey administration. Lord John was only with 
difficulty induced to reconsider his intention to resign by the strong repre- 
sentations of Lord Holland. Thus, although a member of the cabinet 
which produced it, he found himself agreeing with Mr. O’Connell that 
the measure in its final shape, as it left the Lords, entirely failed to meet 
the real needs of the Irish question. This is the point in time at which 
Lord John began to forge ahead of his colleagues on the Irish question. 
How rapidly he was destined to travel along the road he had chosen, Mr. 
Walpole soon makes clear to us. The principal danger of Lord Grey’s 
ministry was from internal discord, especially upon Irish affairs. The 
more conservative of its members, such as the Duke of Richmond, Sir 
James Graham, and Mr. Stanley, were strongly opposed to any measure 
which would have the effect of diverting to other purposes the property 
of the Irish church. Lord Althorp, Lord Durham, and Lord John 
Russell were convinced that the Irish question could only be settled by a 
measure of church reform in which the principle of appropriation should 
be frankly adopted. No two hostile parties could hold opinions more 
radically opposed, and the break-up of the ministry was only a question 
of time. But.according to Mr. Walpole the time was determined by Lord 
John himself. When the Irish question was reopened in 1834 by the 
introduction of a tithe bill, Lord John could no longer be kept quiet. 
He broke out in a speech in favour of appropriation, which revealed the 
divisions in the cabinet and gave an opportunity for Mr. Ward’s motion 
pledging the House to the principle. Before this the conservative section 
of the cabinet resigned, and Mr. Stanley accurately described the situa- 
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tion in his famous phrase ‘ Johnny has upset the coach.’ The vacancies 
were filled, and the principle of appropriation was adopted by the recon- 
structed ministry, but the end was not far off. The misunderstanding 
between Mr. Littleton and Mr. O’Connell led to the retirement of Lord 
Grey, and the death of Lord Spencer deprived the House of Commons of 
Lord Althorp as leader. The only possible leader was Lord John, but 
the king ‘ could not bear John Russell,’ and he was, moreover, determined 
that the Irish church should not be touched. He, therefore, dismissed the 
whigs in the autumn of 1834, and sent for the Duke of Wellington. To 
sum up a whole chapter of history—Lord Grey’s ministry fell over 
appropriation, and it was Lord John Russell who insisted upon bringing 
appropriation to the front. 

In his account of the interim ministry of Peel Mr. Walpole tells for 
the first time the secret history of the ‘ Lichfield House Compact’ with 
O’Connell. The effect of his narrative is to exonerate Lord John 
from anything. like treachery to his party; but Lord Grey and the 
old whigs could not tolerate any connexion with the Irish, and the 
experiment was not repeated. 

As home secretary and leader of the House of Commons in Lord 
Melbourne’s administration, Lord John Russell had a large share in 
determining the Irish policy of the government, for in those days the 
lord-lieutenant acted under the Home Office. In the department of legis- 
lation this was not conspicuously successful, for the wisdom of the Irish 
poor law act was questionable, the Irish municipal act in its final form 
was dictated by the opposition, and in the tithes act the government was 
obliged, after a hard fight, to drop the appropriation clause. But during 
Lord Melbourne’s government the actual administration of Ireland was 
vastly improved. Under Lords Normanby and Morpeth, and Mr. Drum- 
mond (‘the only official who has filled the post of secretary and given 
complete satisfaction to the Irish people ’) the ‘ Orange policy’ of previous 
administrations was reversed, and Mr. Walpole claims a great part of the 
credit of this for the Home Secretary. And when Lord Melbourne fell, and 
Lord John found himself in opposition, his language towards the Irish 
was as generous and hopeful as his conduct had been when in power. In 
June 18438, in the debate on the Arms bill, he denounced the man ‘ who 
talks about the Saxons and the Celts, and endeavours to raise up feelings 
of embittered resentment by proclaiming an organic and natural difference 
between the people of England and the people of Ireland.’ It is interest- 
ing to note in this connexion that for a time he advocated the abolition 
of the viceroyalty, and though in 1851 he renounced this idea in a letter to 
Lord Palmerston, he qualified his renunciation by adding ‘I retain my 
opinion as to the impolicy of permanently retaining two separate govern- 
ments in the British Islands.’ It is a remarkable testimony to the vigour 
and independence of Lord John’s mind that when the policy of appropria- 
tion finally failed, he should have sketched out a new Irish policy for him- 
self which not only anticipated the teaching of at least one modern amateur 
politician, but also the principles of recent legislation. In 1844, when still 
in opposition, he committed himself to the policy of concurrent endow- 
ment, in the teeth of opposition from English nonconformists and Scotch 
presbyterians, as well as the mass of episcopalians in both England and 
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Treland. Two years later, in the summer of 1846, he pointed out that the 
real Irish grievance is the land system. From this time concurrent 
endowment and land reform took the place of the lost appropriation clause 
in his mind ; he developed them at leisure into a policy, and advocated 
them consistently during the rest of his life. 

It has been usual to criticise Lord John Russell because he did not 
attempt, when he was himself prime minister, and the famine of 1847 
afforded him an opportunity, to carry out the principle he had laid down 
in 1846, and pass a measure of land reform. An important correspondence 
with Lord Clarendon, printed in Mr. Walpole’s seventeenth chapter, 
supplies material for his defence. In answer to Lord Clarendon’s sugges- 
tion that the increase of crime that followed the famine should be met by 
giving the viceroy extraordinary powers, Lord John Russell advocates 
precisely those principles which, a generation later, were to become the 
foundation of a series of land acts. He suggests fixity of tenure, and the 
application of the Ulster custom to the whole of Ireland. But in the end 


* circumstances were too strong for him; the condition of Ireland was too 


critical, the interests opposed to any interference with the land system 
were too many. In 1848 the Encumbered Estates Act was passed, but the 
principle of compensation was not adopted for another twenty years. 
In March 1848, we find Lord John again reverting to land reform and 
concurrent endowment, and proposing in a memorandum to the cabinet 
a bill to control evictions, and a land tax for the endowment of Catholic 
priests, but difficulties in the cabinet itself were too great, to say nothing 
of the house and the country, and the proposals were quietly dropped. In 
the autumn, however, he returned again to the charge, and went so far 
as to draw up a memorandum for submission to the pope, asking his co- 
operation in carrying a measure ‘for making a provision by law for the 
Roman Catholic clergy of Ireland.’ But the pope was now a fugitive from 
the Vatican, and the cabinet was too protestant to concur with its leader ; 
so the scheme for a Roman Catholic endowment was abandoned for the last 
time. Forced by circumstances to evacuate his last strong position, Lord 
John took up new ground, and drew up a plan for relieving the congested 
districts of Ireland by state-aided emigration, but here he fell foul of the 
orthodox economists, and his proposal dwindled under criticism to the 
temporary ‘ rate in aid’ of 1849. It is curious to learn from one of Mr. 
Walpole’s quotations that both the principles adopted by Lord John in 
1844-48 had been ripening in his mind for more than twelve years. In 
1883 he had made a tour in Ireland, and on his return had written 
down his impressions, after bis manner, under six heads. The fourth of 
these ascribes Irish distress by implication to rack-rents ; and the fifth 
affirms the desirability of providing for the three religions of Ireland 
(the Establishment, Roman Catholicism, and Presbyterianism) ‘ by the 
State.’ 

Allow for the time, and this series of Irish failures is a marvellous 
record. The Irish Church question was not settled till 1869, but Lord 
John was advocating appropriation in 1832, and concurrent endowment 
in 1844. Control over evictions, compensation for improvements, fixity 
of tenure, Ulster tenant-right, the abolition of the viceroyalty and the 
assimilation of Irish to English administration, the relief of congested 
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districts by state-aided emigration—these are phrases continually in the 
mouths of the statesmen of to-day; but the ideas were thrown out by 
Lord John in the earlier half of the century. In his hands they all 
failed, for he was a generation before his time, and the aspect of the 
heavens was adverse. 

To us, who are still entangled:in the Irish maze, it is the Irish aspect 
of Lord John’s career that is supremely interesting. It was in Irish 
affairs that the hereditary whig stepped out of the beaten track, for most 
of his suggestions were original, and foreign to the whig mind, as is shown 
by the opposition they encountered from the orthodox of the party. Mr. 
Walpole, without intending it, conveys the impression that in other 
matters, great as were his services, he was after all only a larger kind of 
whig—a whig of exceptional ability and vigour of mind, but as heavily 
weighted as the rest by formulas and traditional ideas. In foreign 
politics, in particular, he does not appear to have been very successful. 
His travels had made him more patriotic than the average man of his 
party, and he warmly supported Palmerston against his colleagues in 
1840. Of this crisis Mr. Walpole gives an excellent account. But when 
himself prime minister he failed to control his strong-willed foreign 
secretary, and though, in his disputes with Lord Palmerston, Mr. Walpole 
shows him to have been generally right, it is difficult to avoid the 
conclusion that he was weak. Notwithstanding the coolness between 
them which the circumstances of Palmerston’s resignation in 1851 had 
inevitably caused, they co-operated very heartily against Lord Aberdeen 
on the Eastern question, and Mr. Walpole makes Lord John directly re- 
sponsible for the return of Lord Stratford de Redcliffe to Constantinople. 
While the cabinet as a whole was content to drift, his own views were 
for the most part as precise as Lord Palmerston’s, though, unlike Lord 
Palmerston, he was not prepared to support the Porte against its Chris- 
tian subjects. Mr. Walpole agrees with other writers in throwing the 
main responsibility of the Crimean war upon Lord Aberdeen, whose 
pacific attitude led the Czar to believe that England would not move. In 
fact, the constant differences between Lord Aberdeen and Lord John go 
very far to explain the outbreak of war. Peace might have been main- 
tained either by the policy of Aberdeen or by that of Palmerston and 
Russell, but when they neutralised each other the result was hopeless 
weakness and vacillation. As our author puts it, ‘while the Czar was 
irritated by the action he was encouraged by the language of the 
cabinet ; for the acts were the acts of Lord John, and the voice was the 
voice of Lord Aberdeen.’ 

With regard to the management of the war, the same vicious differ- 
ences were manifest. Lord John pressed upon the cabinet a scheme 
which he had long had in his mind for separating the departments of 
war and the colonies, and by this means effecting an important 
iniprovement in the machinery of war administration ; but it was long 
before he could prevail upon Lord Aberdeen to adopt it. He was keenly 
sensitive to the mismanagement of the war, and Mr. Walpole prints in 
full his memorandum to the cabinet on the wants of the army in the 
Crimea. In November 1854, nearly a month before the meeting of 
the parliament that overthrew the Aberdeen ministry and brought Lord 
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Palmerston to power, we find him urging that Lord Palmerston should 
be entrusted with the war department as the only man, who ‘ from expe- 
rience of military details, from inherent vigour of mind, and from weight 
with the House of Commons, can be expected to guide the great opera- 
tions of war with authority and success,’ and it was his retirement, 
thoroughly dissatisfied with the conduct of the war, that brought the 
Aberdeen ministry to an end. But vigorous and energetic as he shows 
him to have been, Mr. Walpole leaves in our minds a doubt whether he 
was reasonably loyal or fair to Lord Aberdeen. He was right and Lord 
Aberdeen was wrong, but the tension between them did nothing but 
harm, and Lord John’s reputation suffers from the fact that he remained 
a member of a cabinet the influence of which he was indirectly doing so 
much to weaken. On the other hand, Mr. Walpole succeeds in completely 
exonerating him from the charges that were brought against him for his 
conduct at the Vienna Conference. On this point his memory is now 
fully cleared. 

Lord John was scarcely more successful as a foreign politician in the 
latter part of his career. In the Schleswig-Holstein affair he used strong © 
language, but when the critical moment came, he failed to support it by 
armed intervention on behalf of the integrity of Denmark. This change 
of attitude Mr. Walpole traces to a reasonable fear lest armed intervention 
should bring France into the field, and so ‘throw the whole Continent 
into the crucible.’ In the American war, on the other hand, his conduct 
was on the whole admirable. ‘The perfect neutrality of England in 
this destructive war,’ says Grote, ‘ appears to me almost a phenomenon 
in political history. No such forbearance has been shown during the 
political history of the last two centuries. It is the single case in which 
the English government and public—generally so meddlesome—have 
displayed most prudent and commendable forbearance in spite of great 
temptations to the contrary.’ It will be a satisfaction to Lord John’s 
admirers to learn that the escape of the Alabama was due rather to the 
native slowness of official procedure than to any personal negligence on the 
part of the Secretary for Foreign Affairs. Even after the vessel had got 
clear away, Lord John tried to arrange for her seizure in the first port 
she entered, and actually drafted a despatch for that purpose, but was 
overruled by his colleagues. He was throughout opposed to arbitration, 
and it is interesting to find him foretelling with so much accuracy in 
September 1865, the practical result of the Geneva Conference, in June 
1872: ‘ The defect—the necessary defect—of the Convention or Protocol 
of Paris is that no impartial tribunal is provided. Buchanan said to 
Clarendon on one occasion: ‘‘ We have no arbitrator to whom we can 
refer. We always used to refer to the emperor of Russia because he always 
decided in our favour. But now you have gone to war with Russia we 
must refuse arbitration.” This was candid and true. I had no objection 
to refer to the Senate of Hamburg and to King Leopold the questions 
whether Peru owed a small sum of money to an Englishman, or whether 
English officers were sober and insulted, or drunk and insolent. On such 
trumpery cases nations used to make war, and will, I hope, make war no 
longer. But, if we were to refer to any such powers the question whether 
we were to pay five, ten, or twenty millions, I have no doubt the arbiter 
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would say, “ England is the tyrant of the seas. She is very rich. Let: 
her pay twenty millions. It will do her good!’’’ 

As a foreign politician, then, Lord John Russell, for all his pluck and 
vigour, was never conspicuously successful. In one department of foreign 
affairs, however, he did succeed ; as a whig he was always in his element 
when maintaining the cause of ‘ oppressed nationalities.’ When a boy 
of sixteen he had travelled in the Peninsula during the war, and at a time 
when Lord Grey and the official leaders of the whig party were denouncing 
the war, he displayed an enthusiastic faith in the Spanish cause, and 
‘the people’s right to depose an infamous despot.’ Twenty years later we 
find him bringing forward a motion in parliament ‘ for the express purpose 
of obtaining a more liberal form of government and a wider dominion for 
the new kingdom of Greece.’ But these were only aspirations ; achievement 
was to come thirty years later still. In 1858 the movement in favour of 
Italian unity entered upon its triumphant stage. From the beginning 
Lord John deluged the European governments with despatches in which 

he advocated, as strongly as diplomatic language would allow, the policy 
’ of ‘Italy for the Italians.’ When the restoration of Tuscany to its duke 
was talked of, Lord John urged that a representative assembly should be 
convoked in Tuscany, in order that the wishes of the people in favour of 
the autonomy of that country may be regularly and freely expressed.’ 
He vigorously defended the conduct of Victor Emmanuel in the House 
of Commons by referring to the revolution of 1688 as a precedent, and 
treating him as a kind of William of Orange. He declared it to be the 
inalienable right of a people to choose its own sovereign, and insisted that 
the destiny of central Italy ought to be determined by solemn vote of the 
assemblies of the different states. And it so happened that the condition 
of the Italian question gave to the diplomatic utterances of England unusual 
weight. Napoleon could not afford to allow England to supplant him in the 
affections of the Italians, and thus her representations had the effect of 
checking the tendency he at first showed of conceding too much to Austria 
and disposing of the Italian states, as Lord John put it, ‘ as if they were 
so many firkins of butter.’ The liberator of Italy was forced by Lord 
Palmerston and his foreign secretary, in spite of himself, to play the part 
of liberator to the end. The preliminaries of Villafranca were overruled, 
a free choice was secured to Tuscany and central Italy, and thus the first 
step towards a united Italy was taken and a ‘ northern kingdom’ was 
established. Henceforth, as Napoleon had said, ‘ Italy was mistress of 
her own destinies.’ The same line was steadily pursued by England when 
Garibaldi landed in Naples. It was suggested by M. Thouvenel on the part 
of France that France and England should stop his passage across the 
straits, but this was refused in language characteristically whig: ‘If the 
navy, army, and people of Naples were attached to the king, Garibaldi 
would be defeated ; if, on the contrary, they were disposed to welcome 
Garibaldi, our interference would be an intervention in the internal 
affairs of the Neapolitan kingdom.’ And Lord John stood by Sardinia to 
the last. Though he incurred some hostile criticism by resisting the Italian 
designs upon Venice, lest this should bring France into the field against 
them, yet, when the high-handed action of Cavour brought upon him 
in the time of his greatest difficulty the hostile remonstrances of the other 
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great powers, Lord John at once sat down to write his famous despatch 
of 27 October 1860, in which he solemnly declared that ‘ upon this grave 
matter her majesty’s government hold that the people in question are 
themselves the best judges of their own affairs,’ and like a whig of the 
old school justified Garibaldi and Cavour from the precedent of 1688. 
Unfortunately Lord John’s own phrases were skilfully turned against 
him in the affair of Savoy. When Savoy and Nice were ceded to France 
as the price of French assistance the precaution was first taken of silencing 
him by obtaining a popular vote from the Savoyards in favour of annexation 
to France. 

Notwithstanding the success of his Italian diplomacy, it is a relief to . 
turn from foreign politics, in which, at his best, Lord John was not great, 
to his career as colonial secretary, where the whig within him stirred him 
to high achievement. Mr. Walpole shows that his political opponents, as 
well as his friends, gave cordial testimony to his firmness aud good sense 
in colonial affairs. He knew nothing of federation, and, like other 
politicians of the period, he looked forward to a time when our connexion 
with the colonies should be one of alliance only, but he had no sympathy 
with the school that depreciated their value, and was eager to lose them. 
One story quoted by our author suggests that under the whig exterior 
something of an imperialist was to be found: ‘ During my tenure of the 
colonial office, a gentleman attached to the French government called wpon 
me. He asked me how much of Australia was claimed as the dominion 
of Great Britain. I answered, ‘‘ The whole; ’’ and with that answer he 
went away.’ New Zealand dates its origin as a colony from Lord John’s 
tenure of the colonial office, and the first important step towards the 
modern system of responsible colonial governments was taken by the 
Australia Constitution Bill, the principal legislative achievement of 1850, 
which was designed by Lord John himself, and carried through parliament 
under his direct supervision. 

We now come, in conclusion, to the more personal aspects of Lord 
John’s Russell’s career ; we turn from his achievements to look upon the 
man. It must not be forgotten that he was a man of profound religious 
convictions, which affected his public as well as his private life. This, 
his speech on the slave trade in 1850 and his characteristic despatch to 
Lord Cowley upon the conflict between the Greek and Latin churches for 
the possession of the holy places sufficiently show. His religious attitude 
influenced his political career mainly at two points. In the first place he 
was a strong protestant ; in the second place, with his whiggism, he in- 
herited from 1688 a traditional alliance with Dissent. He was bitterly 
opposed to the Tractarians, holding that Newman and Pusey were guilty 
of ‘shocking profanation,’ and thus in making ecclesiastical appoint- 
ments he was at great pains to promote men who were opposed to the 
movement he thought so dangerous. This occasionally led him into 
difficulties; as when he appointed Hampden to the see of Hereford ; 
but, as Lord Melbourne remarked at the time, ‘ Nobody ever did anything 
very foolish except from some strong principle.’ 

But the most interesting chapter in Lord John Russell’s religious 
history is-that which deals with his relation to the dissenters. In 1828 
he carried the motion in favour of the repeal of the Test and Corporation 
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Acts. According to his biographer, ‘he was the guiding spirit’ of the 
cabinet committees appointed in 1835 to ‘ consider the whole case of the 

dissenters’ and the English tithe system, and thus he is largely 

responsible for the Tithe Commutation Act of 1836. In the same year, to 

meet the wishes of the dissenters, he introduced bills establishing a civil 

registration of births, marriages, and deaths, and allowing marriages to be 

celebrated in nonconformist chapels. He also promoted London Uni- 

versity with power to grant degrees without tests, and we learn from an, 
important note of Mr. Walpole’s that Lord John himself wished to go 

further, and abolish tests at Oxford and Cambridge. Of these mea- 

sures Mr. Walpole says somewhat grandiloquently that in carrying them 

he might fairly claim to have done more to satisfy Dissent than any other 

statesman since the days of Nottingham. It is impossible to measure 

the extent to which successive whig governments have owed their tenure 

of office to the support of the nonconformists. It is certain, however, 

that to the time of his death Lord John Russell was a hero among them. 

Just before he died, when he was too ill to see them, a great deputation 

of leading nonconformists came to congratulate him on the fiftieth anni- 

versary of the repeal of the Test and Corporation Acts. 

Mr. Walpole makes no adequate attempt to draw for us a portrait of 
his hero. He is content to supply us with materials, and these are scattered 
through some thousand pages. One or two qualities stand out conspicuously 
in the story of his life. His pluck and personal courage were remarkable 
in one so fragile and delicate. ‘He is a marvellous little man,’ wrote 
Greville, after hearing him speak on the Canadian question in 1837, 
‘always equal to the occasion, afraid of nobody, clear in his ideas, col- 
lected in his manner, and bold and straightforward in his disposition.’ 
His plucky fight in 1857 to retain his seat for the city of London, at a 
time when his reputation was at its nadir, will always be memorable in 
the annals of electioneering. His chief supporter predicted that he would 
only get two or three votes, saying that he had as much chance of being 
pope of Rome as member for the city of London. But when the time 
came he met his angry constituents, made them laugh by a charming 
speech, and turned almost certain defeat into unexpected victory. ‘ He 
is a gallant little fellow,’ said Greville again, ‘likes to face danger, and 
comes out well in time of difficulty.’ 

But this courage and dash were tempered in an extraordinary degree 
by the traditional moderation of whig statesmen. With the radical party 
he had no sympathy whatever. Enthusiastic reformer as he was, he 
never allowed his enthusiasm to blind his eyes to the advantages of com- 
promise. His determination to regard the settlement of 1882 as final, 
which earned him his nickname of ‘Finality Jack,’ though it exposed 
him to the taunts of the radicals as a traitor to the cause of reform, and 
led to a great decline in his popularity which extended over some years, 
nevertheless secured for him in the long run the respect and confidence 
of moderate men of all parties. It would have been easy for so young a 
man to pose as an advanced reformer, to the increase of his immediate 
popularity, without damaging his ultimate prospects, and thus his reso- 
lute pursuit of moderation under difficulties is greatly to his credit. He 
was steadily opposed, as a matter of principle, to governments which 
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rested on the support of any extreme party. Even Mr. Greville admits 
‘that he was free from ‘ rash designs and extravagant projects.’ 

The versatility and independence of Lord John’s mind have already 
sufficiently appeared. It was his privilege in his later years to enjoy 
the eternal youth peculiar to statesmen, but he was wise enough to enjoy 
it in retirement. ‘On organic questions,’ as Mr. Walpole tells us, ‘he 
displayed, in his later years, an almost conservative dislike of extensive 
changes. . . . But on other matters his views enlarged with the increase 
of years. He displayed an unusual capacity, for an old man, to adapt 
himself to the conclusions of a younger generation; and on questions 
connected with the Church, with education, with the treatment of crime, 
with the management of finance, and with the freedom of commerce, he 
could act at eighty, as he acted at forty, with those who were in the van 
of the liberal party.’ In particular, he was from the beginning a friend 
to education, and his scheme of 1856, with its conscience clause for 
evading the religious difficulty, would have anticipated in many points 
Mr. Forster’s settlement of 1870. His literary activities were very various, 
though his works were for the most part ‘ not founded on original research 
but on other men’s researches.’ As a letter writer he was unrivalled. 
His communication to the thirteen bishops who remonstrated against the 
appointment of Hampden to Hereford is in his best manner, and his 
note to the Dean of Hereford, when he announced his intention of refus- 
ing to give his vote for Hampden’s election, is an excellent specimen 
of the laconic style: ‘ Sir,—I have had the honour to receive your letter 
of the 22nd inst., in which you intimate to me your intention of violating 
the law.—I have, &c. J. Russeuu.’ His correspondence with his restive 
foreign secretary, Lord Palmerston, is very skilful and full of tact; and 
though Palmerston was too strong for him in the long run, Lord John 
managed to handle him for some time before he broke away. 

His domestic life, described very pleasantly and sympathetically by 
his biographer, is singularly attractive. He found time amidst the cares 
of state to win the undivided love of his children, and to exchange charm- 
ing verses with his second wife, and this was in spite of the ill-health 
which runs like a dark thread through the fabric of his life. In his diary, 
under date 18 Dec. 1803, when he was eleven years old, occurs the entry, 
‘I took a black dose this morning, so I did not go out.’ This is only the 
first of a series. The sinister influence of this continuous ill-health is to be 
traced in Lord John’s public career. His burden became at times greater 
than he could bear, his health was liable to give way gradually under the 
cares of office, when he would become dispirited, and lose his fighting power. 
At these times he grew very sensitive. Personal attacks irritated him, and 
he would become bitter. Thus the physical frailty of their leader would 
contribute in many indirect ways to the decline and defeat of the party he 
led. He was always on the point of retiring. In early life he would talk 
of giving up politics and going abroad ; later, when he had become im- 
portant, his friends would urge him to go to the Lords. His wife, in a 
letter written when he was about to take office in the Aberdeen adminis- 
tration, declared that the Foreign Office would kill him in six months. His 
physical defects prevented him from becoming an orator. His voice was 
poor, and he had an awkward manner. Men used to say that‘ when he 
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placed his left elbow on the palm of his right hand, the house awaited a 
sentiment in favour of religious liberty.’ His weak physique and delicate 
health explain also why Lord John Russell was such a bad party leader. 
His manner to his supporters was cold and repellent ; he lacked personal 
magnetism, and ill-health prevented him from properly discharging those 
social functions which, under the English system, are so inrportant to the 
union of a party. His coldness was of manner only. ‘ The popular idea 
of Johnny,’ wrote Motley, ‘is of a cold, cynical, reserved personage. 
But, in his own home, I never saw a more agreeable manner.’ But 
nevertheless it did as much harm among his supporters as if it had been 
real. To the same source may be traced that wnerenness, which is so 
often a characteristic of small and weakly men. Lord John’s personality 
lacked the massiveness of Peel or Palmerston. When he was great, men 
thought him merely clever ; when he was moderate, he somehow failed to 
inspire all the confidence he deserved. At times he was too reticent ; at 
times he spoke out too plainly, and was too unrestrained. His eternal 
resignations, always withdrawn under pressure, produced among his 
colleagues the impression that he was sometimes weak, and thus, though 
the acknowledged leader of his party, he was not always at the head of 
the government. To the ordinary reader of his life, this does not seem 
altogether natural to his character, which was as strong and manly as 
it was simple and straightforward. Perhaps it was not the consequence 
of character, but of physique. 

The volumes before us, though in the main biographical, contain also 
much that is of wider interest. The story of Palmerston’s dismissal is 
told here more fully than elsewhere ; there is also an excellent account 
of the fall of the Melbourne administration in 1841. Mr. Walpole leaves 
on our minds a very good impression of Lord John’s father, the sixth 
Duke of Bedford, as a kindly sensible man, upon whom hereditary 
whiggism sat well. This is important when we recollect what an unfavour- 
able view Mr. Greville takes of his character. It is curious tc note also 
that evils now serious were beginning to raise their heads a generation 
ago. Lord John complains in 1848 that already within his own experience 
two great changes had occurred in the mode of conducting parliamentary 
business, for (1) a much larger number of questions had become govern- 
ment questions, and (2) ‘measures of all kinds are now discussed by a 
much greater number of members.’ In consequence, the time at the 
disposal of the government in parliament was no longer sufficient for its 
work. It is also interesting to find Lord John using in 1866 a phrase 
familiar to 1890—‘ The course of obstruction so openly followed by the 
opposition.’ 

Of the matter of Mr. Walpole’s volumes it is impossible to speak too 
highly. He has had access to the best materials—an enormous mass of 
Lord John’s own correspondence, including his letters to the Queen—and 

he prints for the first time some very characteristic letters from William IV. 
These materials he has used with conspicuous industry, conscientiousness, 
and fairness. The result is one of which even an historian of Mr. 
Walpole’s experience may ke proud. But tothe reader there is something 
wanting, and the defect would seem to lie somewhere in the biographer’s 
manner; or point of view. The volumes are’a mine of wealth for some 
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future biographer to explore, but they do not themselves constitute the 
perfect biography. Mr. Walpole, overwhelmed with the abundance of 
his political material but without adequate personal material (for he did 
not know Lord Russell, who had few intimate friends, and left few private 
letters) has allowed the times to divert his attention from the man. We 
hear a great deal about what Lord Russell did. But even tothe last page 
of the very necessary ‘ epilogue,’ in which an attempt is made to gather 
up scattered impressions, we fail to understand exactly what he was. 
But, after all, perhaps Mr. Walpole can scarcely help himself, for the 
time is not ripe, and Lord John Russell’s personality has not yet fallen 
into focus. It is impossible scarcely ten years after a great man’s deat: 
to discuss quite dispassionately his relation to his times. The figure of the 
hero so lately lost must be modelled by his biographer on the heroic scale, 
and when the biographer is a man of a generation that has seen himralive 
and remembers him, many subtle influences conspire to make him see 
through a convex glass. Thusthough Mr. Walpole’s portrait is indistinct, 
it is at any rate a good deal larger than life. To his biographer, Lord 
John Russell is always the most important figure in the politics of the 
time. At twenty-four, after only three years of parliamentary experience, 
he makes him supply the opposition with their policy. In the sessions 
1835-6 ‘the measures which were carried were precisely those which 
were entrusted to Lord John Russell’s management.’ In the chapter on 
the Crimean war, Lord Palmerston is chiefly important as somebody 
who agreed with Lord John Russell. Besides this, Mr. Walpole 
is very serious. In his anxiety to fully justify all his statements, he 
piles up his piéces justificatives till his readers feel as if they would be 
buried alive. The merest shanty of generalisation is provided with docu- 
mentary foundations of the most massive kind. For instance when Lord 
John makes a good speech, Mr. Walpole will not let us off with the simple 
fact, but insists on printing several testimonials from contemporary 
statesmen to prove it. This is thoroughness carried too far. We yearn 
for greater simplicity and a lighter touch. We come of a frivolous and in- 
dolent generation, and Mr. Walpole’s work is too solid for us. Yet, after 
all, he achieves his main purpose, for he makes us feel in our hearts more 
of his own enthusiasm for the high-minded, pure, unselfish statesman 
whose story he tells, than we quite care to confess. J. R. TANNER. 


Briefe der Kurfiirstin Sophie von Hannover an die Raugrifinnen und 
Raugrafen zu Pfalz. Herausgegeben von Epvuarp Boprmann. 
Publicationen aus den K. Preussischen Staatsarchiven. Band xxxvii. 
(Leipzig: Hirzel. 1888.) 


HERE is more material, but accompanied by divers indications that the 
store is anything but exhausted, for the future biographer of the ancestress 
of our reigning house, whose personal presentment, albeit she was so 
indifferent to it herself, should surely occupy the place of honour in this 
writer’s Hanoverian exhibition. The letters contained in this volume 
are in every sense of the word familiar letters, and as such form a 
delightful supplement to the correspondence of the electress Sophia with 
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her brother the elector palatine Charles Lewis, issued from the same 
archives a few years ago. In one sense, to be sure, the electress was 
incapable of writing wnfamiliar letters, even when she discussed political 
topics proper (which she did as rarely as she could help), or exchanged 
views on the immortality of the soul with Leibniz. Her French style was 
in her own opinion not worth much, but at all events free from the 
objection of being tiré ; and the same criticism applies a fortiori to her 
composition in the vernacular, which she contrived to spell worse than 
even seventeenth-century German can ever have been spelled before. 
Her contemporary the duchess of Marlborough, in her experiments upon 
Mrs. Morley’s English, was a pedant in comparison. But what of that? 
Her principle as a letter-writer, which she lost no opportunity of briefly 
enunciating in lieu of the usual reasons for not having answered sooner, 
was never to write at all unless she had something to say; and she 
pleasantly reflects on the very different process whereby her well-beloved 
niece the incomparable duchess of Orleans consumed quires where she 
merely covered sheets. Of course, however, there is an unmistakable 
family likeness between the effusions of the two princesses. Both were 
pfilzisch to the core, in their freedom of written speech sans peur et sans 
géne, merely prefixing a facetious met Verléff to their most audacious 
improprieties, which in these letters of the electress sometimes stand in 
startling juxtaposition with quotations from scripture, as well as with 
proverbial philosophy from profane sources. And both women, whatever 
fibre of coarseness ran through their natures, had as sound understand- 
ings and as loyal, warm hearts as have ever stood proof against the trials 
of life-long suffering and ill-usage. In these pages will be found.a 
hundred illustrations of the electress Sophia’s love for her children, both 
fortunate and unfortunate—for the erratic Max, for the lettered and 
‘virtuous’ but obstinate Christian, for ‘Gustien’ (Ernest Augustus), as 
well as for her own counterpart the bright-minded queen in Prussia. 
Even in her unlovable first-born her maternal instinct discerned the 
redeeming feature ; for no truer appreciation of George I remains than 
her remark that he resembled his uncle the elector Charles Lewis, not 
indeed in his affability but in his sense of justice. More novel is the 
light thrown in these pages upon her devotion to her husband, to whom 
in his dreary last years she proved a faithful and cheerful nurse. It is 
impossible, she says with her usual simplicity, not to have sympathy with 
the father of one’s dear children. She even brought herself to be kind to 
his ¢i-devant mistress, the countess Platen, when nearing her ghastly 
end. Her Palatine relatives found in her a staunch friend and protec- 
tress, in particular the Raugrafen and Raugriifinnen, children of her 
brother the elector Charles Lewis by his morganatic marriage with 
Louisa von Degenfeld, to whom these letters are addressed. Two of her 
nieces she attached to her court, and it was in the arms of the elder of 
these, Louisa, that she afterwards died. Among the brothers the most 
original figure is that of Count Charles Maurice, who was a true Pfilzer 
in contagious gaiety of disposition and conversational wit, and who (me¢ 
Verléff) drank himself to death. But no supplicant, however humble, 
hailing from the beloved Palatinate went away empty-handed from Herren- 
hausen so long as the purse of its mistress held out. 
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In the same spirit the electress Sophia was the consistent patroness of 
her Calvinist coreligionists at Hanover, for whom she established a 
German as well as a French church in that city, subscribing liberally to 
the needs of both. I here touch on a subject which has hitherto remained 
rather obscure in the biography of the electress, but which, like everything 
else concerning her into which she enters in her letters, is made perfectly 
plain by herself. She had been brought up a Calvinist, and to the last 
took comfort after her own fashion from the cardinal doctrine of predesti- 
nation, which certainly has never found a more cheerful or single-minded 
exponent. But she had iv her youth, when at her mother’s court in the 
Low Countries, conformed to the service of the church of England, and even 
received the sacrament according to its rites. As she told Cresset at the 
electoral table, there was no reason for excluding such Calvinists as her- 
self from the church of England, as if they were a ‘ faction,’ like the 
presbyterians. ‘Sermons at church do not make a different religion.’ 
When her English advisers besought her to appoint a church of England 
chaplain, she declined on the ground that nobody at Hanover would 
understand his language, and that the two chaplains already there were 
quite enough for her. The one form of protestantism which she disliked 
was the Lutheran pietism which was just coming into vogue. This 
attitude may have its humorous side; it has also a very serious one 
when taken in connexion with the well-known contemporary aspirations 
after a reunion among protestants, which might possibly form the prelude 
to a general reunion of western Christendom. Luckily, these views of the 
electress Sophia, which were substantially those of her eldest son, were 
little known to the highflyers at home, or the protests which they 
attempted to raise after the accession of George I might perhaps have 
been urged with better effect before it. 

On the history of the Hanoverian succession itself these letters throw 
no actually new light; but such references to it as they contain only 
serve to corroborate the opinion previously advanced in this Review,!' that 
the conduct of the electress Sophia was from first to last absolutely dis- 
creet. It cannot be said that she was altogether indifferent to the splendid 
prospect before her ; England, she repeatedly tells her nieces, is a pleasant 
country ; and she was throughout ready to welcome any sign that the 
government of Queen Anne, or still more that Queen Anne herself, was 
taking serious measures to prepare the succession of her house. But, with 
the exception of two letters to the electress and to her son (the latter 
is dated 16 April 1702, the former bears no date, and both are now 
printed for the first time), the queen in the early years of her reign gave 
no such sign; and much of the obvious unwillingness to invite the 
electress to England or make her a suitable allowance as heiress-apparent 
was attributed by Sophia to the jealousy of the duchess of Marlborough, 
resolved that nobody but herself should be the second lady in the land. 
When, in the later part of the reign, this influence had been overthrown, 
and the tories had come into power with a policy of peace, the electress 
acutely (though as it proved not correctly) conjectured that the renewal 
of friendly relations with France would be adverse to the chances of the 
house of Hanover. In general her philosophy stood her in good stead in 
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enabling her to dismiss from her mind all troubled speculations concern- 
ing a throne which her age and infirmities made her feel it in any case 
improbable she would live to mount. She could even, without being the 
least of a Jacobite at heart (as has been absurdly said), dwell without 
rancour on the possibility of the long-deferred tidings of joy descending 
after all upon St. Germains instead of upon Herrenhausen. For the rest, 
though both shrewd and well-informed in this as in other matters that 
interested her, she had no intimate knowledge of the complications of 
English politics—and I much doubt whether she desired to have it. 

The discretion which had necessarily become second nature to the 
electress Sophia she exhibits in her letters to her nieces in an affair 
which probably came home to her much more closely than the question 
of the succession, inasmuch as she was too true a woman not to care for 
the domestic interests of her family first, and for everything else after- 
wards. But I have no wish to seize this opportunity for attempting one 
more last word on the unhappy Kénigsmarck scandal. As it seems to 
me, the casual references to Sophia Dorothea in this correspondence help 
to refute the notion (which, for the rest, no serious attempt has ever been 
made to prove) that the electress Sophia took part in a kind of family 
conspiracy toavenge the success of Eleonora d’Olbreuse upon her daughter. 
That, on the other hand, Sophia cordially hated her ‘sister’ is a supposi- 
tion which needs no proof at all, inasmuch as she was the last person to 
resist what she no doubt considered a legitimate impulse. But the line 
between impuise and action is precisely that which healthy natures like 
that of the electress Sophia know how to draw. Besides Hanoverian 
there will be found in this volume Berlin scandals connected with the 
Wartensleben régime, which ought to have made the electress revoke her 
exultation over the fallof Danckelmann. Pleasanter passages in the cor- 
respondence are the admirably discriminating sketch of Peter the Great 
(simpler than that in the Leibniz correspondence), with whom the electress 
had the honour of dining in the summer of 1697, and a charming miniature 
of Frederick William I of Prussia as a boy, like to a cupid in his fair curls, 
but all the same a regular martinet in nuce. 

This volume is edited by Mr. E. Bodemann, of the Hanover archives, 
as to whose competence for his task there can of course be no question. 
He will, however, permit the hint that Burnet never was (though he may 
have much wished to be) archbishop of Canterbury (‘ Introduction,’ pp. 
xvi, xxi). The notes to the text are both brief and to the point, though 
here and there they elucidate the spelling of the electress with almost 
irritating completeness. One likes to be trusted so far as to guess that 
‘Herr Leibenitz’ means Leibniz, though nothing but gratitude can be 
due for hints as to the identity of Shereferel (Sacheverell), tamas aquempes 
and toleres (Tauler). A. W. Warp. 





The difficulty which historical teachers have found in supplying their 
pupils with trustworthy maps of medieval geography may excuse our 
drawing attention in this Review to an atlas which makes no pretension 
to serve for more than school use. The Historisch-geographischer 
Schulatlas des Mittelalters recently produced by F. W. Scuusert and 
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W. Scumipt (Vienna: Hélzel. 1889) appears well adapted not merely 
for younger university students but also for those readers who want a 
guide to help them in a general study of medieval history, as well as for 
those who cannot afford to provide themselves with a copy of Spruner or 
Droysen. Printed in a convenient large octavo size and published at an 
exceedingly low price, it contains nineteen plates with thirty-four maps, 
large and small. The maps are clearly drawn and coloured, and a sketch 
of the territorial growth of the various countries is prefixed. It is perhaps 
indeed a pity that in some of the maps, which are drawn on a fairly large 
seale, there are not more places inserted ; but the ordinary student will 
probably find all that he requires, and it is certainly a fault on the right 
side, for educational purposes, not to overcrowd the maps with names. 
For the same reason we notice that the modern names of places are 
usually inserted even in the earlier maps, though in some cases the medi- 
eval form is given as well (thus Pictavis [Poitiers]). In an atlas con- 
taining a relatively small number of maps absolute correctness in the 
boundaries for any precise date is of course unattainable, and sometimes 
(for instance, in the extended sweep given to the eastern limits of the 
empire under the Carolings) the maps are at least misleading; but as a 


rule they may be depended upon, and we have noticed few omissions of 
importance. 


The Book of Dignities : containing lists of the official personages of the 
British empire, civil, diplomatic, heraldic, judicial, ecclesiastical, municipal, 


naval, and military, from the earliest periods to the present time ; together 
with the sovereigns and rulers of the world from the foundation of their re- 
spective states; the orders of knighthood of the United Kingdom and India, 
and numerous other lists. Founded on Beatson’s ‘ Political Index ’ (1806) ; 
remodelled and brought down to 1851 by the late JoserH Haypn ; con- 
tinued to the present time, with numerous additional lists, and an index to 
the entire work, by Hornack Ockersy. (London: W. H. Allen. 1890.) 
This comprehensive title we have transcribed at length, because it tells 
the history of the valuable work of reference to which it is prefixed. The 
new book is not merely a revised edition of Haydn's ‘ Book of Dignities ’ 
brought down to the present date: the editor has restored to their place 
a number of lists which Haydn omitted when he edited Beatson (for 
instance, those of the under-secretaries of state before 1782), and made 
other improvements in detail. But the great feature in the new edition 
is the index fillmg more than two hundred pages, which we have 
tested in many places and found not only accurate but abundant and 
workmanlike ; instead of giving a string of numerals after a man’s name 
it specifies by an elaborate system of abbreviations the precise fact about 
him that will be found on each particular page. The continuation, which 
covering as it does a period of ‘reform’ in almost every branch of the 
queen’s service, must have been a work of great labour, is very carefully 
done, and the entries are checked wherever possible by reference to offi- 
cial records, the London Gazette, and other authoritative sources. The 
complexity of modern changes, orderly as is their arrangement here, has, we 
are afraid, deprived this book of some of its usefulness as a work of refer- 
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ence. There are, for example, eight lists of admirals, several of which 
overlap in point of time. And the volume, which now contains nearly 
twelve hundred pages, is by no means the same handy volume as ‘ Haydn ’ 
was. But the greatest drawback of the new edition is due to the editor 
himself, who has entirely omitted the headlines indicating the section and 
the subject of each page, which were in his predecessor's book. By this 
inexplicable mistake he has just doubled the time required to find any 
particular place, and taken half from the practical usefulness of his work ; 
though, to be sure, his index to some extent makes amends. It is a pity, 
too, that Mr. Ockerby has not done more to improve the part of the book 
already compiled by Beatson aud Haydn. ‘The lists of ambassadors still 
begin with 1760, and those of ‘ sovereigns and rulers’ (including the ‘kings, 
or octarchs, of the English Saxons ’) are entirely behind the present state 
of historical knowledge. All the foreign lists, which, notably in the case 
German princes, are imperfect and faulty in details, had better be omitted. 
If this were done and the Christian names were abbreviated according to 
some such simple system as is becoming usual with bibliographers, the 
bulk of the book would be sensibly diminished, especially if it were printed 
on a slightly larger page. It is really only for the lists of English ‘digni- 
taries’ that the work is consulted by students; and these, for the last two 
or three centuries, and still more for the last century, are so valuable that 
it is unfortunate that they should be at all counterbalanced by lists which 
do not command confidence in the same degree. 


Trial by Combat, by GEorcr Nietson. (Glasgow: William Hodge 
& Co. 1890.) This is a light and clever little book, on a subject of 
considerable interest, of which in a general way very little is known. 
Wager of battle, or trial by combat, regulated either by the customs of 
chivalry or rules of law, was for long an established mode of proof in 
Western Europe. It had its day in England, and then, like many other 
archaic legal facts, was put aside and forgoiten, until it started to life 
again at the celebrated trial of Abraham Thornton in 1817, after which 
it was expressly forbidden by act of parliament. Mr. Nielson’s book 
traces trial by combat through its several varieties in England and 
Scotland. The story of the false ‘ peler ’ (appealer) who lived for three years 
on the king’s bounty at the rate of three-halfpence a day, falsely appeal- 
ing honest men of crime, is dramatically told; and how he fared at the 
hands of a ‘meke innocent,’ armed with a stave of ash, capped with a 
horn of iron ‘lyke unto a rammy’s horne,’ whom he had unjustly and in- 
cautiously appealed. The meekness of the defendant is less obvious than 
he succeeded in making his innocence—for he seems to have been a doughty 
champion of his own rights, and after a terrific struggle got his adversary’s 
nose between his teeth, and kept it there till the false peler cried craven, 
when he was incontinently confessed and hanged. The result of this 
battle is proof positive that to knock out a man’s front teeth amounts to 
mayhem, as depriving him of a ‘fighting member.’ There are many 
pleasant stories of ‘ fights fought long ago ’ collected here, which read like 
romances, till one sees the array of authorities at the foot of the pages. 
Anyone who has made any study of English or Scottish law or history 
will read with pleasure this interesting little bit of research. 
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Walpole, by Joun Mortey. (London: Macmillan & Co. 1889.) 
‘Walpole,’ says Lord Stanhope, ‘ understood the true interests of his 
country better than any of his contemporaries.’ Mr. Morley fully accepts 
this verdict, and no doubt it is in the main true. The man who com- 
pleted the Revolution settlement and preserved peace when peace was of 
the greatest importance to England deserves well of posterity. Mr. Morley 
however is so keenly alive to the good points in Walpole’s statesmanship 
that he cannot appreciate the merits of any of his opponents. Of these, 
Bolingbroke and Carteret receive very severe and at the same time very 
inadequate treatment. He ignores the results of Mr. Wyon’s researches 
with regard to the former; he is even more unjust towards the latter. 
That Carteret had abilities ofa very high order is undoubted. Mr. Morley, 
nevertheless, has not a good word for him, and styles his policy “rash 
and unsound,’ and ‘a marvel of levity and temerity.’ It is more espe- 
cially as the defender and admirer of Walpole’s foreign policy that Mr. 
Morley falls foul of Carteret. Though a very strong case can be mado 
out for Walpole’s French system during the reign of George I and the 
early years of that of his successor, it is by no means certain that Carteret’s 
German system was not, in the latter portion of Walpole’s ministry, 
better suited to the interests of England than a blind reliance on the 
connexion with France. The German system of Carteret is certainly 
worthy of more consideration than it receives from Mr. Morley. Carteret 
seems to have been convinced that in the event of a European struggle 
the Bourbons, united as they were in jealousy of our naval and commer- 
cial power, would stand shoulder to shoulder. Authorities like Heeren 
and Ranke question the wisdom of making the French alliance the basis 
of our foreign policy even as early as the Polish succession war, and the 
events of 1741 and the following years go far to justify the correctness of 
Carteret’s views. Mr. Morley speaks of the church policy of Walpole with 
approbation. But while describing the closing of convocation ‘as an 
effective protest against the virulence of ecclesiastical controversy,’ he 
passes over the disastrous results of this measure which must always re- 
main a blot on Walpole’s statesmanship, though it may attest his shrewd- 
ness as a party politician. Walpole was of all men directly answerable 
for the lifeless christianity, for the absence of church development, and for 
the deterioration in the tone of churchmen, ata time when, having regard 
to the rapid growth of population in our great towns and colonies, the 
extension of church organisation was of vital importance. Walpole’s 
policy was, from the whig point of view, successful. The necessity of 
compression in this little volume is at times very irritating. It would, 
for example, have been interesting to have had a detailed account of the 
difficulties experienced by Walpole in carrying out his peace policy be- 
tween the treaty of Seville and the treaty of Vienna in 1731. Still we are 
very thankful for what we have got. Toa master of literary style, toa 
recognised authority on the history of the eighteenth century, to one who 
has himself been a cabinet minister, we are indebted for a valuable and 
suggestive monograph which is worthy of the whig leader whose career it 
describes. 
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La Niconiiére-Trevetro (S. de). Jacques 
Cassard, capitaine de vaisseau [1679- 
1740}: étude historique et biogra- 
phique d’aprés des documents inédits. 
Pp. 200. Vannes: Lafolye. 5 f. 

Lepatn (B.) Histoire sommaire de la 
ville de Poitiers. Paris: Lechevalier. 
6 f. 

Le Sace (abbé). Notices historiques sur 
le diocése de Saint-Brieuc avant, pen- 
dant, et aprés la révolution et sur les 
environs de Broons et d’Uzel. Pp. 144. 
Saint-Brieuc: Prud’homme. 4 f. 

Meniet (A.) Histoire de Falaise. Paris: 
Lechevalier. 12mo. 4 f. 

Monrrer (A.) Les obituaires francais 
au moyen iige. Pp. 358. Paris: 
Picard. 7 f. 

Monceavux (H.) Documents sur la révolu- 
tion francaise: la révolution dans le 
département de l’Yonne [1788-1800] ; 
essai bibliographique. Pp. 230, illustr. 
Paris: Lechevalier. 15 f. 

Pertes (abbé G.) La faculté de droit 
dans l’ancienne université de Paris 
[1160-1793]. Pp. 391. Paris: Larose 
& Forcel. 

Seret (M.) Les préliminaires de la 
révolution. Pp. 358. Paris: Retaux- 
Bray. 18mo. 3°50 f. 

Tarne (H.) Les origines de la France 
contemporaine. V: Le régime mo- 
derne. I. Paris: Hachette. 7°50 f. 

TaLLEyRaND. Correspondance diploma- 
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tique ; le ministére de Talleyrand sous 
le directoire, avec introduction et notes 
par G. Pallain. Pp. lvi, 465. Paris: 
Plon. 8 f. 
Trovsset (J.) 
[1799-1807]. 
Librairie illustrée. 


Histoire d’un siécle. IV: 
V: [1807-1813]. Paris: 
Each 7:50 f. 


Vil. GERMAN 


Taxin (L.) & Fescu (P.) Le martyre de 
Jeanne d’Are. Edition donnant la 
traduction fidéle et compléte du procés 
de la Pucelle d’aprés les manuscrits 


(Including Austria-Hungary) 


Avstrriacarum, Fontes rerum: Oesterrei- 
chische Geschichtsquellen. Heraus- 
gegeben von der historischen Commis- 
sion der kaiserlichen Akademie der 
Wissenschaften in Wien. II: Diplo- 
mataria et acta. XLV, 1: Meinhards 
II Urbare der Grafschaft Tirol. Her- 
ausgegeben von Zingerle. I. Pp. 224. 
Vienna: Tempsky. 3°60 m. 

Brvermann (H.1.) Geschichte der éster- 
reichischen Gesammtstaats-Idee [ 1526- 
1804]. IL: [1705-1704]. Pp. 361. 
Innsbruck: Wagner. 7°60 m. 

Buiimcxe (O.) Pommern wihrend des 
nordischen siebenjihrigen Krieges. Pp. 
445. Stettin: Saunier. 5 m. 

Bocxenneimmer (K. G.) Geschichte der 
Stadt Mainz wihrend der zweiten 
franzésischen Herrschaft [1798-1814). 
Pp. 446, map, &c. Mainz: Kupferberg. 
6°50 m. 

ExsersteIn (A. von). Kritische Bemer- 
kungen iiber Heinrich von Sybel’s 
‘Begriindung des deutschen Reiches 
durch Wilhelm I.’ 2 vol. Pp. 219, 
287. Wiesbaden: Schellenberg. 9 m. 

Friepricu pes Grossen, Politische Corre- 
spondenz. XVIII, 1. Pp. 368. Berlin: 
Duncker. 10m. 

Frieprich WitHeELM von Brandenburg, 
Urkunden und Actenstiicke zur Ge- 
schichte des Kurfiirsten. XIII: Poli- 
tische Verhandlungen, IX ; herausge- 
geben von R. Brode. XIV, 1: Aus- 
wirtige Acten, III :-Oesterreich ; her- 
ausgegeben von A. F. Pribram. Pp. 
826, 784. Berlin : Reimer. Each 20 m. 

GAutcens (P.) Die Beziehungen zwi- 
schen Brandenburg und Preussen unter 
Kurfiirst Friedrich II [1440-1470]. 
Pp. 152. Giessen: Ricker. 2°60 m. 

Gerrcken (H.) Die Krone und das 
niedere deutsche Krongut unter Fried- 
rich II {1210-1250}. Pp. 115. Jena: 
Frommann. 

Huneary.—Monumenta Vaticana histo- 
riam regni Hungariae illustrantia. 
Series I. IV, V. Pp. 655, xxviii, 168. 
Budapest. 4to. 15m. 

Jauns (M.) Geschichte der Kriegswis- 
senschaften, vornehmlich in Deutsch- 


land. I, If. Munich: Oldenbourg. 
24 m. 

Janke (A.) Die Belagerungen der 
Stadt Trier [1673-1675] und die 


Schlacht an der Conzer Briicke [11 


authentiques de Pierre Cauchon. Pp. 
528. Paris: Letouzy & Ané. 18mo. 
3°50 f. 
HISTORY 
Aug. 1675). Pp. 108, map. Trier: 
Lintz. 4m. 

Kraus (F. X.) Die christlichen Insehrif- 
ten der Rheinlande. I: Von den 


Anfiinge des Christenthums am Rheine 
bis zur Mitte des achten Jahrhunderts. 
Pp. 171, illustr. Freiburg: Mohr. 4to. 
30 m. 

Kuutmann (B.) Der heilige Sturmi, 
Griinder Fuldas und Apostel West- 
falens. Pp. 125. Paderborn: Boni- 
facius-Druckerei. 1°20 m. 

Lamprecut (K.) Deutsche Geschichte. 
I. Pp. 364. Berlin: Gaertner. 6 m. 

NirrnueErm (H.) Hamburg und Ostfries- 
land in der ersten Hiilfte des fiinf- 
zehnten Jahrhunderts. Pp. 157. Ham- 
burg: Meissner. 2 m. 

PADERBORN, Die Urkunden des Bisthums 
[1201-1300]. (Westfilisches Urkunden- 
Buch. IV.) III: Die Urkunden der 
Jahre 1251-1300. 3, bearbeitet von H. 
Finke. Pp. 637-796. Miinster : Regens- 
berg. 4to. 5m. 

Reervonts abbatis Prumiensis chronicon, 
cum continuatione Treverensi. Reco- 
gnovit F. Kurze. Pp. 196. Hanover: 
Hahn. 2°40 m. 

Rrezier (S.) Geschichte Baierns. III: 
[1347-1508]. (Geschichte der europii- 
schen Staaten.) .Pp. 981. Gotha: 
Perthes. 19 m. 

Rétunina (G.) Tilly in Oldenburg und 
Mansfelds Abzug aus Ostfriesland. 
Pp. 24, plan. Oldenburg: Stalling. 
4to. 1m. 

Scumipt (W. A.) Geschichte der deut- 
schen Verfassungsfrage wihrend der 
Befreiungskriege und des Wiener Kon- 
gresses [1812-1815], aus dessen Nach- 


lass herausgegeben von A. Stern. Pp. 
497. Stuttgart: Géschen. 7°50 m. 
Scunewer (J.) Die alten Heer- und 


Handelswege der Germanen, Rémer, 
und Franken im deutschen Reiche, 
nach ortlichen Untersuchungen darge- 
stellt. VIII, IX. Pp. 30, 36, maps. 
Diisseldorf: Bagel. 5 m. 

Scuroper (H.) Zur Waffen- und Schiffs- 
kunde des deutschen Mittelalters bis 


um das Jahr 1200. Pp. 45. Kiel: 
Lipsius & Tischer. 1°60 m. 
Spratex (M.) Die Streitschriften 


Altmann’s von Passau und Wezilo’s 
von Mainz. Pp. 188. Paderborn: 
Schéningh. 5 m. 
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Soum (R.) Die Entstehung des deutschen 


Stiidtewesens. Pp. 102. Leipzig: 
Duncker & Humblot. 2°40 m. 
Trettscuxe (H. von) Deutsche Ge- 


schichte im neunzehnten Jahrhundert. 








IX. HISTORY OF GREAT 





Becxetr (W. H.) The English reforma- 
tion of the sixteenth century, with 
chapters on monastic England and the 
Wycliffite reformation. Maps. London: 
Religious Tract Society. 3/6. 

BeviesHerm (A.) History of the catholic 
church of Scotland. Transl. by O. H. 
Blair. IV. Map. Edinburgh: Black- 
wood. 126. 

Broerapuy, dictionary of national. Ed. 
by L. Stephen and S. Lee. XXV: 
Harris—Henry I. London: Smith, 
Elder, & Co. 15’. 

Browne (G. Lathom). The public and 
private life of Horatio, viscount Nelson. 
Iilustr. London: Unwin. 18/. 

Butter (colonel sir W. F.) Sir Charles 
Napier. Pp. 216, portrait. London: 
Macmillan. 2/6. 

Cowper (earl), Calendar of the manu- 
scripts of. (Historical Manuscripts 


Commission.) III. London: H.M. 
Stationery Office. 1/4 

Dunckxtey (H.) Viscount Melbourne. 
London: Low. 3/6. 


Fiemine (S. H. le), Calendar of the 
manuscripts of. (Historical Manuscripts 
Commission.) London: H. M. Sta- 
tionery office. 1/11. 

Froupr (J. A.) The earl of Beaconsfield. 
Pp. 268, portrait. London: Low. 3,6. 

Garpiner (8. R.) A student’s history of 
England, from the earliest times to 
1885. I. Pp. 410. London: Long- 
mans. 4/. 

Gres (W.) Relics of the royal house of 
Stuart, illustrated by a series of 40 
plates in colours; with introduction by 
J. Skelton. London: Macmillan. 
Folio. 147). 

Gipprxs (H. de B.) The industrial his- 
tory of England. Pp. 232, maps. 
London: Methuen. 2/6. 

Gross (C.) The gild merchant: a con- 
tribution to British municipal history. 
2 vol. Pp. 332, 447. Oxford : Clarendon 
Press. 24/. 

Henry VIII., Letters and papers, foreign 
and domestic, of the reign of. Arranged 
and catalogued by J. Gairdner. XII, 
1. London: Published under the 
direction of the master of the rolls. 
15). 

Howeut (G.) The conflicts of capital and 

labour historically and cconomically 


BRITAIN AND IRELAND 


(Including Canapa) 


(Staatengeschichte der neuesten Zeit) 
IV. Pp. 753. Leipzig: Hirzel. 10 m. 

Wutr (J. E.) St. Willehad, Apostel der 
Sachsen und Friesen. Pp. 100. Bres- 
lau: Miiller. 80 pf. 







considered. 2nd revised edition brought 

down to date. Pp. 572. London: 

Macmillan. 7/6. 

Iretanpd, Calendar of the state papers re- 
lating to, of the reign of Elizabeth [1592, 
Oct.-1596, June}, preserved in the 
Public Record Office. Ed. by H. C. 
Hamilton. London: Published under 
the direction of the master of the rolls. 
15). 

Lane (A.) Life, letters, and diaries of 
sir Stafford Northcote, first earl of 
Iddesleigh. 2 vol. Pp. 740. Edin- 
burgh: Blackwood. 31/6 | 

Lecky (W. E. H.) A history of England 
in the eighteenth century. VII, VIII. 
Pp. 1120. London: Longmans. 36). 

Mackay (4. J. G.) A sketch of the 
history of Fife and Kinross: a study in 
Scottish history and character. Edin- 
burgh: Blackwood. 6). 

Mavr&s DE Maxarric (comte de). Journal 
des campagnes au Canada [1755-1760]. 
Publié par le comte G. de Maurés de 
Malartic et par P. Gaffarel. Paris: 
Plon. 8 f. 

Nort (Roger). Lives of Francis North, 

baton Guildford, sir Dudley North, and 

the rev. Dr. John North; together 
with the autobiography of the author. 


Kd. by A. Jessopp. 3 vol. Pp. 1112. 
London: Bell. 10/6. 

Rew (T. Wemyss). The life, letters, and 
friendships of Richard Monckton 


Milnes, first lord Houghton. 2 vol. 
Portraits. London: Cassell. 32/. 
Scortanp.—Registrum magni sigilli re- 
gum Scotorum: The register of the 
great seal of Scotland [1593-1608). 
Ed. by J. M. Thomson. London: 

H.M. Stationery office. 15/. 

Scorr (sir Walter). Journal {1825-1832}, 
from the original manuscript at Abbots- 
ford. 2 vol. Edinburgh: Douglas. 
32). 

Taswetxi-LanGmeap (T.P.) English con- 
stitutional history, from the Teutonic 
conquest to the present time. 4th 
edition, revised, with notes &c., by 
C. H. E. Carmichael. Pp. xli, 884. 
London: Stevens. 21). 


ZimmeRMANN (A.) S. J. Maria die Katho- 
lische: eine Skizze ihres Lebens und 
ihrer Regierung. 

2°20 m. 


Pp. 162. Freiburg: 
Herder. 
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X. ITALIAN HISTORY 


Amapite (A.) La corte di Roberto 
d’Angid e il secondo viaggio del Pe- 
trarcha a Napoli. Pp. 52. Naples: 
Mormile. 

Batan (P.) Storia d’ Italia. Pp. 1384. 
Modena: Toschi. 

Batracurxo (J.) & Canuocaris (J. M.) 
Indices chronologici ad Antiquitates 
Italicas medii aevi et ad opera minora 
L. A. Muratorii. Fase. I. Pp. 61- 
120. Turin: Bocea. Folio. 7°50 1. 

Buanprnt (G.) II delitto e la pena nelle 
leggi longobarde. Pp. 76. Catania: 
Galati. 

Bozza (A.) La Lucania: studi storico- 
archeologici. II. Pp. 371. Rionero 
in Vulture: Ercolani. 

Buranetio (G.) Vita intima di Maria 
Christina di Borbone, regina di Sarde- 
gna, dietro memorie inedite d’ un cister- 
cense d’Altacomba. Pp. 190. Porto- 
gruaro: tip. Castion. 1°501. 

Conrorti (L.) La repubblica napoletana 
el’ anarchia regia [1799). Avellino. 41. 


Forcetta (V.) Iscrizioni delle chiese e 
degli altri edifict di Milano dal secolo 
ottavo ai giorni nostri. IV. Pp. 404, 
illustr. Milan: Prato. 201. 

Montarerti, Il libro di, pubblicato da 
C. Paoli. Pp. 554. Florence: Vieus- 
seux. dto. 151. 

Mortinuaro (V.) Légendes historiques 
siciliennes du treiziéme au dix-neu- 
viéme siécle. Pp. 468. Palermo. 10 1. 

Pistora.—Breve et ordinamenta populi 
Pistorii anni mccixxxtv. Nune primum 
edidit L. Zdekauer. Pp. lxxx, 271. 
Milan: Hoepli. 4to. 201. 

Proressione (A.) Dalla battaglia di 
Pavia al sacco di Roma. I. Pp. 80. 
Verona: Drucker. 21. 

Ravuicnu (I.) La caduta dei Carraresi 
signori di Padova con documenti. Pp. 
136. Padua: Drucker & Senigaglia. 

Saxesr (I.) Giovanni da Procida ed il 
vespro siciliano. Pp. 32. Turin: 
Bocea. 21. 


XI. HISTORY OF THE NETHERLANDS 


Cavcuite.—La querelle des investitures 
dans les diocéses de Lidge et de 
Cambrai. I: Les réformes grégori- 
ennes et les agitations réactionnaires 
[1075-1092]. Pp. xcii, 124. Louvain: 
Pieters. 3°50 f. 

Danis (J.) Histoire du diocése et de la 
principauté de Liége depuis leur origine 
jusqu’au treiziéme siécle. Pp. xxxiv, 
761, map. Liége: Demarteau. 5 f. 

GRANVELLE, Correspondance du cardinal 
de, publiée par C. Piot. VIII: [1580- 
1581]. Pp. lxxii, 670. Brussels: Hayez. 

Grartama (S.) Eenige ordelen en veror- 
deningen van den drost en etten van 
het Landschap van Drenthe, uitgegeven 
van. Pp.116. Groningen: Scholtens. 
1°60 fi. 

KéravaL (capitaine). Chroniques mari- 
times d’Anvers [1804-1814!: histoire 


XII. SLAVONIAN AND 


Dents (E.) Fin de l’indépendance bohéme. 
I: Georges de Podiébrad ; les Jagellons. 
II: Les premiers Habsbourgs; la dé- 
fenestration de Prague. Paris. 15 f. 

Krumpuoutz (R.) Samaiten und der 
deutsche Orden bis zum Frieden am 
Melno-See. Pp. 210, map. Koénigs- 
berg: Beyer. 4°50 m. 

Lozinski1 (W.) Patrycyat i mieszezatistwo 


@une flotte du temps passé. Pp. 172. 
Paris: Bavdoin. 4 f. 

MaRIENWEERD, Cartularium der abdij, 
uitgegeven door J. de Fremery. Pp. 
420, map. The Hague: Nijhoff. 
7°50 fi. 

Namécne (A. J.) Cours d’bistoire na- 
tionale. VI: Période autrichienne. 
XXVI. Pp. 396. Louvain: Fonteyn. 
4f. 

Namur.—Inventaires des chartes des 
comtes de Namur par C. Piot. Pp. 
520. Brussels: Hayez. 4to. 

Ris Lampers (C. H.) De kerkhervorming 
op de Veluwe [1523-1578]. Pp. 209, 
405. Barneveld. 3°20 fi. 

Strtem (J. A.) Dirk van Hogendorp 
‘1761-1822. Amsterdam. Pp. 374. 
4°25 fl. 


LITHUANIAN HISTORY 


lwowskie w XVI i XVII wieku. Pp. 
305, 73 illustr. Lemberg. 9 fi. 

Moravia.—Codex diplomaticus et episto- 
laris Moraviae: Urkunden-Sammlung 
zur Geschichte Miihrens, herausgegeben 
von V. Brandl. XII: [1391-1399. 
Pp. 539. Briinn: Winiker.  4to. 
10 m. 
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XIII. HISTORY OF SPAIN AND PORTUGAL 


(Including Sour America) 


Barros Arana (D.) 
Chile. X. 


Historia general de 

Pp. 646. Santiago de 
Chile: Jover. 4to.. 21°50 pes. 

Carpa (R.) Estudios criticos acerca de 
la dominacién espaiiola en América. 
IV, 2: Las guerras civiles. Pp. 321. 
Madrid: Ruiz de Castroviejo. 4 pes. 

Contecctén de documentos inéditos para 
la historia de Espafia. XCVII: Con- 
tinuacién de las cartas de Felipe IV en 
1647 relativas 4 la guerra de Cataluia. 
Pp. 525. Madrid: Murillo. 4to. 
13 pes. 

LaruEnte (D. M.) Historia general de 
Espaia desde los tiempos primitivos 
hasta Ja muerte de Fernando VII. 
XXI, XXII. Pp. 351, 441. Barce- 


XIV. 

Baumeartnern (G. J.) Geschichte des 
Kantons St. Gallen [1830-1850], Nach 
dem Tode des Verfassers herausgegeben 
von A. Baumgartner. Pp. 456. Ein- 
siedeln: Benziger. 

CampELui (Ulrici) Historia Raetica. II. 
(Quellen zur schweizer Geschichte. 
IX.) Herausgegeben von P. Plattner. 
Pp. Ixxx, 781. Basel: Geering. 

CrresoLe (U.) La république de Venise 


XY. 


Bancrort (H. H.) History of the Pacific 
States of North America. XIX: Cali- 
fornia, VII. [1860-1890]. Pp. 826. 
San Francisco: The History Co. 
$450. 

Brown (A.) The genesis of the United 
States [1605-1616], set forth through 
a series of ‘historical manuscripts now 
tirst printed, together with a reissue 
of contemporaneous tracts, &e. 2 vol. 
Portraits & maps. London: Heine- 
mann. 73/6. 

Caruier (A.) La république américaine. 
Avec une carte de la formation poli- 
tique et territoriale des Etats-Unis. 
4vol. Paris: Guillaumin. 36 f. 

Fiske (J.) Civil government in the 
United States considered with some 
reference to its origins. Pp. 360. 
London: Macmillan. 6/6. 


lona: Montaner y Simdn. 4to. 6 pes. 
Meprxa (J. T.) Historia del tribunal del 
Santo Oficio de la Inquisicién en Chile. 
I. Pp. 427. Santiago de Chile: Im- 
preso en casa del autor. 4to. 13°50 pes. 
Oxivart (marqués de). Coleccién de los 
tratados, convenios, y documentos inter- 
nacionales, celebrados por nuestros 
gobiernos con los estados extranjeros 
desde el reinado de doiia Isabel II 
hasta nuestros dias, ete. I: [1834- 
1848]. Pp. 429. Madrid: El Pro- 
greso editorial. 4to. 16 pes. 
Quesapa (V. G.) Crdénicas Potosinas ; 
costumbres de la edad medieval his- 
pano-americana. 2 vol. Pp. 520, 492. 
Paris: Goupy & Jourdan. 18mo. 10 f. 


SWISS HISTORY 


et les Suisses; relevé des manuscrits 
des archives de Venise se rapportant a 
la Suisse et aux trois ligues grises. 
New edition revised. Pp. 286. Venice : 
Naratovich. 

Srtirter (M. von). Der Laupenkrie 
[1339-1340]; kritische Beleuchtung 
der Tradition, als Beitrag zur Liute- 
rung der iilteren Berner. Pp. 89. Bern: 
Huber. 


HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 
(With Mexico) 


Gactor (P.) La vérité sur lexpéditi 
du Mexique, d’aprés les documen 
inédits de Ernest Louet. III: Fi 
(empire. Paris: Oilendorff. 12mo 
3°50 f. 

Herrman (I. B.) Historical register of 
the United States army from its 
organisation, 29 Sept. 1789, to 28 Sept. 
1889. Pp. 900. Washington: Oftics 
of the ‘ National Tribune.’ 3. 

McConnett (S. D.) History of the 
American episcopal church from the 
planting of the colonies to the end of 
the civil war. Pp. 392. New York: 
Whittaker. §2. 

Weepen (W. B.) Economic and social 
history of New England [1620-1789). 
2 vol. Boston: Houghton, Mittin, 
& Co. §4°50. 





Contents of Periodical Pubhcations 


I, FRANCE 


Revue Historique, xliv.1. September—A. 
VannaL: The negotiations with Russia 
relative to the second marriage of Na- 
poleon I, with letters and other docu- 
ments.-——C. V. Lanenois: The ar- 
chives of the history of France (describ- 
ing the various attempts towards collect- 
ing them and rendering them accessible 
to students ; the introduction to a forth- 
coming book of reference by C. V. 
Langlois and H. Stein].——L. M. 
BatirroL: The archives of the Russian 
empire at Moscow, from notes by J. J. 
Cutmko.—Desciozeaux: Sully’s em- 
bassy to England in 1601 [maintaining 
that his only embassy to England was 
that to James I in 1603, and that the 
earlier visit is a figment fabricated by 
Sully himself in the ‘ Economies royales’ 
and contradicted by all existing evi- 
dence]._—-A. Moreu-Fario: José Mar- 
chena and the revolutionary propaganda 
in Spain [1792-1793], with letters.—— 
Abbé Peretti: The birthplace of Chris- 
topher Columbus [against H. Harrisse}. 
2. November.—B. pe Manpror: 
Jacques d’ Armagnac, duke of Nemours 
[1433-1477], concluded._—M. Prov: 
On. the nature of the military service 
rendered by peasants in the eleventh 
and twelfth centuries [arguing that 
hostis or expeditio, ‘the host,’ and 
caballatio or ‘knight-service’ origi- 
nally related alike to any sort of war- 
fare and to military service in its 
widest sense, and that its obligation 
did not belong to feudal tenants as such, 
but was a continuation of the ancient 
duty of freemen}. L. Vienous: Dutch 
commerce and the Jewish congregations 
at the end of the seventeenth century 
{printing a document of 1698). 
Revue des Questions Historiques, xlviii. 
2.—N. Vatois: The election of Urban 
VI [1378. ‘La solution du grand 
probléme posé au quatorziéme siécle 
échappe au jugement de l’histoire’). 
-—-Comte H. pr 1a Ferritre: The 
last conspiracies of the reign of Charles 
TX [1573-1574).—-—-G. Faeniez: Pére 
Joseph and Richelieu ; the political and 


religious decline of protestantism and 
the first Italian campaign [1627-1638 . 
——CuyorriIn' vE Janvry: Louis 
Philippe, duke of Orleans, and his 
secret marriage with the marchioness of 
Montesson [1773], partly from un- 
published correspondence. 


Bibliothéque de l’Ecole des Chartes, li. 


3, 4.—J. Haver: Merovingian studies. 
VI: Dagobert I's donation of Etré- 
pagny {1 Oct. 629; maintaining its 
genuineness, against the editors of the 
document and B. Krusch; incidentally 
fixing the date of Chlothar II’s death 
to the end of September 629; and 
offering a number of corrections, by the 
help of paleography, in other Mero- 
vingian charters], with piéces justifi- 
catives.——J. Viarp prints lists of 
the salaries of royal officers in the 
various bailiwicks, dc., and at the 
court [about 1329].._—M. Prov de- 
scribes a slate fragment [containing an 
inscription recording some monastic 
dispute, c. 1300] recently discovered at 
Foigny, in the department of the Aisne ; 
with a plate. ——_H. Omonr: Summary 
catalogue of the Renaudot collection in 
the Bibliothéque Nationale. G..¥. 
Lane otis prints extracts from documents 
preserved in England relating to the 
Agenois, Périgord, and — Saintonge 
fe. 1300]).——L. Deuiste: Jean de 
Candida, the medallist (sent by Charles 
VIII on an embassy to Rome, 1491, and 
councillor of the king, 1493) ———L. D. 
pronounces for the spuriousness of a 
charter of St. Lowis [1246] for the 
abbey of La Trappe. 

Revue d'Histoire Diplomatique, iv. 4.— 
L. pe Larcve: The institution of con- 
suls ; its history from Greek antiquity 
to 1806.-—-W. H. pe Bravrort: The 
quarrel between the stadtholder and the 
baron de Breteuil, French ambassador 
to the United Provinces [1768; con- 
cerning a point of etiquette |._—~—Baron 
Cutapowskt: The arrest of two 
French envoys [Bonac and Du Heron 
in Poland [1702] by order of 
Augustus I.—RK. pe Mavipy: The 
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interview of Savona in 1507 [between 
Ferdinand of Aragon and Louis XII of 
France ; giving the text of the engage- 
ment between the two _ princes, 
published for the first time from the 
archives of Simancas. They decided 
nothing but the maintenance of the 
status quo for six months, in order to 
give time for further negotiations be- 
tween France, Aragon, the empire, and 
Rome, to the exclusion of all other 
Italian states. In this, and to this 
limited extent, it is true to say that the 
league of Cambrai originated at 
Savona].—C. Scurerer: Memoir by 
the marquis de Bonac [considerations 
on the foreign policy of France, pre- 
sented in 1715). 

Annales de l’Ecole Libre des Sciences 
Politiques, v.4.—I. Ausurtin: Talley- 
rand’s mission to London in 1792 
(Talleyrand’s efforts to secure the 
neutrality and, if possible, the alliance 
of England were frustrated by the 
folly of his government. He regarded 
that alliance as a permanent necessity, 
not as a temporary expedient, and suc- 
ceeded in effecting in 1830 what he had 
attempted in 1792]._—J. Caprrron: 
Lamartine as a parliamentary states- 
man [1834-1848], concluded.—-R. 
Srourm: Bibliography of French 
finance during the eighteenth century, 
continued [the publications of the con- 
stituent and legislative assemblies, and 
of the convention|.—P. p’OrGEVAL : 
The German colonial protectorates, their 
origin and nature. 

Bulletin de la Société de l’Histoire du 
Protestantisme Francais, xxxix. 9. 
September—O. Doven: The family of 
Girardot at the time of the revocation 


Il. GERMANY 


Sybel & Lehmann’s Historische Zeit- 
schrift (Munich), lxiv. 3.—M. Len- 
MANN prints a letter of Hardenberg [2 
Jan. 1813, showing that Seydlitz acted 
against the king of Prussia’s orders in 
co-operating with Yorck to bring about 
the capitulation of Tauroggen}.——T. 
Momsen: Impiety in Roman law [ex- 
amining the attitude of Roman law not 
merely towards Christians, but towards 
all those who offended against or neg- 
lected religious observances].—--F. 
Arner: The policy of king Eric XIV 
of Sweden {reviewing the circumstances 
of his reign, with a not inappreciative 
judgment of his services to his country}. 

M. L. prints documents [14 Ang. 
1754, 20 June-13 July 1756] on Winter- 
feldt and the origin of the seven years’ 
war. 

Grauert’s Historiches Jahrbuch (Munich), 
zi. 4.—R. Srouzzx: Abailard’s treatise 


of the edict of Nantes [at Paris].——N. 
Weiss: Documents on the huguenots at 
Chambery  [1541-1557].——A. J. 
Enscueps: Vaudois petitions to the 
estates general of Holland (1699-1701). 
=—=10. October—A. Bernus: Peter 
Ramus at Basle [1568-1569]; with a 
letter by him [July 1569], communicated 
by H. Omon1.——N. Weiss prints the 
autobiography of Jacques Cabrit [1669- 
1751], I. (down to his emigration to 
Switzerland, 1686). 


Revue de Cavalerie.—Jwuly & September 


+General THoumas: Lajol [a bio- 
graphy of the great cavalry leader of 
the Grande Armée). August— 
The manuscript of the carabiniers 
{describing of a manuscript of 
value for the history of the 
French carabiniers, preserved in the 
public library of Lunéville: the period 
here dealt with is from 1792 to 1814). 
==—October—General THoumas: Ezel- 
mans [a life of the marshal, who was 
among the last to fight against the 
allies before Paris, at Vélizy-Rocquen- 
court, in 1815}._—-A_ history of the 
French cavalry regiments {the 7th, 
8th, and 9th hussars}. 


Revue des Etudes Juives. No. 41. 


July—J. Hauivy : The correspondence 
of Amenophis IV and the Bible, con- 
cluded [relating to the Tell el-Amarna 
tablets in the museum at Berlin, re- 
cently published ; important for the 
history, political as well as religious, of 
Palestine in the fourteenth century b.c.}. 
——-I. Lors: The third edition of 
Graetz’s ‘ Geschichte der Juden,’ VII. 
fa very detailed review, chiefly on the 
part relating to the Jews in Spain). 


AND AUSTRIA 


‘de Unitate et Trinitate divina’ (an- 
nouncing the discovery at Erlangen of 
the treatise which was condemned at 
the council of Soissons, 1121, and 
which was either supposed to be lost or 
else identified with another work by 
Abailard).—_R.. von Nostrrz-Rrenecx : 
The question of the existence of «a 
‘ Liber Papiensis’ (decided to be only 
a collective name for the latest and best 
arranged collected manuscripts of the 
Lombard law in chronological order}. 
——F.Josres: The writings of Gerhard 
Zerbolt van Zutphen‘ de libris Teutoni- 
calibus,’ continued from vol. xi. 1 and 
concluded. F. Enrte: On the his- 
tory of the cataloguing of the Vatican 
library [in the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries]; and The removal of 
the last remains of the papal archive 
from Avignon to Rome [completed in 
¥783).—-M. Stracaxz prints an 
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enumeration of the houses and brethren 
of the cismontane observant provinces 
of the Franciscan order. 

Quidde’s Deutsche Zeitschrift fir Ge- 
schichtswissenschaft (Freiburg), iii. 2. 

~The late Apotr Scumipr: Uhe con- 
clusion of the work of the Vienna 
congress dealing with the German 
constitution [part of a forth- 
coming (and now published) ‘Ge- 
schichte der deutschen Verfas- 
sungsfrage wiihrend der Befreiungs- 
kriege und des Wiener Congresses’), 
with documents. P. Scuerrer-Bor- 
cHorst defends the genuineness of 
Frederick I’s diploma on the partition 
of the duchy of Saxony [1180] against 
the attack of F. Thudichum [incident- 
ally explaining and illustrating the 
terms of the document}.——H. Haver: 
Waldensianism and the inquisition in 
south-east Germany [also in Bohemia, 
Moravia, and Poland} from the middle 
of the fourteenth century [with remarks 
on the comparative importance of the 
Waldensian and Wycliffite influence in 
promoting the Hussite movement, the 
former operating chiefly in the Ger- 
manised parts of Bohemia}, with docu- 
ments.——- E. Bernner finds the proto- 
type of the fable of pope Joan in the 
‘ Chron. Salernit.’ xvi. {where a female 
is said to have been patriarch of Con- 
stantinople for a year and a half). 
J. Bernays: The surname ‘ gran capi- 
tan’ borne by Gonzalo Fernandez de 
Cordoba [taken from the French trans- 
lation of ‘capitan general,’ as ‘ veedor 
general ’ is rendered by ‘ grand veador ’). 
——A. von Drvrret prints the draught 
of the treaty between Charles V and 
Paul III, concluded in June 1546 
noting the difference between it and 
the final text}. 

Neues Archiv der Gesellschaft fiir altere 
Deutsche Geschichtskunde (Hanover), 
xvi. 1.—W. Gunptacu describes the 
collection of ‘ Epistolae ad res Wisigo- 
thorum pertinentes [to form the appen- 
dix to the third volume of ‘ Epistolae ’ 
in the ‘Monumenta Germaniae his- 
torica ’|._—T. Momsen: The dating 
by regnal years in the empire and 
among the German invaders [apart 
from a single instance under Theo- 
dosius II, 443, the practice is first 
found in the empire in 537, when 
Justinian ordered the regnal year, 
starting from the emperor's accession- 
day, to be noted in official documents 
side by side with the consular year and 
the indiction (of 1 Sept.). Hence 
the practice passed into papal use. In 
Syria and in Egypt dates were reckoned 
by regnal years, but the beginning of 
each year was the beginning of the 
civil year—1 Oct. (or 10 Dec. from 
Nerva’s time) in Syria, and 29 Aug. 
in Egypt—sv that the first and 





last years of a reign were incomplete. 
The introduction of the era of Dio- 
cletian changed the number, but not 
the day, in Egypt, since thenceforward 
the years were reckoned continuously 
from 29 Aug. 284. In the west, the 
dating by regnal years is found in 
historians occasionally from an earlier 
time, but the years have a fixe 
beginning, either that of the Syrian 
or Egyptian reckoning or that of 
the consular year (1 Jan.); the last 
system winning currency from the 
example of Eusebius, through St. 
Jerome. Among the German invaders 
(excepting the East Goths) we meet 
with a reckoning according to the 
years of their kings, sometimes with 
the consular date as well. After Jus- 
tinian the years of these kings are 
found by degrees reckoned as complete, 
not calendar, years. The Vandals were 
the first to adopt the complete regnal 
year, Geiseric dating his from the 
taking of Carthage, 19 Oct. 439, and 
the practice was continued by bis 
successors, apparently to the extlusion 
of any other system: probably, how- 
ever, 19 Oct. remained always the 
day from which these years were 
counted. It may be presumed that 
Geiseric’s rule gave Justinian the idea 
of reckoning by complete regnal years . 
W. Warrensacu prints extracts 
from the letters of Guy of Bazoches 
cantor of St. Stephen’s, Chilons, who 
died 1203, of great interest as illus- 
trating the life and ways of thought of 
a learned churchman of the time. 
Many poems are included|]. —— T. 
Linpner: On the ‘ Chronicum Urs- 
pergense.’ I: The life and character- 
istics of Burchard of Ursperg. IL: The 
date of composition of his chronicle 
probably begun 1228 or 1229). III: 
Its materials.——A. Curovsr prints 
from a Vienna manuscript of the 
fifteenth century twenty-seven royal 
and papal documents [1172-1414-1416, 
partly in extract)——-M. Manrrivs: 
Historical notes from old catalogues of 
libraries, and On quotations from 
Carolingian poetry in later medieval 
writers. H. V. SavERLAND prints two 
poems addressed to a bishop, from a 
tenth-century manuscript at Treves.— 
KE. Sackxcr prints a letter on the death 
of Majolus of Cluny.——lL. von Hetxer- 
MANN prints a letter of the Pisans to 
Conrad III [1151'. ——W. Scum 
prints a diploma of Henry VI. H. 
HooceweG: A new work by Oliver, 
scholasticus at Cologne {a description 
of the Holy Land] in a Darmstadt 
manuscript. S$. Léwenrerp: The 
‘ Dictatus’ of Gregory VII (* Mon. 
Greg.’ p. 174) and a@ twelfth-century 
redaction of them in a manuscript at 
Avranches {maintaining the genuineness 
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of the former, and dating the redaction 
not later than the time of Innocent IT}. 


Akademie der Wissenschaften zu Miin- 


chen, Sitzungsberichte der philos.- 
philol. und hist. Classe, 1890. 3.—E. 
Worrriix: The inscription of the 
columna rostrata [B.c. 260}. —— 5S. 
Rrezier: On the history of the lord- 
ship of Waldeck (Hohenwaldeck) in the 
Bavarian alps, with documents [1078- 
1080 and 1385). 


Archiv fiir Oesterreichische Geschichte 


(Vienna), Ixxvi. 1.H. von Zwreptr- 
NECK-SipENHORST: The alliance of 
Augsburg [1686, an account of the 
negotiations], printing a letter from the 
French plenipotentiary at Ratisbon to 
the Swedish ambassador at Augsburg 
{18 June 1688}. G. Tura: On the 
emperor Charles V’s expedition to 
Algiers {with a detailed account of the 
authorities}, with letters [1541).- 
F. Zwersricx prints letters of the 
empress Maria Theresa and Joseph II, 
and reports of count Anton Salm 
(17 March 1760-16 January 1765].-—- 
F., Ritter von Krones: Joseph, Frei- 
herr von Simbschen, and the relation 
of Austria towards the Servian ques- 
tion [1807-1810], with documents. 
Mittheilungen des Instituts fiir Oester- 
reichische Geschichtsforschung (Inns- 
bruck), xi. 3.—_L. M. Hartmann: Notes 
on the Codex Bavarus (the tenth-century 
Ravenna papyrus}. R. Réwnicut: 
The crusade of king James I of Aragon 
[1269], with a calendar of documents, 
accounts (at length), and extracts from 
necrologies of crusaders [from the first 
crusade onwards]. G. SEELIGER: 
Studies in the history of the chancery. 
II: The notariate of the imperial court 
and the archives left by Henry VII 
(with particulars conc2rning the history 
of the notariate and its restored activity 
under Henry VII, the formal rules go- 
verning the drawing up of documents, 
&e.]. —— J. Gorn: Samo and the 
Carinthian Slavs [raising a doubt as 
to their connexion, whether as subjects 
or allies, with his domain].——W. 
Lippert calls attention to a diploma of 
king Rudolf of West Francia for 
Orleans {referred to in a bull of 
Leo VII, 9 Jan. 938).—H. Frxxe: On 
the biograpliy of the Dominicans, Her- 
mann of Minden, Hermann of Lerbeck, 
and Hermann Korner.—K. Unrurtz: 
Notes from the city archives of Vienna. 
——L. Frnxex: Recent works on Polish 
history. 
Erganzungsband, iii. 1.—O. Oper: 
The guardianship of the family in the 
Frankish popular laws {maintaining 
that it is not traceable in the Salian 
nor, except in one element, in the 
Ribuarian law, and that the principle 
grew up through later Frankish legis- 
lation under the influence of the 
clergy]. —— A. F. Puarpram prints 











Hilgenfeld’s 





Thomas Ebendorfer’s ‘ Chronica Regum 
Romanorum,’ books vi, vii [1346-1463], 
with a biography, an account of the 
sources of the earlier books, notes, and 
index. 


Delbriick’s Preussische Jahrbiicher (Ber- 


lin), Ixvi. 3. September—C. Neumann: 
German history during the middle ages 
fon Nitzsch’s posthumous work].— 
H. Weser: Friedrich Wilhelm, Graf 
von Bismarck, lieutenant-general in 
the Wirttemberg army [b. 1783, a bio- 
graphical sketch of a distant cousin of 
prince von Bismarck, who served under 
lord Cathcart in 1805, and afterwards 
in the Wirttemberg service, in which 
he accompanied the French expedition 
to Russia, &c.; with an account of his 
political views and observations down to 
1840]._—_G. Kriicer: A journey to the 
Holy Land in the fourth century (from 
the recently discovered ‘S. Silviae Aqui- 
tanae peregrinatio ad loca sancta ’). 


Zeitschrift der Deutschen Morgenlandi- 


schen Gesellschaft (Leipzig), xliv. 2. 
—J.Joury : Contributions to the history 
of Indian law. 


CHURCH HISTORY 
Brieger’s 


Zeitschrift fiir Kirchenge- 
schichte (Gotha), xii. 2.—Tscurn : 
The rise of the Roman church in the 
second century of the Christian era |‘ a 
national creation of the Roman spirit ’}. 
——J. von Privex-Harrrune : On the 
archive and registers of the popes 
(dealing with the history of the collec- 
tions].—_—G. Franx: The suppression 
of the Wertheim translation of the 
Bible by the imperial council at Vienna 
[1737]. C. pe Boor: On the ‘ No- 
titiae episcopatuum’ (the dates of their 
component parts, &c.}.—--O. SEEBAss : 
On the ‘ Statuta Murbacensia’ [main- 
taining that they reproduce the con- 
clusions of the Aachen synod of 816, 
and that these were expanded into the 
well-known ‘Capitulare monasticum ’ 
of the following year). L. WEILAND 
prints a document on witchcraft 
{c. 1200]._—-J. Ney prints documents 
on the history of the diet of Speier 
[1526], continued from vol. ix. and 
concluded. —_— E. Boprmayy prints 
letters of Leibniz and official papers on 
the history of Antoinette Bowrignon 
[1680-1682]. 








Theologische Quartalschrift (Tiibingen), 


lxxii. 3.—-F. X. Funx: On the bull 
‘Unam sanctam’ [interpreting the 
word instituere (‘spiritualis potestas 
terrenam potestatem instituere habet ’) 
in the sense of ‘ appointing,’ ‘ establish- 
ing,’ not ‘ instructing’). 

Zeitschrift fir Wissen- 
scheftliche Theologie (Leipzig), xxxiv. 
1.—-E. Eour: The day of the martyr- 
dom of St. Polycarp (celebrated in the 
west both on 26 Jan. and 23 Feb.) with 
extracts from martyrologies. 
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MILITARY HISTORY 


Jahrbiicher fiir die Deutsche Armee and 

Marine (Berlin), lxxvii. 2. 
—The wars of Frederick the Great 
dealing with the Silesian war of 
1740-1742; a review of the work on 
the subject published by the German 
general staff). 

Neue Militérische Blatter (Berlin), 
xxxvii. 5. November—C. Sricuier: 
A tactical dissertation of Otto Chris- 
topher, baron von Sparr, first general 
Field-marshal of the electorate of Bran- 


November 


denburg [{c. 1660, in relation to the 
Turkish war). 

Stretfleur’s Oesterreichische Militarische 
Zeitschrift (Vienna). June—The battle 
of Austerlitz {a minute description'. 

A sketch from the Austrian arm: 

1798-1889, an account of the career of 
Karl Edler von Anthoine). 

Organ der Militér- wissenschaftlichen 
Vereine (Vienna), xli. 3.—Studics 
on the equipment and commissariat 
in Napoleon’s campaign against Russia 
in the year 1812, continued. 





Ill. GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND 


Archeological Review, No. 181.—Bun- 
nELL Lewis: Roman antiquities 
of the middle Rhine.——A. H. Saycer : 
On a Hittite seal purchased at Smyrna. 

--F. Haverrierp: Roman inscrip- 
tions in Britain discovered 1888-1890, 
with illustrations.——A. HarrsHorye : 
Tewkesbury abbey church. 

Church Quarterly Review, No. 61. Ocfo- 
ber—St. Augustine’s ‘City of God.’ 

~—- Church and state under the Tudors 
on G. W. Child’s book). 

Dublin Review. 3rd Series. No. 48. 
October—Miss C. O’C. Ecctes: The 
elopement of Clementina Sobieski [and 
her marriage with James, the ‘ old pre- 
tender, 2 Sept. 1719).——W. H. 
Corocan: Father Mathew. 

Edinburgh Review, No. 352. October— 
The new series of Reports of State Trials 

1820-1831}. —— Frazer's ‘ Golden 
Bough’ {anthropological}. 

Law Quarterly Review, No. 24. October 
—W. F. Crates: The compulsion of sub- 
jects to leave the realm [examining the 
history and present state of the law as 
to compulsion to leave the realm on 
public service (civil employment, or 
military or naval service-in peace or 
war), or in punishment for crime 


(whether by abjuration of the realm, 
banishment, or transportation, by sen- 
tence of a court or as a condition 
annexed to the grant of mercy by the 
crown), together with other cases, as 
expulsion without conviction of crime, 
service in the mercantile navy, or 
under indenture of apprenticeship, &c. |. 


Quarterly Review, No. 342. October 


Lord Chesterfield and his letters. —— 


Sybel’s ‘ Begriindung des deutschen 
teiches’ {a narrative].——Sir Walter 
Scott’s journal. 


Scottish Review, No. 32. October— 
Major C. R. Conner: The early Chris- 
tians in Syria.— J. Ruts: The my- 
thographical treatment of Celtic ethno- 
logy {exploring the traces of historical 
fact hidden in Celtic myths].——B. 
Taytor: The disposal of the dead 
comparing the practices of different 
ages and races}.——J. ANDERSON: The 
wicked clan Gregor {an account of the 
MacGregors from the fifteenth century 
to the reign of Charles II]._~— Lady 
Warriston [executed for murder in 
1600; an account partly from a manu- 
script narrative by the clergyman who 
attended her in prison). 


IV. HOLLAND AND BELGIUM 


Bulletin de la Commission de l'Histoire 
des Eglises Wallonnes (The Hague), 
iv. 4.—A. J. Enscuepié: Calendar of the 
resolutions taken by the estates general, 
the estates of Holland and West Fries- 
land, the permanent committee of these 


estates, as well as by the council of 


state, in favour of the French refugees 
[23 Dec. 1684-26 Oct. 1700, 18 July 
1709, and 27 July 1715. Some of the 
documents are printed in fullin French}. 
—H. D. Gvyor prints the Dutch text 


of like resolutions taken by the town of 


Groningen (1620-1728, with summaries 
in French}.—— Notes on huquenot genea- 
logy and family history. 

Messager des Sciences Historiques de 


Belgique (Ghent), 1890, 2.—J. T. pr 
Raapt: The seignories of the country of 
Malines : Keerbergen, continued [1640- 
1826}._—-A. Gatuet-Miry: The re- 
pression of vagabondage in Flanders 
im the sixteenth century._—W. vx 
HaernE: Notes on the old Flemish 
calendar [names of the months, popu- 
lar church festivals used as dates, times 
of session of the council of Flanders). 
——D. van pe CastTEELE prints docu- 
ments on the battle of Fleurus {1622}, 
with accounts of payments.——Ordi- 
nances of Louis of Nevers, count of 
Flanders, on the manufacture of cloth 
(1356].——Notes on the topography of 
Ghent. 
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V. ITALY 


Archivio Storico Italiano (Florence), 5th 


ser. v. 3.-—V. Laur: On an unpublished 
abridgement of the chronicle of Giovanni 
Villani in its relations with the F'loren- 
tine history of the Malespini [with 
collations; confirming P. Scheffer- 
Boichorst’s conclusion that the ‘ Floren- 
tine History’ is later than Villani, 
but not agreeing with him that the 
greater part of it is directly derived 
from him). L. Curarreni1: The 
tossi-Cassigola collection of manu- 
scripts, &c., illustrating the history of 
Pistoia.— Calendar of Strozzi char- 
ters, first series, continued. 

Rivista Storica Italiana (Turin), vii. 3.— 
O. M. Testa: The church of Naples in 
its relations with Gregory the Great. 
——lI. Sanest: John of Procida and 
the Sicilian Vespers [resuming the 
controversy as to John’s share in the 
revolution, accepting to a large extent 
Amari’s view of his character and 
career, but maintaining the existence 
of the conspiracy in which he was a 
prominent actor antecedent to the 
Vespers]. 

Archivio Storico Lombardo (Milan), xvii. 
3.—Z. Vouta: The academical degrees 
conferred in the ‘ studium generale’ of 
Pavia under the Visconti rule, with a 
number of lists of graduates [1372- 
1423] and diplomas [1374-1442].— 
G. Romano: The relations of Filippo 
Maria Visconti with the Turks {partly 
from unprinted materials). —~— A. 
Luzio & R. Renter: The relations of 
Isabella Gonzaga with Ludovico and 
Beatrice Sforza, concluded [ 1495-1500), 


Rivista Militare Italiana 


with documents.—L. Zerpr: The 
signora di Monza in history; notes and 
documents {on Marianna de Leyva, 
known from the ‘Promessi Sposi’). 
-——C, AeuinHon: Topographical notes 
on Monza, in connexion with recent 
archeological discoveries. 


Archivio Storico per le Province Napole- 


tane, xv. 3.—N. Barone: Historical 
notices extracted from the registers of 
the court in the Angevin chancery, 
continued [1 Sept. 1497-17 Oct. 1498). 
——B. Croce: The theatres of Naples 
from the fifteenth to the eighteenth 
century, continued. G. Racropri: 
The topography of the Basilicata in the 
thirteenth and fourteenth centuries. 
——B. Capasso: The Vicaria vecchia 
for ancient law-court] at Naples, con- 
cluded.—_—G. pe Prrra: Latin in- 
scriptions discovered at Naples.——An 
unknown eruption of Vesuvius [787). 
——N. Partsio: Description of charters 
[1253-1256] formerly belonging to the 
family of Fusco; continued [Nos. 
exevi.—cexi. }. 


Archivio Veneto, xxxix. 1.— Chrono- 


logical index to the ‘ Archivio,’ i.- 
xxxviili—_—V. Maramanrt: Giustina 
Renier Michiel and her times, con- 
cluded. C. Crrotia: Statutes of the 
country of Verona: general remarks 
[resuming the results of previous 
articles]. C. CasTeniant prints a list 
of the ‘arts’ in Venice (1271-1303). 
(Rome). 
August—Captain E. Barone: The in- 
vasion of France in 1814 [a general and 
tactical study], concluded. 


VI. RUSSIA 
(Communicated by W. R. Morrriz) 


The Antiquary (Starina).— September— 
Correspondence of Nicholas Karamzin 
with Prince Trubetskoi. October— 
Memoirs of Natalia Ogareva-Tuchkova 
containing interesting details of 
Bakunin and others}. Lieut.-general 
Markov: Recollections of military ser- 
vice [1828-1835)]._—K. ScuitpEr: An 
episode of the battle of Austerlitz, 1805 
(with a letter of prince Repnin, who 
was wounded and taken prisoner, de- 
scribing his interview with Napoleon 
after the battle]._-__Baron Binzer: 
The empress Maria [widow of Paul; 
an account of her charities, from the 
papers of the French general Savary’. 
—_—Prince N. Gourrstx: The founda- 
tion of St. Petersburg [1703-1890]. 

Tue Eprror: The village Nadezhdino 
and the archives of prince Kurakin {an 
account of the valuable documents 


there, with an extract from a paper on 
Peter the Great and his government, 
written in 1723-1727 ]. November— 
A. Kytazev: Pskov and its antiquities. 
—— A. Mrkuatovssr - Dantevsk1: 
Letters on the accession of the emperor 
Nicholas [giving an account of the con- 
spiracy of the Dekabrists]. 


The Historical Messenger (Istoricheski 


Viestnik).—September—A. Bnri:ckner : 
Zelmira : an episode of the reign of the 
empress Catherine II {continued}. 

K. Gansuin: A Russian Gracchus of 
the last century {Kozodavlev, a labourer 
in the cause of Russian education and 
liberal ideas}|.——A. Vosroxov: Pe- 
trusha Gertsik: a sketch of manners 
in the first quarter of the eighteenth 
century (an old Russian law case]. 

Kazimir {description of this town in 
Russian Poland, famous for the execu- 
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tion of the unfortunate Patkul].—— 
P. Potevor: Some wnexplained anti- 
quities {with plates of curious objects 
found in Kurgans}. —— October—A. 
MIKHAILOVSKI-DaNILEVSkI : Memorials 
of the year 1812 [many curious details 
of this important year from the 
general’s diary|._——M. Pitayev: His- 
torical bells {those of Pskov, Moscow, 
&e.}. November—A. Trrov: The 
Pestcherski monastery of Nizhni-Nov- 
gorod {founded 1329). Y. IveERSEN: 
Satirical medals relating to the north- 
ern war [between Peter the Great 
and Charles XII, with engravings of 
nine medals]. 














Journal of the Minister of Public In- 


struction (Zhurnal Ministerstva Narod- 
nago Prosviestchenia). — September, 
October, November—P. Minxvxov : The 
economic condition of Russia with 
reference to the reforms of Peter the 





Great).——September—V. Recei: The 
chronicle of Cosmas of Prague [con- 
tinued), P. Zvzovsk1: Contributions 


to the biography of Stephen Medviedev 

the founder of the Zaikonospasski 
monastery at Moscow towards the 
close of the seventeenth century).——— 
October—A. Paviov: An unpublished 
twelfth-century document of Russian 
ecclesiastical law [preserved in the 
public museum of Moscow]. A. 
Braupo: ~The letter of Taube and 
Kruse to duke Kettler {an examination 
of this document, which is one of the 
chief authorities for the atrocities of 
Ivan the Terrible). November—A. 
BarpasHev: The peace of Thorn, 1411 
‘between the Teutonic knights and 
Poland after the battle of Griinwald). 
E. Kansk1: Materials for the study 
of the manners and language of the 
Russian inhabitants of the north- 
western districts collected by P. Shein 
[important for the history and language 
of White Russia].——V. Miter: Ma- 
terials to illustrate localities and races 
in the Caucasus. 














VII. SPAIN 


Boletin de la Real Academia de la His- 
toria, xvii. 1-3.—A. M. Fasré prints an 
interesting series of letters from Juan 
de Zumédrraga, bishop of Mexico, to 
Charles V and others {1536-1548].—— 
F. Frra and J, Vianova describe the 
protohistoric remains of Espolla and 
Colera in the province of Gerona.-—~ 
F. Frra: The Jewish cemetery at 
Seville.-—- Deeds relating to the gift of 
an estate on Monjuich to the church of 
Barcelona by Guillén Berenguer, ex- 
bishop of Vich [1111).-_—R. Santa 
Maria: Notices of Jewish buildings at 
Alcalé de Henares.——-Among the 
notices are letters from Spain [1581- 
1584) by San Luis Gonzaga —=4.— 
M. Danvina: History of the Cortes of 


Philip IV, continued {printing the 
proceedings of the Cortes of 1655-1658, 
and of 1660-1664. These contain as 
usual much interesting material relat- 
ing to finance and taxation, and an 
account of a challenge to a duel given 
within the hall of the Cortes}. 
A. Srrinpperc: The relations of 
Sweden with Spain and Portugal 
[giving data relating to Spanish 
members of the Dominican convent 
of Stockholm in the thirteenth century, 
and the relations of Christian II, Gus- 
tavus I, and Christina to the Iberian 
kingdoms}. -——— F. Frra_ contributes 
documents concerning the Cortes of 
Barcelona [1327] and a work on for- 
tification attributed to Alfonso the Wise. 


VII. SWITZERLAND 


Anzeiger fiir Schweizerische Geschichte 
(Bern), 1890. 1.—W. Gisi: Leo IX’s 
family connexions with Switzerland ; 
with a note on the descent of count 
Gerold of Geneva [not proved to be of 
the house of Egisheim)}. W. Got- 
THER prints from a Munich manuscript 
a poem on the Swabian war of 1499 
{written from the Austrian point of 
view].——W. Orcustr: Cysat and the 
federal religious concordat of 28 Janu- 
ary 1525 [arguing that Cysat, who was 
town clerk of Luzern about 1599, falsi- 
tied Huber’s draught of the document}. 
—— Major H. Caviezet notes the names 
of Switzers whose arms are emblazoned 
in theuniversity building of Padua.— 





T. von Liepenxav collects notices of 
popular Swiss songs and proverbs, con- 
tinued in the following number.—— 
2, 3.—Dr. Wanner: On a document of 
count Eberhard of Nellenburg [1056| 
in the town archives at Schaffhausen 
printing a corrected text, with a com- 
mentary |._——H. ZELLER-WERDMULLER: 
On the count Rudolf of Rapperswyl 
who died in 1262.—-—.T. von LiEBENAU: 
On the biography of Jirg uf der Fliie 
[¢1527], with documents. THE SAME 
prints a Latin poem on the death of 
Frederick IIT..—A. Stern : Notes on 
the poem on the Swabian war printed 
in the previous number [showing it 
to be the original of a passage in 
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Sebastian Franck’s ‘Chronica’}.——4, 
5.— Letter from the town of Fribourg to 
that of Ziirich [1366}._—H. Téruer 
prints an ordinance of the town of 
Luzern (28 May 1427].——E. von 
Mouratt: The death of Hans Wald- 
mann [1489].——T. von LieBENav: 
Hans Junker of Rapperswyl {an ofticer in 
the French service, who died in 1538). 
——H. Herzoe: Aegidius Tschudi’s 
visit to Rome [placing it in 1540 
according to a reference of Glareanus}. 
——J. Barcuroxp prints letters to and 
concerning Johannes Stumpf.——T. 


von Lrespenav prints a.brief account. of 
the battle of Ivry [1590]..—A. Maac 
prints letters on Henzi’s conspiracy at 
Bern [1749].——L. Toster: Addi- 
tional notes on Swiss popular songs. 
——G. M. points out that the Swiss 
coat of arms is mentioned so early as 
in Ottokar von Steier’s Reimchronik 
under 1298:_—J. L. Branpsterren: 
The name ‘Schitwald’ [used in a 
document of 1398).——R. Durrer 
prints a document of 1557 relating a 
dispute between a landammann and a 
hangman. 


IX. UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 


Magazine of American History (New 
York). Septenber—J. Fraser: The 
battle of Queenston heights [1812]. 
==—=October—T. W. Dwicut: The 
American flag [its origin, 14 June 
1777|.——H. E. Baxnine: An account 


of Roger . Williams. November— 
Mrs. M. J. Lamp: Early discoveries in 
America [with map, &c.].—R. B. 
Courant: The action at Tarrytown 
(1781). 


Errata. 


In vol. y. p. 799, line 10, read ‘ best work in English on Swiss Federalism.’ 
= p. 800, line 15 from bottom, for ‘ natural’ read ‘ national.’ 





